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Nature 
Creates its 





Value 


CIENCE has not 
been able to dupli- 
cate marble either in 


beauty or quality. The 
failure of imitations 
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readily evidences this 
condition. 





Real marble has a vital- 
ity, a depth of surface, 
that is unmistakable. ..a 
liveliness of color and vein- 
ing that no man-made me- 
dium can even approach. 


Real marble, because of 
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its distinctive appearance, 
durability and ultimate economy, has always been... . and will continue increasingly 
to be... the preferred material for the interior finish of buildings of a better character. 


Si here is No Substitute for Marbl. 
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Send for this handsome booklet, ‘‘The Everyday Uses of Mar- 
ble.”’ It contains reproductions made from actual photographs 
of typical marble installations in many types of buildings, in- 
cluding commercial, civic and residential. The booklet will be 
sent without cost, of course. Address Department 1-G. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND: OHIO 
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Three-Fourths of Your Electric 
Bill Pays Political Graft! 


enator George W. Norris, of Nebraska, harpoons the Power propagandists ascribe to it.” says Former Chief Ju 
frust in his article in July Plain Talk. Do of Kansas in July Plain Talk. Judge Doster writes 
the vigor, fire and logic of a Jim Reed or Darrow in hi 


Senator Norris’ figures and data prove that government opera — - ag a 
Kansas Puritanism and Prohibition. 


jon of power plants brings electricity to American users at one- 
lourth the mae charged by Power Trust stations. A striking ex- 
> concerns the lighting of Niagara Falls: — Ontario with 
municipal control pays $8 per lamp per month the United 
states pays $43 per lamp per month. Both have the same source 
1 . Who gets the difference of $35? He tells all about the 
lobbying and political conniving that three-fourths of 


This ‘‘Busy Bee’? Bunk — “‘the lilies ai 
may have worked with Bertrand Russell's chil 
impress Mrs. Elizabeth W. Smith’s little girl, aged f ) 
this method of imparting sex information raised merry Tl ide 

e Smith family. Mrs. Smith t ,in July Plain Talk, all al 

er fatal experiment. Her article, “ 1 ind Sex Ex 
tion,” will be of intense interest » all parents who are 
face to face with the sex 
education problem. 








Does England Mean 
War? — If Pen neg repeats 
itself” and if “‘the best of 

prophets of the future is the 

ist,"” an Anglo-Americat 

war ‘would actually seem to 
be entirely logical. Without 
in the least resorting 
jingoism, Brockholst 
ingston, in July Plain 

shows clearly that for a cet 
tain reason war with 

land is entirely likely within 
1 few years. One gets to the 
bottom of this menace 
Mr. Livingston's article 
finds a basis for forming hi 
wn conclusions. 





“Is. Wall Street Neces- 
sary?’ asks Don C. 


; : i 1 } 
This Insanity Farce “Cold-blooded murderers should be Seitz in July Plain Talk. 
Are w > better off without 


ripped of their armor of fakery, through the functioning of a 

ate department devoted to the study of subnormal mental : Stock E xchange? And how 
Mditions.”’ This is the recommendation of John Walker Har- much? During the war 
gton, internationally famous journalist, in his article in July when the stock exchange 
ain Talk. He exposes the inside facts of the George Remus and was closed the country pros 


parry K. Thaw trials, which he thinks are national disgraces. pered. Would it be just as we it were closed for good? 
are pertinent, timely questions that Mr. Seitz answers 


and entertainingly. 





General William Mitchell’s first of a series of four articles 
pears in July Plain Talk. In this outspoken magazine, Get 
itchell takes advantage of an unbridled opy ortunity a : es 5 : 
k mind about the Army and Navy. He boldly and vig Howard T, Dimick; “Pastor Baltzly of yi Abs 
arges dickering between the Navy and lobbies of armament Erickson; SS Why Not . an wr I residents ry 
and a consequent puny, inefficient, badly directed air mans in China Jackhill Wor 


Other Features — ‘‘A Liberal’s Problems in the 


of Democracy"; — Book Reviews 


ince Noah Got Drunk man has made marvelous advances Plain Talk for July—Y ou will rec 
Bile allowing himself the unrestricted use of alcoh¢ drink. cover. Get a copy today at your nev 
fis falsehood to say that liquor has the deleterious effect the venient coupon. 


PLAIN “TALK 


OT July $4.00 a Year 


geeeeanor Mail This Couponassas 


AT ALI, PLAIN TALK, 225 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose 35 cents (stamps or coin) for July Plain Talk 


EWS STANDS Dies aca eee ee sR tae 


(1) Check here if 6 months’ trial subscription beginning 
issue is desired, bill for $2 to follow. 16 
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The Fall of the Russian 
Edmund A. Walsh. Boston: 
& Co. 1928. 8vo. 357 pp. 


Empire, by 
Little, Brown 
xili+ Illus. $3.50. 

FarHER WALSH was a member of the American 
Relief Commission which went through Russia 
in 1922. He had unusual opportunities for study 
ing conditions and he has embodied his impres- 
sions in numerous magazine articles and public 
before 
largely 


addresses 
which 
followed by another, 
State’ itself. 

Father Walsh proceeds frankly upon the theory 
that 
in something more 
ment.” 


writing the present volume, 
and which is to be 
‘The Soviet 


historical, 
descriptive of 


‘facts are largely useless unless they result 
lasting than mere entertain- 
He has a distinct purpose in his work, 
which is, first of all, to arouse the public to an 
the facts concerning the terrific 
cataclysm which is taking place in 
then 

‘Bolshevism, 


understanding of 
Russia, and 
just what these facts mean. 

says Father Walsh, * 


which only 


is an inter- 
national reality the hopelessly in- 
The victors of the 
second revolution frankly and brutally took the 
road to the extreme left 


transigent can ignore 


That way madness lies, 
as they have now learned and reluctantly ad- 
mitted, taught by the 
operating through 
it is my deliberate judg 


inexorable laws of nature 
economic pressure . . . but 
rment that no lasting peace 
Asia until the breach 
between Russia and the West is securely bridged.’ 
It is frankly to the task of erecting that bridge 
that Father Walsh sets himself, feeling that first 
of all the facts must be thoroughly investigated. 
The present volume, 
velopment of the 


is possible in Europe or 


therefore, traces the de- 
back 
Russian history, 
maintaining that ‘Bolshevism is a natural phase 


Russian Revolution 


through hundreds of years of 
in the evolution of a strictly historical process 
originating in the soil, the culture, and the polities 
of Russia itself. 

He details with great eloquence and dramatic 
skill the tragic story of the persecutions and the 
sufferings the Russian people endured through 
the tyranny and corruption of the Czarist régime. 
There is, to be sure, an approximation of sensa- 
tional journalism in the amount of detailed 
attention he devotes to the sordid and revolting 
story of Rasputin and his malign influence upon 
the Russian Court. Likewise, the book embodies 


a rather unnecessary amount of detail concerning 
the interesting and absorbing 
cally important 


— yet not histori- 
story of the experience of the 
Czar and his family from the time of his abdication 
to the ultimate assassination at Ekaterinburg. 
Father Walsh is clearly of the opinion that 


Kerensky’s fall was primarily due, not to coward- 
ice or duplicity, but largely to ‘circumstances 
which he could neither control nor dominate.’ 
In brief, the fundamental cause of the collapse 
of the first Russian revolution was that ‘ Keren 
sky had no lieutenants or counselors capable of 
matching wits with the Machiavellian cabinet 
that surrounded Lenin.’ 

Father Walsh has written an exceedingly inter- 
esting volume. Everyone knew that he was a 
very eloquent speaker. This book shows him to 
be an extremely able journalist. 
however, may be raised with reference to the 
book’s accuracy historically. Father Walsh is 
obviously of the opinion that the German Gov- 
ernment, in very large part, instigated the 
Bolshevist Revolution. He even goes so far as to 
intimate that the removal of the 
family from the relatively safe 
Tobolsk to the hazardous exposure of Ekaterin- 
burg was directly instigated and actually ar- 
ranged in detail by Mirbach, the German Am- 
bassador to Moscow, the intimation being that 
Mirbach had sought to inveigle Nicholas back 
to Moscow for the purpose of aligning Russia 
with the Teutonic Powers and that Nicholas 
refused to participate in such a plot. The Czar, 
as Father Walsh suggests, ‘redeeming an in- 
glorious past by one heroic choice, was murdered 
because of his unshakable loyalty to the cause 

the Allies.” But Mirbach was subsequently 
assassinated himself and, as Father Walsh very 
correctly states, ‘only time and the opening up of 


One question, 


Czar and his 
loneliness of 


all European archives can determine’ the truth. 
Ivy Lez 


Daisy and Daphne, 
New York: Boni & 


334 pp. $2.50. 


by Rose Macaulay. 


Liveright. 1928. 12mo. 


Miss Macau.ay’s latest novel has been called 
with thorough inaccuracy 
personality. 


dual 
Daphne Daisy Arthur may be said 
to be a dual personality only as everyone alive, 
except those persons wholly lacking both in the 
dramatic instinct and in vanity, tries to foist 
upon all who seem to him worth the trouble an 
ameliorated representation of himself. But it is 
true that Daisy’s amelioration is rather a trans- 
formation, and that her efforts to impose it upon 
her chosen public are above the average in vio- 
lence and continuity: hence the tightness of the 
coil in which she winds herself. 

Like the delectable Crewe Train, the new 
novel has for its central figure a maid whom 
there will be none among readers to praise, and 
very, very few to love. Indeed, Daisy is more 


the story of a 
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Scribner Books 











Tennis 
by Helen Wills 


“Just about everything players and 
followers of the game should know is 
described.’”-—New York World. 

With many drawings by the author 


What Am I? 


by Edward G. 
Spaulding 


An absorbing attempt to define man 


The Other Side 


by Struthers Burt 


Brilliant, intensely American essays 


to himself and give him his bearings 


on social and literary topics of the 


$2.50 


The Stream of History 
by Geoffrey Parsons 


“A youthful curiosity and wonder vitalizes Mr. Par- 
sons’s pages. . . . He has produced a living drama with 
an epic atmosphere in which big events and great ideas 
sweep along.’’—W. MacAndrew in the New York Herald 


Tribune Illustrated. $5.00 


in a mysterious universe. 


$2.00 day. $2.00 


Beliefs That Matter 


by William Adams Brown, 
Ph.D., D.D. author of ‘‘The Life of Prayer 


in a World of Science 

‘‘None of the intricate theological phrasing that makes 
reading matter of this nature so distasteful to many. 
The subject is treated in a masterful style . . . a bril- 
liant presentation of the fundamentals of religion.” 
-Springfield Union. $2.75 





The Torches Flare 

by Stark Young 

“A poignant, heart - breaking 

thing, a beautiful piece of work.”’ 
-Julia Peterkin, author of ‘Black 
April,”’ etc. $2.50 


Ambition 


by Arthur Train 


Fifth printing 





Shadow of the | 
Long Knives 
y Thomas Boyd | 





To be published July 10th | 


‘Swan Song 


A novel of the Forsytes 
by 
John Galsworthy 


‘ $2.50 » 


The 
Greene Murder Case 
by S. S. Van Dine 


**His new book is flawless.”’ 
Nation and Athenaeum 


(London) $2.00 


The Black Cap 


New Stories of Murder and 


| Mystery 
Compiled by 
Cynthia Asquith 








he Restless Pacific 
by Nicholas Roosevelt 


‘A wonderfully detailed and informing survey of the 
actors at work in the problem which the Pacific pre- 
ents to both Europe and America.”’ 

—Boston Transcript. 


llustrated $3.00 


ild Animal 


by 
by William and 
rene Finley 
‘A splendid book .. . 
raphs are gorgeous.”’ 
—William Beebe. 
ith 80 illustrations 


the photo- 


Perhaps I Am 


Edward W. Bok 


“This pleasant, mellow retrospective 

gossip of an intelligent observer . . . 

makes delightful reading.”’ 
Hartford Courant. 


America Finding 
Herself by Mark Sullivan 


The story of Our Times in the years immediately fol- 
lowing ‘‘The Turn of the Century.”’ ‘‘It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that Mark Sullivan is making distinct 
and important contributions to the study of recent 
American history.’’—American Historical Revieu 


With 204 illustrations $5.00 


The American 
Architecture 


of To-day 
by George H. Edgell 


‘‘Perhaps the best on its subject yet 
published.’’—H. L. Mencken. 


$3.00 With 375 illustrations 


$6.00 
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For the dull brutality 
of Denham’s self-absorption, of her incompre- 
hensions and indifferences, approaches a kind of 
grandeur. There is something of Stonehenge 
about it. One takes it or leaves it, as the queer 
saying is. But Daisy is a coward and a liar; and 


unheroic than Denham. 


‘To Daisy belonged 
that last meanness which has warped so many 
Beau Brummel’s to 


primarily she is a snob 


bourgeois natures from 
George Meredith's.” Daisy's one possible appeal 
to sympathy lies in the fact that she is genuinely 
in love and obviously headed for serious trouble; 
but one feels no acuteness of pity for her, except 
perhaps when she is taken by Raymond, the 
scientist, on that bleak and bitter bird walk to 
Burnham Beeches. For here, as Raymond shows 
the inhumanity to man of your true bird student, 
and as Daphne, that hardy little tweed-and- 
leather comrade, all responsiveness, all passion- 
ate interest in birds, sinks into the weakling 
Daisy, shivering, aching, rebelling with the fury 
of the wretched and ignored, the reader aches 
and rebels too. 

Daisy and Daphne, it is needless to say, shows 
much penetration; and, even with its occasional 
lapses from Miss Macaulay's best wit, it is im- 
mensely funny. One ventures to assert that the 
little girl Cary, that self-sufficient and perspica- 
cious child who contributes so much to Daisy's 
undoing, has no duplicate among the shrewder 
childhood of fiction; and Daisy's mother is a 
creation none the less full of savor for being 
Mrs. 
not to be downed. She is robustly cheerful over 
her daughter's illegitimacy, and she shows the 
same resilience after being cut to the core of her 
jolly, 


vaguely reminiscent. Arthur is a woman 


vulgar heart by the revelation of Daisy's 
panic lest her London friends encounter her 
breezy parent from East Sheen. It is character- 
istic of the author that the really moving scene 
in which Mrs. Arthur, hustled ‘hugger-mugger’ 
into the bedroom of the London flat, overhears 
Daisy explaining her away to guests is followed 
rather than preceded by the easeful tea-drinking 
East Sheen that Mrs. Arthur 
tincturing her cup with a sturdier drop, and lis- 


scene in shows 
tening, so good-natured and so unmoved, to her 
sister’s expostulations. For there is no doubt 
whatever that, as the years pass, Mrs. Arthur 
will be more and more an unvenerable and morti- 
fying mother; and the vivacious Miss Macaulay 
has the artist’s conscience. 

One who has a fancy for a comfortable glass 
of milk will not be pleased with ginger ale, and 


he who is minded to carol with Pippa should not 
read Miss Macaulay. For her special talent lies 


in her gay portrayal of a world somewhat askew. 
Erne, WALLACE Hawkins 


Tammany Hall, by M. R. Werner. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1928. 8vo. 
xxi++-586 pp. Illus. $5.00. 


Tue publication of Mr. M. R. Werner's T'am- 
many Hall has stirred sharp controversy, par- 


ticularly among the journalist critics of New 
York City. Curiously enough, most of these 
critics — Democrats and Republicans alike - 
are indignant over what they term the ill treat- 
ment which Tammany has received at the hands 
of the historian. They revive the good deeds of 
the wigwam, point out that these good deeds 
have small place in the volume, and hurry to the 
conclusion that Mr. Werner has written a cam- 
paign document to be laid before the public on 
the eve of Tammany’s most ambitious bid for 
power. 

I think that the intelligent critical attitude 
toward the book lies in another direction. Let 
us agree that this is not a complete or a thor- 
oughly unbiased history of Tammany Hall. Let 
us agree that contemporary political organiza- 
tions have often indulged in similar crimes. Let 
us even agree that inaccuracies creep into the 
text here and there. The fact remains that in 
Mr. Werner's book we discover with striking 
effect the depths of depravity into which an un- 
controlled political machine may sink. We find 
out approximately what happened to honor and 
to government on the three or four occasions 
when one particular organization achieved out- 
right authority. 

Reading this book, a melancholy pageant 
streams past the eye. In all of their uncomely 
stature, one sees the bosses who have, in their 
successive reigns, despoiled a city. Tweed lives 
-gross, cruel, greedy, vulgar. He robs 
the people of their wealth, and then, beaten and 
close to death, whimpers out a confession of his 
Croker stares from the pages — cold 
and strong and unscrupulous. He steals the elec- 


again 


wrongs. 


tions by brute force, thugging his way into com- 
mand, directing the decisions of the courts which 
he has purchased. Under the command of such 
men, we see the press sprawl, fight a little, and 
in one or two directions sell itself out bodily. 

The sins of these men are set out in such forth- 
right detail that they take on a faint splendor. 
One almost admires their tremendous audacity, 
their contempt for the herd which watches their 
crimes and then attempts to build monuments 
in their honor. But for the lesser figures no such 
perverse admiration is stirred. The spectacle 
provided by these fellows —by the simpering 
A. Oakey Hall, a clown in the mayor’s chair; by 
the infamous Judge Barnard; by Richard B. 
Connolly, the comptroller; by Peter B. Sweeny; 
by Hugh J. Grant, another mayor — this spec- 
tacle is degrading. The world perhaps no longer 
would endure a ‘Tweed or a Croker. Such fellows 
belong to a breed which faded out with the fad- 
ing of the inflated nineteenth century. In this 
day they would destroy themselves by their own 
fraudulent immensity. But the lesser characters, 
sly, retiring, secretive, where their masters were 
bold — the type is eternal. It is good to be 
warned against them. 

We may reach the end of Mr. Werner’s book 
with a very definite idea as to its worth. It is the 
true history of the evils that grow from machine 
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We Indie doutnee 


Waldemar Bonsels, having spent over a year in India has written a book which gets close to the 
heart of that country, at the same time pervaded with the mystery and terror which exotic 
jungles exert upon Western minds. It is regarded in Germany as a companion volume to 
Keyserling’s “Travel Diary of a Philosopher.” ‘Profusely illustrated by Harry Brown 
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The style, the scene, the 
point of view of the Cabala 
is very much under the 
Aldous Huxley manner. 
This is not cited as a fault. 
To write something like 
Huxley is a considerable 
achievement. But to write 


the “Bridge” is better. 
Heywood Broun 


A vivid and very personal 
experience. We recom- 
mend that when you have 
finished the “Bridge” you 
search out the Cabala and 
read that too. 

Vanity Fair 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI—PUBLISHERS 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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governinent, nothing more. It is a valuable touch 
of bitters in a political draught that is like to 
grow too fascinatingly sweet in the days that 
are upon us. It is a palliative to campaigning 
hysteria that might even invoke thought in the 
minds of men who vote. I do not think it is to be 
taken quite literally — that men should hate and 
fear Tammany Hall because of it. Tammany 
Hall under Alfred E. Smith (a phase which is not 
mentioned in Mr. Werner’s study) has mended 
its ways. It has made a bid for respectability, 
and the bid has not been unsuccessful. It has 
brought itself to the point where it may honor- 
ably ask for national recognition, without draw- 
ing forth our scornful laughter. We may even 
decide to give it this recognition, even to place 
the government of the Republic in its hands. 
But with Mr. Werner's story fresh in our minds 
we shall know that checkreins must be hitched 
very tightly here and there. 
Morris MARKEY 


Skyward, by Commander Richard E. Byrd. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1928. 8vo. 
xv +359 pp. Illus. $3.50. 


Tue subtitle of this well-named volume reads: 
“Man's mastery of the air as shown by the bril- 
liant flights of America’s leading air explorer. 
His life, his thrilling adventures, his North Pole 
and transatlantic flights, together with his plans 
for conquering the Antarctic by air.” 

This is a worthy successor to Lindbergh's We. 
It is divided into two parts which should appeal 
to diverse classes of readers. First, Commander 
Byrd's story of his life from the time when the 
desire to fiy first got him. As with any worth- 
while existence, this is naturally concerned with 
many discouragements and obstacles, both physi- 
cal and political, and is as equally depressing 
and exhilarating as the flight of a plane over 
a city. My only criticism is of an excess of mini- 
mization and explaining away of accidents. 
Aviation has progressed too far for any such ne- 
cessity. The narration of the various types of 
accidents in Chapter III is valuable and has not 
appeared before in any popular account of avia- 
tion. 

The latter half of the book, dealing with the 
North Pole and the transatlantic flights, is of 
consummate interest. I wish this could have 
been enlarged into an entire volume, for even a 
popular work would not have felt the burden of 
many more details of preparation, equipment, 
and observation. Failing this, it is hoped that in 
succeeding editions there will be a bibliography 
of all the published matter, technical and other- 
wise, bearing on these two historic flights. The 
present account is as fascinating as its sub- 
ject is original, and takes its place in the annals 
of human exploration with the achievement of 
Columbus. 


The most valuable phase of this volume may 
be summed up in one of Byrd’s sentences: ‘ Avi- 
ation’s great enemy, “fog.” is gradually being 


conquered by radio, beacons, and direction 
finders, and amber-colored lights that will to 
some extent penetrate it. Until fog is thoroughly 
conquered the flyer must have sufficient good- 
weather predictions to evade it.’ Commander 
Byrd’s contributions to instrumental as opposed 
to, or rather supplementing, observational flying 
will never be forgotten. Without this, man 
could never be safe in the air except in full day- 
light and in sight of land. 

His coming Antarctic flight, if correlated, as 
he plans, with the work of a corps of scientists, 
should hit the ceiling of aviation exploration. 

WiiuiamM BEEBE 


The Virgin Queene, by Harford Powel, Jr. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. (An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Publication.) 1928. 12mo 
255 pp. $2.00. 


“I NEVER could see that it’s a matter of life or 
death if some magazine reaches seventeen more 
dentists in Oklahoma than any other magazine.’ 

What would happen if the greatest advertising 
man of our time should allow such a dangerous 
heresy to come into his mind and even to cross 
his lips in the presence of an earnest underling? 
What would happen if the preéminent writer 
of simple, heartfelt platitudes should indulge, 
even for a moment, in the luxurious thought that 
there are better things in life than interpreting, 
for carefully counted millions of readers, the 
lofty ideals (and merchandising plans) of Per- 
fection Electric, Nirvana Burial Abbey, Excel- 
sior Secretarial College, Home Arts Magazine, 
Mother's Kisses, and Lazy-Lacquer? What if he 
should reflect that this loathsome work had now 
paid him enough to make him able to run away 
from it? 

These questions Mr. Powel has put to himself 
and answered in a gay, witty, fast-moving novel 
In the opening chapter of The Virgin Queene. 
Barnham Dunn apostatizes, hurls his type- 
writer to the floor of his Early American private 
office, tears up several thousand dollars’ worth of 
his inimitably inspirational copy, and defies the 
standardized gods of advertising to strike him 
with their lightnings. Subsequently, with the 
awed acquiescence of his more practical partner, 
Barnham Dunn goes to England, buys an ancient 
manor in Warwickshire, and causes hilarious, 
highly improbable things to take place. 

The principal event, from which the book 
takes its name, is a little joke that grows, by a 
combination of circumstances, into a gigantic 
hoax on the whole literate world. Under the in- 
fluence of the Shakespeare country, and much 
reading of Shakespeare’s works and about the 
times of Elizabeth, Barnham Dunn writes a 
play in the manner — nay, in the very genius 
— of the Bard, and this play, through the plot- 
ting of an ex-officer in the British Army and a 
professional forger, is foisted first upon the schol- 
ars of Oxford and then upon all of civilization as 
a genuine Shakespearean manuscript. 





All About Vykings— 
and Julius SEAZER!” 


LFRED ALOYSIUS 
HORN has dipped 
again into his treas- 

‘ ure-chest of remem- 

f bered romance—and out of 

fits fathomless depths has 

i popped “TRADER HORN, 

f VOLUME TWO,” subtitled 
by Zambesi Jack himself, 
‘‘Harold the Webbed, or The 
Young Vykings.” 

This time it is a thrilling 
story of dauntless forays and 
piracies “‘in the dawn light of 
England.” It is peopled with 
colorful and palpitating char- 
acters, including Julius 
Caesar himself, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Henry the Eighth and 
other ‘‘hereditary para- 
mounts.” Best of all, there’s 
a teeming wealth of “Trader 
Hornisms’’—luscious, pun- 
gently quotable comments on 
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row of many-hued word- 
pictures. 


You see the lusty blond 
bowmen discharging volleys 
of arrows from the yards of 
their Viking ships. You hear 
the hoarse scream of the 
Viking seahorns. You see 
their sulphur arrow flares, 
signalling across leagues of 
sea—red for war and green 
for peace. You live again in 
the “‘dawn-light”’ age of Eng- 
gland, when piracy was an 
honored profession, and wo- 
men were prized as loot, and 
carried off with the precious 
bars of tin and copper. 


What would a Trader Horn 
book be without the author’s 
own explanation of his liter- 
ary method? Mrs. Lewis, his 
discoverer and brilliant “‘Bos- 


well,” has preserved with 
amazing fidelity the conver- 
sations she had with the ex- 
cited author after each chap- 
ter was finished. They add 
“salt and pepper” to the 
book—and some tabasco. 
If you have read the 
Trader’s first volume, you 
will go straight out for 
“Harold the Webbed.”"If you 
haven’t yet been charmed 
by his inimitable ‘‘stingo,”’ 
make his acquaintance now. 
You can get Trader Horn 
—or ‘‘Harold The Webbed 
or The Young Vykings” at 
all bookstores. Volume One 
is $4.00 and Volume Two, 
just published, is $3.50. 


*Set down in his own 





**so-called”’ life and 





letters. 


hand by Alfred Aloy- 


sius Horn in a Johan- 


On the story-threadof from THE INNER SAnctTuM Of nesburg lodging-house, 


two Viking lads, play- 


di 4 
ing truant with ther SIMON and SCHUSTER 7%4 #4 PEt 


father’s ship, the old py piishers . 37 West 57th Street . 


wanderer has strung a 





New York first Trader Horn book 
was p Liiched 


More of Those 
Priceless“Trader 
Hornisms” 


“Aye, for 
fellers like 
me civili- 
zation’s 
been noth- 
ing but a 

handicap.’’—from 
page 95 of Volume 2. 


*“*Elizabethsure hadagift 
for piracy, whatever her 
faults.’’— from page 100 
of Volume 2. 


‘**Tis better to listen to 
the dictates of a gentle- 
man under the influ- 
ence of wine than to fill 
your ear with the com- 
mon talkof some feller- 
from - nowhere suffer- 
ing from chronic sobri- 
ety.’’— from page 217 of 
Volume 2. 
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Is it necessary to say more? Nothing, I think, 
except that Mr. Powel has written a novel 
that should find two publics: one that will take 
it as pure light-hearted satire, and another that 
will read it for its quick, bubbling story. Both 
will enjoy themselves, for to the former the im- 
probabilities will appear as part of the fun, and 
to the latter they will not appear at all. Myself, 
I am a member of both these groups. 

Epwarp Horr 


Stonewall Jackson, the Good Soldier, by 
Allen Tate. New York: Minton, Balch & 
Co. 8vo. xii +322 pp. Maps. Illus. $3.50. 


Ir there is one thing reasonably certain in a 
doubtful world, it is that Lieutenant General 
Thomas Jonathan Jackson, sometime of the 
United States Army, later of the Confederate 
States Army, would have looked with pious dis- 
approval upon what is called the ‘modern’ 
school of biography. He had fed his own infant 
mind upon the biographical endeavors of Parson 
Weems — which were very different, to say the 
least; and there is a peculiar irony in Mr. Allen 
Tate's choice of this great but alarmingly solemn 
strategist as subject of a book which has all the 
modernistic earmarks. Yet it is a 
and perhaps unintended — tribute to his great- 
ness, both as a man and as a commander, that 
after his latest biographer has exploded a 
whole bagful of brilliance in the very latest and 
most approved manner, Jackson is still ‘standing 
like a stone wall’ in the place he has always held 
in American history. Indeed, he seems all the 
greater when the oddities of his character have 
been duly described. 


curious 


This must not be taken as implying, however, 
that Mr. Tate has aspired to what is colloquially 
known as ‘debunking’ Jackson. If he approaches 
with a twinkling eye the career of this stiffly 
pious and very literal-minded gentleman, he ap- 
proaches with a respect that is all the more genu- 
ine for the twinkle. 

The lively sense of humor and the sense of 
proportion, which are chief characteristics of this 
latest of the books about him, cannot be counted 


among Jackson's own merits. A military superior 
once bade him wait in his office, forgot about him, 
and went off for the night. In the morning he 
found Jackson still sitting there, bolt upright 


Orders were orders. Again, Jackson appeared 
one sweltering spring day in winter uniform. His 
cadets inquired the reason 
were orders, no matter what everybody else was 
doing. 

These anecdotes are, to be sure, not highly 
important, but they are revealing. They help 
to explain the rigid sense of duty in big things 
and little which held Jackson’s brigade firm at 
Bull Run when others broke. And that — not 
to mention the way they brighten up his book — 
is Mr. Tate’s justification for including them, and 
a dozen others of the same sort. Writing with 
the assumption that Jackson, if he had lived, 


Orders once more 


might have won the war for the Confederacy. 
Mr. Tate can hardly be accused of underestimat- 
ing his hero. He gives just enough personal 
background of this kind to make Jackson, the 
man, intelligible; and then plunges into the story 
of his battles. 

As a nontechnical strategic study, Mr. Tate's 
book would be admirable were it not for abomi- 
nable maps, on which it is not always possible to 
trace the campaigns that he describes. He also 
commits some errors of taste — and probably 
of fact —in certain disparaging references to 
Lincoln. 

One small detail, however, reveals the author's 
uneanny subtlety. He has ascertained that 
across the river, opposite one of Jackson's boy- 
hood haunts, there really was a grove of shade 
And Jackson’s mind, he thinks, flashed 
back to these as he lay dying in the field hospital 
at Guiney Station. Thus he explains the last 
words: * Let’s cross over the river and rest in the 
shade of the trees.” 


trees. 


The strange poignancy and humanness of this 
are typical of the book as a whole. 
Joun BAKELESS 


The Greene Murder Case, by S. S. Van 
Dine, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1928. 12mo. 388 pp. $2.00. 


SUPPOSE one takes it for granted that the de- 
tective story is not the highest form of fiction. 
It is, of course, too inelastic and too artificial 
for that. It is essentially too much of a crossword 
puzzle. Nevertheless, the demands it neces- 
sarily puts upon its author, and the limitations 
under which he must labor, induce the exhibition 
in any such narrative of a peculiarly high techni- 
eal skill, which makes the appearance of a first- 
rate detective or mystery story very much of a 
rarity on the usual publishers’ lists. Indeed, often 
not for many seasons, in spite of the increas- 
ing production of mystery fiction so beloved by 
the tired business man, does one encounter a per- 
fectly balanced and wrought product that leaves 
a reader satisfied when the book is finally closed. 

That shadowy author, Mr. S$. S. Van Dine, as 
mysterious in his obvious nom de plume as the 
dilettante detective, Philo Vance, of whom he is 
the modest biographer, would seem to have 
touched such an achievement in his latest his- 
tory, The Greene Murder Case. It would, even, 
seem that The Greene Murder Case will take its 
place among the volumes close to the summit 
of Mr. Van Dine’s exacting craft, not far re- 
moved, indeed, from the marvelous doings of 
Sherlock Holmes and his obtuse Dr. Watson 

As in every good detective story, the murderer 
in the baffling tragedy of Mr. Van Dine’s neu- 
rotic New York family makes an early appear- 
ance on the page, mingling mildly with the usual 
innocent characters, all of whom the reader, 
rendered gullible by elusive phrases, may sus- 
pect as connected with the crime. As in every 
detective story, the appearance of the culprit, 
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ARPER’S Books for Summer Reading 


e 
The Fifteen Cells 
By Stuart Martin 

HE Arabian nights of detective 
fiction. At the point of a gun, 
the Prison Governor tells how each 
of the criminals in his charge was 
rought to justice. Then comes a 
crash. . . . But we have placed our 
ywn ‘lock’’ on the Fifteenth Cell. 
If you can resist the temptation to 
ypen it, you may return the book 

and your money will be refunded 
$2.00 


Possible Worlds 
By J. B. S. HatpaNr 
“** POSSIBLE WORLDS’ is prob- 


ably worth one year in the 

life of almost all the people in this 
- Bruce Gould in the 
‘Evening Post. $2.50 


Home to Harlem 
By CLraupE McKay 


*“* A CRY from the heart. Read it 
and live through an illusion 
of reality."” — N.Y. Times. $2.50 


Black Majesty 


By Joun W. VANDERCOOK 
HE vivid story of the Negro 
monarch who conquered 

Napoleon. $2.50 


Naked Truth 


By CLARE SHERIDAN 


2 LIFE characterized by ad- 

venture and high romance, 
packed with incidents of the great 
and near great. Her book is a fine 
piece of work, and worth reading 
if only for its revelation of brutal- 
ity, ignorance and folly in high 
places.""—N. Y. Times. $5.00 


Caught 


By Homer Croy 
Author of *‘West of the Water Tower’ 


\\ 
\ 


ey 


vay vitally human story of a 
woman who was caught be- 
tween the shadow of her past and 
the burning desire to preserve at all 
costs her home for her husband and 
children $2.00 


In the Wood 


By Naomi Roype-Smiti 


. 


futhor of “‘The Tortoise Shell Cat’’ 


HE unusual and charming story 
of the invisible companion who 
accompanied Cilia Vyning through 
childhood — and continues through 
her grown-up life. A fascinating 
novel of rare delicacy. $2.50 


Sir Walter Raleigh 


By Mitton WALDMAN 


‘ 


; ALEIGH towers in this new 
and admirably written biog- 
raphy —a biography which may 
well be accepted as definitive.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. $4.00 


Henry Hudson 


By LLEweLyn Powys 


‘““T LEWELYN POWYS has cap 
tured the mood of a century."’ 
—N. Y. Times. $4 00 


Fremont 
By ALLAN NEvINs 


HE saga of a forgotten Empire 
Builder. “‘Eminently readable. 
So well done that these volumes will 
probably always remain the defini- 
tive Life of Fremont.’’—N. Y. 

Herald Tribune. 
2 vols., illustrated, $10.00 


The Ways of 
Behaviorism 
By Joun B. Watson, Pu.D. 


KEY to the understanding, 

prediction and control of 
human behavior. Here Behaviorism 
is explained in*simple, stimulating 
terms. Everyone whose work is with 
people will find this book helpful in 
discovering why people act as they 
do, and /ow they can be influenced 
effectively $2.00 


The Island Within 


By Lupwic Lewisoun 


ABBL WISE savs of this book 
““Lewisohn’s most distin 
guished achievement. This novel 
will live!’ $2.50 


Daughters of India 


By MarGaretr WIiLson 
Author of “The Able McLaughlins’ 


‘*QUCCULENT and appetizing 
Miss Wilson at her best.” 
Raymond Weaver in the N. Y 
Herald Tribune. ‘‘A novel of indi- 
viduality well worth reading.”’ 
N.Y. American $2.00 


The 
Closed Garden 


By JULIAN GREEN 


INETY THOUSAND fist 
printing. ‘The best of his 
generation.’’ — André Maurois. 
“Julian Green is not a meteor, but 
a fixed star in the literary heavens.”’ 
—Harry Hansen, N.Y. World. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS » 49 East 33rd Street » New York 
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unmasked, must be the main surprise which ends 
an unbroken and increasing train of suspense. 
The skill with which Mr. Van Dine does this is 
beautifully complicated and adroit, and without 
recourse to any unfair trickery or concealment. 
There is even a hopeless paralytic involved, and 
yet so great is our author's mastery of his sub- 
ject that the hopeless paralytic does not commit 
the murder, in itself enough to make the Greene 
Case most exceptional. 

The story, as already intimated, centres 
about that new character of detective fiction, 
perhaps a trifle too bizarre, but with all the ca- 
pacity of his most brilliant predecessors. Mr. 
Vance, necessarily enough, is an extraordinary 
fellow, one of the New York Four Hundred, an 
immensely rich dilettante with studious leanings, 
particularly in the realm of psychology. Besides 
brain power, need one add that the physical 
frame of Philo is as strong and supple as a Toledo 
blade, despite the exquisite brocaded dressing 
gowns and which encase it? 
Mr. Vance has his own theories regarding crime, 
which are refreshingly novel, despite all the 
theories encountered by the inveterate reader. 
He does not believe in clues or in searching the 


morning coats 


room with a microscope. Instead he looks upon 
crime as a critic, seeing in each criminal act a 
complete piece of creative work, bound to bear 
the peculiar imprint. of the criminal, just as surely 
as a canvas bears the characteristics of the artist 
Bringing -to this theory a mind stored with an 
appalling amount of variegated learning, Philo 
Vance achieves a chain of reasoning by which 
no one may be ashamed to be diverted. The 
other characters in the volume, though they are 
of the chessboard sort belonging to any compli- 
cated plot, are amazingly well drawn, everything 
considered. In fact, many a more serious novel- 
ist than our author, with far greater opportuni 
ties for character drawing, has populated his 
world with a considerably less defined society 

The total result of the book is what is best 
Even to a reader above ephemeral byplay the 
impression of The Greene Murder Case must be 
one of excellent workmanship. There is a clarity 
to it, a finish in both plot and style, that is too 
inescapable to be ignored, for it is essentially 
first-rate: and in these days of hasty writing any 
first-rate piece of work, despite its origin, is 
surely worthy of serious attention. 

Joun Marquanp 


The books selected for review in the Atlantic are chosen from lists furnished through 
the courteous cooperation of such trained judges as the following: American Library 
Association Booklist, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, and the public-library 
staffs of Boston, Springfield (Massachusetts), Newark. 


Cleveland, Kansas City, 


St. Louis, and the Pratt Institute Free Library of Brooklyn. The following books 


have received definite commendation from members of the Board: 


A Mirror for Witches, by Esther Forbes 
The uncanny life of a seventeenth-century witch 

Mr. Weston’s Good Wine, by T. F. Powys 
Spiritual symbols in a novel written with fascination and beauty 

The Eternal Moment, and Other Stories, by E. M. Forster Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Five fantasies and an everyday tale by the author of A Passage to India 

Rainbow Round My Shoulder, by Howard W. Odum 

Home to Harlem, by Claude McKay Harper & Bros. $2.50 
Records of their race by two gifted young negro authors, the first a black Odyssey, and the second 
a novel of the negro city 


Houaguton Mireur Co. lus 


Vikinc Press — Illus 


$2.50 


Bopss-Merri.i Co, $3.00 


Lawrence and the Arabian Adventure, by Robert Graves 
DovusLepay, Doran & Co. 
\ new and informing account of the author of Revolt in the Desert 
Letters of W. R. Thayer, ed. by C. D. Hazen 
Correspondence of a distinguished American historian 
The Bronté Sisters, by Ernest Dimnet Harcourt, Brace & Co. ; 
Called by Andrew Lang ‘the best book on the Brontés*; now first available in English translation 
The Stump Farm, by Hilda Rose 
LirtLe, Brown & Co, (An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication) [lus. 
Heroic letters of a contemporary pioneer 
The Misbehaviourists, by Harvey Wickham 
Penetrating and satiric jibes at various schools of psychology 
Mid-Pacific, by James Norman Hall 
Random papers by a familiar and delightful traveler 
The Marsh Arab, by ‘ Fulanain’ 
The life of an Arabian ‘Trader Horn’ 
Alice in the Delighted States, by Edward Hope 
Exuberant and entertaining travesty on American life and customs 
The Seventh Hill, by Robert Hillyer VIKING Press 
New poems of ripening significance and beauty by an American of recognized distinction 
Burning Bush, by Louis Untermeyer 
A mature expression of a poet of familiar gifts 


Illus. = $8.00 


HouGuton Mireur Co. Elus. $5.00 


$2.00 
Driau Press Illus. $3.50 
HouGcuton Mireur Co, $3.00 
J. B. Lippincorr Co. $38.00 


Drat Press Illus. $2.50 


$1.50 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00 
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AT HOME IN PUKA-PUKA 


LIFE ON AN ATOLL 


BY ROBERT DEAN FRISBIE 


I aM a South Sea trader on the atoll of 
Puka-Puka, or Danger Island, to give 
it its English name. If you search care- 
fully on a chart of the Pacific along a 
line drawn from Lima, Peru, to Cape 
York, the most northerly point on the 
Australian mainland, you should find 
the island, a dot smaller than a flyspeck. 
Perhaps the dot does n’t appear to the 
naked eye; in that case, if you still 
wonder where the island may be, inter- 
sect the first line with a second running 
from San Francisco to the northwest 
cape of New Zealand, and a third 
traversing that mighty waste of waters 
from Wenchow, on the coast of China, 
to Cape Horn. Very near to the spot 
where the three lines cross, either you 
will find Danger Island or you will 
not, depending on whether the hydrog- 
rapher thought it worth while mark- 
ing on his chart such an insignificant 
crumb of land. In any case you will 
agree, I think, that the place where 
the island should be is a sufficiently 
lonely one. 


I 


Danger Island comprises three small 
islets threaded on a reef six or seven 
miles in circumference, which encloses a 
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lagoon so beautifully clear that one can 
see the strange forests of coral to a 
depth of ten fathoms. The islets are 
little more than banks of sand and 
bleached coral where coconut palms 
and pandanus and puka trees break 
momentarily the steady sweep of the 
trade wind. On the outer beaches a few 
grotesque gale-twisted trees survive 
both the poverty of the soil and the 
depredations of the Puka-Pukans, who 
lop off their branches to make drums, 
popguns, coffins for dead babies, and 
poles on which to hang spirit charms. 

But when a hurricane comes hun- 
dreds of trees are destroyed, and the 
little Puka-Pukan houses are blown 
away like so many card castles. Every- 
thing goes then— drums, popguns, 
coffins, spirit charms, and sometimes a 
man or two, whirled high in air with 
his household gods to be carried to 
Maroroyi, the legendary land of the 
departed. At such times the natives 
scramble up the stoutest coconut 
palms, hack off the fronds not already 
blown away, and roost among the 
frond butts until the storm shrieks 
itself out and the seas subside. 

But for years on end Puka-Puka is 
untroubled with great storms. Then 
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the weeks and months slip serenely 
by, their monotony broken only by 
the yearly arrival of Captain Viggo’s 
schooner, the Tiare, from Rarotonga, 
bringing me my trade goods: perfume, 
talcum powder, rolls of green and red 
ribbon, all-day suckers, lemon drops, 
firecrackers, paper balloons, Japanese 
kites, tin whistles, marbles, and such- 
like necessities of life. For these the 
natives are glad to exchange their 
worthless copra, which is only good for 
making coconut oil. 

The trading station is a two-story 
building made of blocks of chipped 
coral. There are two large rooms below 
for the store and two above for living 
quarters, opening to verandahs both 
front and back. The front verandah 
overlooks the road and the central 
village, with the schoolhouse directly 
opposite and the church a little to the 
right. The back verandah faces the 
lagoon and is so close to the water’s 
edge that when I sit there, cooled by 
the trade wind, I can easily imagine 
that I am living on an otherwise unin- 
habited island. Now and then, to be 
sure, the silence is broken by a sleepy 
voice, the crowing of a cock, or 
the monotonous drumming on coconut 
shells of the village children, but these 
are such familiar sounds that often I 
am no more aware of them than of the 
wind humming through the palm fronds. 

At night I prefer sitting on my front 
verandah, where I can see the villagers 
passing to and fro, for on this topsy- 
turvy little island the people sleep in 
the daytime and wake at sunset. 
Then they stumble drowsily into the 
lagoon for a bath and, having thus 
refreshed themselves, start the day’s 
activities. Fishermen put out in canoes, 
some with torches and nets for flying 
fish, others with spears for the lobsters 
and parrot fish of the reef. Fires of 
coconut shells cast grotesque shadows 
among the groves, and groups of 


chattering natives stroll up and down 
the village street as they have done 
from time immemorial. Now and then 
I will hear a ripple of laughter and, 
turning my head, I see eyes peeking 
over the floor of the verandah. The 
native youngsters never tire of shinning 
up the verandah posts for a near view 
of the strange white man. The mo- 
ment they are detected they let go and 
fall — thump, thump, thump — to the 
ground, rushing off in the darkness 
with whoops of delight. 

When a young Puka-Pukan feels 
that he has grown to manhood, he 
simply has to let off steam, and one 
method of doing this is to walk with 
his friends through the villages, stop- 
ping before every other house to make 
a speech. One of these young village 
bucks is Tihoti (George), a youth of 
seventeen. He and his crowd of satel- 
lites often stop before my _ house. 
George wears a heavy British army 
overcoat and a bowler hat which 
Captain Viggo once gave him. Al- 
though the temperature at Puka-Puka 
never drops below seventy-five degrees 
Fahrenheit, George is never seen on 
these dress occasions without his Brit- 
ish ‘warm.’ He addresses me thus: — 

‘Noo akaleilei kotou kia akalongo 7 
toku tara-tara! Sit down prettily, you 
people and listen to my speech! I, 
Tihoti, being a man of the village of 
Yato, son of the exceptional man whose 
name is Abraham, and of the woman 
from the village of Ngake whom every- 
body knows to be the daughter of Ura, 
chief of police and deacon of the church 
— I, Tihoti, take it upon myself to in- 
form you of the new talk that has come 
to my ears. I have heard that a white 
man has come to this island and that he 
is called Ropati (Robert), so I lose no 
time in warning him to keep his pigs 
tied up and not to steal taro from me, 
my father, my mother, or any of my 
relatives. I further warn the man, 
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Ropati, not to steal taro, chickens, or 
coconuts from any of my friends; but if 
he is hungry and must steal from some- 
one, let him steal from my enemies. 

‘I, Tihoti, must also warn this person, 
Ropati, that the young women of this 
island are dear to the hearts of me and 
my friends, and if—’ But at this 
point George becomes altogether too 
outspoken and explicit to permit of 
translation. At length, when he is out 
of breath, his friends gather round him 
and they all grunt an obscene but 
amusing chant peculiar to the island. 
Then they all laugh uproariously and 
go on to another house for further 
speechmaking. 


I 


The three settlements on Puka-Puka 
are called Ngake, Roto, and Yato. 
The first means Windward, the second 
Central, and the third Leeward. There 
are also, as I have said, three islets on 
the Danger Island reef, each village 
owning one. Central Village, being the 


sleepiest of the three, has contented 
itself with Puka-Puka Islet, from which 
the atoll derives its name. 

Leeward Village owns Frigate Bird 
Islet. It is the smallest of the three, 
but valuable because of the thousands 
of sea birds that nest there. There is 
also a fine tract of guano, where grow 
limes, oranges, breadfruit, and mummy 
apples. Nearly every month the Lee- 
ward Villagers go to Frigate Bird, 
scramble up the great puka trees, and 
rob the nests of fat young sea birds. 

At first I could not eat a frigate bird, 
a booby, or a shearwater, but after a 
few months at Puka-Puka I tried one 
of these birds broiled over coconut- 
shell coals, and I have never since 
missed an opportunity for such a feast. 
In a civilized country where one has an 
abundance of fresh meat, the thought of 
a frigate-bird meal would, perhaps, be 
abhorrent; but on an atoll where the 
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weekly chicken and the monthly pig 
make the sum total of fresh meat, 
an ancient man-of-war hawk seems as 
succulent as would a squab at home. 

Windward Village owns the large 
islet of Ko, which produces more copra 
than the other two together; but there 
is little taro on Ko, and for some unac- 
countable reason the sea birds shun it. 

Despite their system of village land 
ownership, the Puka-Pukans all share 
alike. Theirs is, I imagine, one of the 
few examples on earth of a successful 
communistic government. There is no 
private ownership of land other than 
the tracts upon which the houses are 
built, and even in this case the land 
really belongs to the villages, which 
give the residents unlimited lease to 
live thereon. 

When the villagers move for a few 
weeks’ sojourn on their respective 
islets, the coconuts are gathered, stacked 
in their temporary village, and then 
equally divided among the men and 
women, a small share being reserved 
for the children. The nuts are then 
opened and the meat dried into copra, 
which is pooled and sold to my store. 
The money received is either divided 
equally among the villagers or used to 
purchase clothing, tobacco, tin whis- 
tles, and marbles, which are divided. 
Likewise, when it is found that the 
puka trees are full of young birds, the 
men catch them and the same division 
takes place. The fishing, too, is man- 
aged in this manner. 

The general direction of the work 
rests with the fathers of the villages, 
who belong to an organization called 
the Company (Kamupani). They meet 
once a month, or oftener, to deliber- 
ate on community activities. 

The Puka-Pukans all belong to the 
same church. They call it ‘Zion.’ 
Every Sunday morning Puru (Husks), 
the Leeward Village policeman, beats 
the tom-tom to announce the service, 
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whereupon all the inhabitants don 
their most highly prized finery and 
throng forth Zionward — all of them 
except old William, the heathen, who 
has never yet been cajoled into joining 
the church. 

King-of-the-Sky is usually the first 
to appear. He is a huge, grizzle-haired 
old man, six feet four, and weighing 
two hundred and sixty pounds, all 
solid bone and muscle. He is dressed in 
a swallow-tailed coat and trousers made 
of a cloth of vivid green, the shade 
of green used for billiard-table cloth. 
The coat is double breasted, with two 
rows of large brass buttons, eight to a 
row. Beneath it appears the mighty 
hairy chest of King-of-the-Sky, for 
what cares he for such trifles as shirts, 
collars, or neckties? 

Scratch-Woman wears a black lace 
dress which was probably discarded by 
the wife of some ancient trading skip- 
per, thrown overboard, perhaps, close 
to Puka-Puka reef, and salvaged by an 
ancestor of Scratch-Woman to be for- 
ever treasured by his female descend- 


ants. She also wears a pair of men’s 
striped socks, and her huge feet are 
squeezed into a pair of ancient high- 


heeled shoes. She walks churchward 
lifting her feet high and putting them 
down carefully, having learned through 
experience that gravelly ground makes 
precarious footing on Sundays. 

George, grandson of the redoubtable 
Ura, wears his British army overcoat 
with his bowler hat set at a rakish 
angle. His feet are shod in brogues 
that would do credit to a colored min- 
strel. Now and then he draws a yard- 
square turkey-red bandana from his 
pocket to mop his face and neck. A 
British warm is hardly necessary in 
latitude ten-fifty south, but what is a 
little discomfort to a man convinced 
that he is the best-dressed individual on 
Puka-Puka? 


Ears (Taringa) has somehow assem- 
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bled an almost complete golfer’s cos- 
tume. He has checked knickerbockers, 
striped woolen stockings, a golfer’s cap, 
but, alas! no brogues. Therefore he 
must walk to Zion in his stocking feet, 
and many such journeys have, of course, 
told sadly on the stockings. His huge 
toes and calloused heels are indecently 
displayed among ragged shreds of yarn. 
Dear old Mama, the wife of heathen 
William, never fails to wear her ancient 
bedgown, from which hang shreds of 
lace sewn there, perhaps, by some 
bride of fifty years ago. On her head 
she wears the crown of William’s straw 
hat. True lovers she and William must 
have been years ago when William 
acquired the hat, giving her the crown 
and reserving only the brim for himself. 
Ura, chief of police and deacon of 
the church, comes in a commodore’s 
coat, decorated with epaulettes and an 
abundance of tarnished brass _ braid. 
It was a present to his father from 
the commander of one of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s ships which visited 
Puka-Puka in the eighteen-eighties. 
So it goes. The Puka-Puka church 
parade is the most heterogeneous dis- 
play of rags and tags of cast-off clothing 
that may be seen anywhere outside 
of bedlam. Once, when Captain Viggo 
was viewing it with me, he said: ‘ What 
have the missionaries not done to the 
natives with their eternal harping on 
the necessity of covering the sinful 
body! Here we see the result. They 
have organized a Sabbath-day pro- 
cession of scarecrows and buffoons!’ 
Sometimes I too go to church. I 
wait until Sea Foam, the preacher, 
walks pompously past, wearing his 
bandmaster hat and celluloid collar; 
then I put on my Sunday coat of 
white drill and follow him into Zion. 
The service is much as it is at home: 
there are prayers, hymns, and a ser- 
mon, but here the hymns are sung 
with Polynesian gusto, interlarded with 
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grunts from the young fry and piercing 
counter-melodies sung by one or an- 
other of the village virtuosos. After 
many hymns have been sung, Sea 
Foam clears his throat and begins: — 

‘Members of this church of Zion, 
young men, old men, deacons, Chris- 
tians — health to us! This is the word 
of God as it is written in the Tabu 
Book. It says that the birth of Jesus 
was like this: When Mary was be- 
trothed to Joseph he did not know that 
she was with child, but later Mary told 
him of this. Of course Joseph, being 
only a foolish white man, was very 
angry and called her many bad names. 
But the angel of God appeared to him 
and said that Mary had spoken the 
truth when she said that she was with 
child and still a virgin. This child, the 
angel said, would be a Son of God and 
would bring the Church to the children 
of these islands and also to the white 


men. 
‘God was right when He gave His 
child to a virgin to bear, for do you 


think that any hard woman like you 
women here could have borne him? 
Of course we children of the islands do 
not know how such a thing could hap- 
pen; but it is so written in the Tabu 
Book and therefore it is the truth.’ 
Sea Foam rumbles and rambles on, 
filling an hour with his profound theo- 
logical speculations. My interest oc- 
casionally wanes before he reaches the 
end of his sermon, and I lean back 
against a post, staring at the great 
thatched roof. It must contain at 
least ten thousand square feet of pan- 
danus thatch, each sheaf being laid 
with mathematical precision and bound 
to coconut-wood plating with fine 
native sennit. The various supports, 
rafters, braces, and plates are made of 
pandanus of a rich oily brown. Gazing 
at this roof supported with beauti- 
fully smoothed and polished posts, one 
might think this a sylvan cathedral 
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where hamadryads came to dance. 
I close my eyes and see Syrinx being 
chased by Pan, Daphne by Apollo, 
but such visions fade when the congre- 
gation roars ‘Saints of God, the Dawn 
Is Brightening,’ in the native tongue. 

When we come forth we are horrified 
as usual to find that old Mama’s 
heathen husband, after sleeping all the 
week, has wakened just in time to chop 
wood of a Sunday morning. After 
the crowd has dispersed I beckon old 
William into the store and we discuss 
all sorts of matters over a bottle of my 
island-brewed ale. 

I found the Puka-Pukan language 
easy to learn, for all the Polynesian 
tongues are allied, and before I came 
to the island I had a fair knowledge 
of Tahitian, Rarotongan, and two or 
three other dialects of the Maori speech. 
In three months’ time I could speak 
the language with considerable fluency, 
but for a year or more I had difficulty 
in following conversations between na- 
tives when they slurred their words, or 
expressed themselves in obscure Puka- 
Pukan metaphors. 

The chief difficulty was in distin- 
guishing between homonymous words, 
which usually have a subtle analogy, 
such as the word ara, for example. It 
was Peni, my store boy, who first 
pointed out to me that the word means 
both ‘to sin’ and ‘to waken’; ‘for,’ he 
explained, ‘is it not a sin to waken some- 
one who is deep in slumber and very 
likely in the midst of pleasant dreams?’ 

Once Puka-Pukan was acquired, 
there was little for me to do in my 
leisure hours, — and they are many, — 
so I devoted myself to reading. Often 
I read all day long, day after day, with 
scarcely an interruption. Here, at last, 
I have read the books I have long 
promised myself to read: Pepys, Casa- 
nova, Swinburne, Borrow, Mungo Park, 
John Stow, Sterne, Conrad, Pierre 
Loti, many others. I had a regular 
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Swinburnian orgy, and for weeks my 
head swam with his ‘Hendecasyllabics.’ 


In the month of the long decline of roses 
I, beholding the summer dead before me, 
Set my face to the sea and journeyed silent. 


I have a library of a thousand vol- 
umes at Puka-Puka, and the natives, 
knowing no other book than the Bible, 
take it for granted that all my books are 
Bibles of a sort. A few of the more in- 
telligent ones realize that some of these 
Bibles are different, containing, per- 
haps, stories of Noah and Abraham not 
thought proper for Puka-Puka readers. 

I occasionally relate to them the 
Hellenic myths, the traditions of King 
Arthur, stories from the Arabian 
Nights, or one of Grimm’s fairy tales. 
They listen with deep interest, and 
some old man is sure to ask why this 
story was left out of the Puka-Puka 
Bible. 


Ill 


As I have said, Puka-Puka is a 
drowsy little island. The greater part 
of the inhabitants reverse the usual 
order of things by going to bed at 
dawn and rising at sunset. For this 
reason it was necessary for the Rever- 
end Mr. Johns, the missionary who 
occasionally visits the island, to insist 
that no child of school age should sleep 
between the hours of 8 and 10 a.m. 
During these hours Sea Foam teaches 
the children to read the Bible, while 
his assistant, Tamata (Try-It), vainly 
attempts to initiate them into some of 
the mysteries of arithmetic. 

School opens with one hundred and 
twenty-odd children lined up before the 
schoolhouse. Sea Foam and Try-It, a 
tall, gloomy-faced individual reminding 
one of the immortal Ichabod, march 
down the line examining hair and faces, 
and when, as usually happens, there are 
evidences of uncleanliness the culprits 
are sent down to the lagoon to wash. 
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When they reach the lagoon, the chil- 
dren of course wade in, not having 
any clothes to get wet, and they have 
such a happy time splashing and 
ducking one another that they forget 
all about school. Sea Foam sees no 
more of them that day. 

Following inspection comes a quarter 
of an hour of calisthenics, an innovation 
of the Reverend Mr. Johns. Parents 
look perplexedly on while their children 
go through the motions with grunts 
and sighs. ‘ Vuni — tooi — treei!’ cries 
Sea Foam, giving them the time for the 
movements. 

Sometimes Sea Foam takes a nap in 
the schoolhouse,— in fact, he frequently 
does, — whereupon all the children go 
home, and when the parson wakes he 
finds that the sun is setting. He tucks 
his Bible under his arm and strolls 
down the village street, stopping at 
the store to have a chat with me. 
School-teaching, he informs me solemn- 
ly, is a great burden. Often his whole 
day is taken up with the business of 
searching out suitable texts and stories 
for the children to learn. 

Try-It’s classes are held in a small 
thatched hut adjoining the more pre- 
tentious coral-lime schoolhouse. It is 
open at the sides; the children sit cross- 
legged on the floor, and coconut logs 
are used for benches. Here Try-It in- 
structs the youngsters in their A BC’s, 
and attempts to hammer the science 
of numbers into their heads by sing- 
song repetitions of ‘One times one is 
one, one times two is two,’ and so forth. 

One morning I looked on secretly 
at one of Try-It’s sessions. It was a 
very warm day; the faintest possible 
breeze fanned the cheeks of his charges 
and caressed his own stubbly jowls. 
Try-It, with his back to the children, 
stared vacantly across the lagoon. Per- 
haps he was thinking; possibly not. 
The singsong of the children died away 
to silence. Several youngsters stole 
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quietly out; others curled up on the 
ground and fell asleep. 

Try-It dug his hand into his overalls 
pocket and drew forth a mouth organ. 
Putting it to his lips, he breathed out 
sleepy strains. A little tot in the back 
row stood up to do a dance in time to 
the music, while others clapped their 
hands, but in a few moments every- 
one was asleep but the schoolmaster. 
He played on. I could see his long 
bony legs doing a sort of dance beneath 
the table. Presently his head began to 
nod, his arms dropped to his side. 

By that time I too had become so 
drowsy that it was all I could do 
to stumble across the road into the 
store. Peni, my store boy, was snoring 
on the counter. In the corner old 
William and his crony, Bones, had 
fallen asleep over a game of checkers. 
The village street was blazing in the 
sunlight, and not a soul to be seen the 
length of it. I went upstairs and 
stretched out in my steamer chair, 
intending to read for a few moments, 
but the book fell from my hands be- 
fore I had reached the end of the first 
paragraph. It’s a busy life we Puka- 
Pukans lead. 

One evening, after his hard day’s 
work at the schoolhouse, Sea Foam 
called at the store. I could see that he 
had some request to make, for his 
bearing was both dignified and obse- 
quious. It was like this, he explained: 
The Reverend Mr. Johns was expected 
to visit the island by return of Captain 
Viggo’s schooner, and Sea Foam wished 
to make a fine showing in the school. 
He remembered that on Rarotonga 
the school children often sang certain 
patriotic songs in English, which 
greatly pleased the missionaries. Now 
if I would consent to teach the Puka- 
Puka children some such song, Sea 
Foam would esteem it a great favor. 

I readily agreed, and entered the 
schoolhouse the next morning just as 


lessons were beginning. I wrote the 
verses of ‘God Save the King’ on the 
blackboard and then had the children 
repeat the lines of the first stanza 
after me. They quickly memorized it, 
although they were ignorant of the 
import. In three days’ time they had 
memorized the three stanzas. 

Then I began to teach them the air. 
I played it over and over on my ac- 
cordion, singing to my own accompani- 
ment. When I thought I had it well 
impressed upon their minds I rose, 
swung my hands bandmaster fashion, 
and said: ‘One, two, three, sing!’ 

Good Lord! I soon realized that I 
might as well try to teach them Parsifal. 
However, for a month I persevered and 
for a month completely failed to din 
the melody into their heads. They 
simply could not grasp it, but must 
chant the words in their own guttural 
manner, with grunts and weird arpeg- 
gios. I then tried various other songs: 
‘The Wearing of the Green,’ ‘Hail 
Columbia,’ ‘Marching through Geor- 
gia,’ but the result was the same. 

After two months of intermittent 
effort I decided to give up the business. 
But one evening I chanced to pick up 
my accordion and finger the keys idly, 
singing to myself. My friends paid 
little attention, for American or Euro- 
pean music nearly always bores the 
Puka-Pukans unless it be a song they 
themselves have adopted and com- 
pletely transformed for their own use. 
I went on from one song to another as 
they happened to come to me, and 
presently found myself singing the 
rollicking old slavers’ chantey, ‘It’s 
Time for Us to Go.’ 


‘A quick run to the south we had, and when we 
made the bight, 

We kept the offing all day long and crossed the 
bar at night. 

Six hundred niggers in the hold and seventy 
we did stow, 

And when we'd clapped the hatches on ’t was 
time for us to go. 
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“Time for us to go, 

Time for us to go, 

And when we’d clapped the hatches on 
*T was time for us to go.’ 


Old William pricked up his ears and 
Peni leaned forward to mumble some- 
thing vaguely like ‘Time for us to go.’ 
And to my astonishment Little Sea 
hummed the air without a mistake. 

Instantly the thought came to me 
that this was the song to teach the 
school children. It had a fine swing to 
it and the air was one they could 
master. The next morning I returned 
to the schoolhouse, and a day or two 
later I had one hundred and twenty 
children lustily singing: — 


‘Time for us to go, 
Time for us to go, 
When the money’s out and the liquor’s done, 
Why, it’s time for us to go.’ 


I have since had certain prickings of 
conscience because of this affair, for 
when the Reverend Mr. Johns came 
and Sea Foam had the children rise to 
greet him with this old slavers’ chantey, 
the missionary was very much upset. 
I have a warm spot in my heart for 
the Reverend: he is a truly good man, 
though somewhat narrow-minded. He 
knew, of course, that I had taught 
the children this sinful song, but he 
never once reproached me. He merely 
told Sea Foam, later, that he was 
pleased to find the children learning 
English so rapidly, but on the whole he 
believed it would be better for them 
to learn no more secular songs. Per- 
haps it was preferable for them to con- 
tinue with their hymns,‘ Blow Ye the 
Trumpet, Blow!’ and ‘Bringing in the 
Sheaves,’ in the native tongue. 


IV 


When I first came to Puka-Puka, the 
house on the west side of the trading 
station was occupied by Old Man 
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Breadfruit, his wife, and family. One 
of his children was a tall thin lad 
named Wail-of-Woe, who was given 
this name because at the time of his 
birth neighbors were wailing over the 
body of a dead baby. Thus most 
native names are acquired. A man 
may be called Sickness, because of 
some illness in the family at the time 
of his birth, or Many Fish, in honor of 
a record catch of albacore. 

As I have said, Wail-of-Woe was 
thin. He coughed frequently, and I 
soon realized that he was consumptive 
— in other words, doomed, for I have 
never known a Puka-Pukan to survive 
tuberculosis. Two thirds of the deaths 
on the island are caused by this disease. 

Nevertheless Wail-of-Woe began to 
think of marriage and soon found the 
girl of his heart, Sun-Eater, the un- 
wieldy daughter of Rock Grouper. 
My first intimation of the match was 
when Rock Grouper came into my 
store to spend a carefully hoarded bag 
of money on trousers, shirt, arm bands, 
red necktie, green hat-ribbon, a bottle 
of perfume, and a pair of Boston garters 
for his prospective son-in-law. It is the 
island custom for the bride’s relatives 
to clothe the groom for the marriage, 
while the groom’s relatives deck out 
the bride. Later in the day Breadfruit 
and his kin came to purchase a great 
quantity of finery for Sun-Eater: rib- 
bons, calico, Jap lace, Swiss embroidery, 
and yards and yards of white muslin. 

On the day of the wedding all the 
villagers gathered in the road to see 
the bride and groom pass churchward. 
Wail-of-Woe walked ahead, very stiff 
and self-conscious in all his new clothes 
and some borrowed ones as well. His 
red necktie and the green ribbon wound 
many times around Tihoti’s bowler hat 
were very conspicuous, almost as much 
so as his Boston garters, which had 
been attached outside the legs of his 
trousers. As there were no socks to 
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support, the ends flapped against his 
bony legs. He had also borrowed 
Abel’s wonderful squeaking shoes. 

Sun-Eater walked a modest distance 
behind, her comfortable girth increased 
by ten yards of muslin dress and a 
dozen chemises and petticoats borrowed 
from her friends. The skirts of her 
dress dragged on the ground, and so 
many ruffles had been attached here 
and there that only her chubby face 
and the tips of her fingers were visible. 
Perched on top of her head was a 
pandanus-leaf hat of native manu- 
facture, decorated with innumerable 
ribbons and streamers, including two 
old red-and-black typewriter ribbons I 
had contributed. 

All of us then followed to the church, 
and after Sea Foam had married them 
Wail-of-Woe and his wife repaired to 
Breadfruit’s house, where they sat 
stiffly on a mat placed before the door. 

Then began the most important part 
of the wedding-day ceremonies. With 
a loud whoop, Rock Grouper, the 
bride’s father, rushed from his house 
across the street with an old patched 
singlet in one hand and two yards of 
dungaree in the other. Stopping before 
the married pair, he did an extempora- 
neous dance to the accompaniment of 
a weird song. Then, holding the singlet 
and the dungaree aloft, he shouted: 
‘This is a day of great sadness! Gaze at 
these, O people of Puka-Puka! A new 
singlet which cost me twelve shillings 
[{ had sold it to him six months before 
for three], and all thrown away on this 
good-for-nothing, ugly imbecile, Wail- 
of-Woe!’ 

Here Wail-of-Woe nodded his head 
sympathetically as though in full agree- 
ment with his father-in-law. With an- 
other whoop Rock Grouper continued: 

‘This marriage is none of my doing! 
I have been against it from the first! 
For years I have refused to let my fine 
fat daughter marry this ne’er-do-well. 


Look at her, people of Puka-Puka! 
She has the royal blood of Peru Island 
in her stomach: a finer, fatter woman is 
not to be found — and all, all thrown 
away on the worthless idiot, Wail-of- 
Woe! Curse him, the bag of bones! 
Not only does he steal my beautiful 
daughter, but he robs me of my sub- 
stance as well! See! The very clothes 
on his back — it was I who bought 
them, for I was ashamed, knowing that 
without my help he would come naked 
to the wedding! And now he takes my 
beautiful singlet, too! Aué! My beau- 
tiful new twelve-shilling singlet! Aué! 
I am now a pauper!’ 

With that he furiously threw the rag- 
ged singlet at Wail-of-Woe, and hurled 
after it the two yards of dungaree. 
He had worked himself into an almost 
frenzied state, and tears of self-pity 
were actually flowing down his cheeks. 

Then came Breadfruit, as speedily 
as his elephantiac legs would permit. 
Six yards of cheap print cloth streamed 
from one hand, and in the other was a 
pair of old white cotton stockings. 

‘This is a day of great sorrow!’ he 
yelled, waving the stockings. ‘Weep 
with me, people of Puka-Puka, for to- 
day a penniless woman, old enough to 
be his mother, has robbed me of my 
son! For years I forbade the match, 
but at last the tears of Sun-Eater’s 
family softened my heart and I fool- 
ishly consented to this marriage. I 
was ashamed, so I threw away all my 
wealth to clothe the hussy! Look at 
her great mouth that would frighten a 
shark! Her hair is falling out with old 
age, and she has hardly a tooth in her 
head! And gaze upon my fine son, the 
flower of the young men, thrown away 
upon this hideous cannibal!’ 

Here Sun-Eater nodded her head in 
agreement, as did the rest of the throng. 

With many a despairing grunt, 
Breadfruit moved clumsily through 
the steps of a dance; then, flinging the 
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print cloth and stockings at the bride, 
he moaned: ‘Now I am a pauper! 
Everything is taken from me— my 
son, these beautiful stockings, six yards 
of the finest cloth, which cost me 
five shillings a yard [I had sold it to 
him at ninepence]—all is gone, thrown 
away on this loose woman!’ 

Thus went the Puka-Puka ceremony 
of ‘making big.’ No wedding would 
be complete without it. 

Wildly waving his arms, George, the 
Leeward Village dandy, sprang before 
the couple, flourishing a bottle of hair 
oil and yelling that it had cost him 
eighteen shillings. Everyone knew that 
the price was one and sixpence, but 
that mattered nothing. He, the gener- 
ous George, cared nothing for expense. 
He was more than willing to buy 
costly gifts for Sun-Eater; for, he 
admitted, she had been his sweetheart 
in the past, but he had generously 
given her her freedom when he learned 
that poor old Wail-of-Woe wanted to 
marry her. Then he took from Wail-of- 
Woe’s head the bowler hat he had lent 
him for the wedding, threw the bottle 
of hair oil into Sun-Eater’s lap, and 
strode off at a manly gait. 

Old Mama, the wife of William the 
heathen, came next. She was dressed in 
her mildewed bedgown and flourished 
a handkerchief in her hand. I had 
sold her the handkerchief that morning 
for ninepence. Mama screamed that 
this was no ordinary handkerchief, but 
a particularly fine one that her friend 
the trader had brought with him from 
his own land and had reluctantly sold 
to her for nine shillings. Such a splen- 
did gift was quite thrown away on such 
a skeleton as Wail-of-Woe; however, 
since he was her nephew, she would 
give it to him merely as a matter of 
family pride. She then put her withered 
limbs through a dance movement. 

Many others, friends and relatives, 
brought gifts, each of them trying to 


outdo the others in praising his gift 
and disparaging the bride or groom. 
I presented a bag of flour, and when 
I turned away without ‘making big,’ 
Peni, my store boy, jumped up and 
spoke in my stead, bouncing the price 
of the flour to as many pounds as it was 
shillings. Then my old friend William 
joined him, and together they heaped 
insults on Sun-Eater and Wail-of-Woe, 
telling them how utterly unworthy 
they were to receive this priceless gift 
from the white trader, a man known 
as far away as Apia and Tahiti and 
Rarotonga for his great deeds and his 
unheard-of generosity. 

‘There!’ said Peni, coming up to me. 
‘If I had not spoken, people would 
have thought that was only an ordi- 
nary fifteen-shilling bag of flour.’ 

‘So it was,’ I replied. Peni gave me 
an astonished glance. 

‘But it isn’t now!’ he said, and I 
think he believed it. 

Some brought presents of roast 
chickens and pigs; others brought 
drinking nuts, fish, and taro cooked 
into puddings. When evening had set 
in the food was so divided that all those 
who had taken part in the gift-giving 
should have a share. The other gifts 
were kept by Wail-of-Woe and his wife, 
although at some marriages even the 
offerings of clothing, perfume, and so 
forth are divided. In that case a man 
who has given the groom a pair of 
trousers may very well take them home 
with him again, or perhaps a shirt or a 
pair of secondhand shoes in place of 
them. At this particular kind of 
‘making big’ George invariably presents 
the groom with his British army over- 
coat and Scratch-Woman’s offering to 
the bride is the black lace dress handed 
down from mother to daughter in her 
family for many years. The under- 
standing is, of course, that these. arti- 
cles shall be returned to the donors 
when the division of spoils takes place. 
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V 


A year after his marriage Wail-of- 
Woe was in the last stages of consump- 
tion. Bosun-Woman and Jeffrey, her 
husband, visited him daily, for one is 
the island undertaker and the other the 
island doctor. 

This loud-mouthed Bosun-Woman! 
None of Walter Scott’s old women 
who hobble to wakes could surpass her 
in ghoulishness. She takes a morbid 
pleasure in visiting the dangerously ill 
and is never so happy as when laying 
out a corpse. Although she is not far 
past forty she appears to be much 
older, except for her hair, which is 
black. It hangs loosely down her back 
in tangled hanks, damp with fish oil. 
Her cheeks are withered and flabby, 
her eyes are like buttons of black jade, 
and her mouth is large and pale. 

Jeffrey is much older. He is tall, 
bony, and walks with a_ wriggling 
motion as though his hips were out of 
joint. He shaves every Christmas with 
the Central Village razor. He wears a 
grass skirt, nothing else, and his legs 
are as hairy and almost as thin as a 
spider’s. He is the only doctor on 
Puka-Puka and mixes noxious things 
like fish intestines, chicken droppings, 
coconut bark, sea urchins, and the like, 
for all diseases, external or internal. 
These he administers in large doses, 
and if the patient is not cured by the 
power of suggestion he dies from the 
effect of the medicine. 

Jeffrey has three other methods of 
treatment. One is massage, which is 
often helpful. The second is by invo- 
cations to the spirits of the dead, who 
cause the patient’s illness by possessing 
his body. In some cases Jeffrey’s invo- 
cations cure, for they create a hopeful 
state of mind in the sick person, who 
believes that the malignant spirit is 
being driven out. 

The third method of treatment is 
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disastrous in most cases, particularly 
in cases of tuberculosis, for it consists 
in putting the patient on a strict diet of 
a very coarse kind of taro, land crabs, 
and coconut crabs. Jeffrey claims that 
by eating good taro, fish, eggs, fowls, 
and the like, the effect of his medicine 
is neutralized. This tabu doubtless 
comes from ancient times when the 
witch doctors shrewdly killed off the 
weaklings in an effort to combat over- 
population. The tabu also saved the 
fish and taro for the warriors and the 
witch doctors themselves. 

Wail-of-Woe sank fast on his diet 
of puraka and crabs, as well as from 
his daily doses of nauseous medicine. 
Bosun-Woman called at his house every 
day, where she amused herself by com- 
posing the death chant to be wailed 
over his body. Wail-of-Woe did not in 
the least resent her visits. On the con- 
trary, he seemed to look forward to 
them and would make suggestions for 
improvements in the verses she was 
composing. And he would discuss with 
her the arrangements for his burial — 
how many yards of white calico would 
suffice for the winding sheet, and so 
forth. He seemed to have no fear 
whatever of the approaching end. 

One evening old Mama came to tell 
me that Wail-of-Woe was to die that 
night. Jeffrey had said so. 

I went to Wail-of-Woe’s house and 
looked in. He was sitting in Sea Foam’s 
steamer chair, propped up by pillows, 
while close by squatted a dozen people 
staring at him. His eyes were hollow 
and his body frightfully emaciated. 

‘I am going to die to-night, Ropati,’ 
he muttered hoarsely, and then broke 
down with a racking fit of coughing. 
Bosun-Woman was not there; it was 
not proper for her to appear on the last 
day until after the first death wail — 
she was at home, wide-awake, waiting. 

I returned to the trading station and 
put a lively record on my phonograph, 
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but it did little to cheer me up. I retired 
early and was awakened about two in 
the morning by a piercing scream. 
Hurrying footsteps sounded in the road 
below. I went to the verandah and 
looked down. Bosun-Woman passed, 
going to the wake, her flabby face with 
its ghastly smile looking even more 
horrible by moonlight. She walked 
with a light mincing step and her hair 
slapped back and forth across her back 
like a wet rag. 

Others followed: children, old men, 
old women, all on their way to hear the 
new dirge Bosun-Woman would wail 
over the body. 

Screech after screech cut through the 
still night air, but at length these sub- 
sided and the death chant burst forth. 
How is one to describe such a song with 
nothing of the sort from civilized lands 
to be used as a comparison? Puka-Puka 
death chants are peculiar to this island, 
and there seems to be nothing human 
about them. The sounds range from 
eerie guttural moans rising slowly to 
ear-splitting screams when the wife 
throws her body across that of her dead 
husband, tearing her hair with outcries 
that chill the blood; then there are 
almost whispered chantings and sob- 
bings that seem to come from another 
world. When I first heard one of these 
songs I was fascinated by its unearthly 
quality, and found myself unconsciously 
swaying my body in unison with Bosun- 
Woman, uttering meaningless syllables 
in her unvarying cadence. I had to 
tear myself away from the spot and 
dash my hands against my head to 
break the spell I was under. 

All that night, all the next day, and 
all the following night Bosun-Woman 
led the death chant over the body of 
Wail-of-Woe. Thus all the relatives ex- 
hausted themselves emotionally, aban- 
doning themselves to grief until an 
inevitable reaction set in. As a result, 


when Wail-of-Woe was buried, even 
Sun-Eater could greet the world with a 
smile. 

VI 

At night the coconut groves of Puka- 
Puka are filled with moving shadows — 
lacelike shadows of fronds, shadows of 
stiff-limbed pandanus trees, of ground 
bush, of fleecy trade-wind clouds skim- 
ming low overhead. And there are 
the shadows of the kaki, the young 
unmarried, stealing from the villages to 
their meetings on the lonely outer 
beaches, where great breakers thunder 
on the reef and long stretches of pure 
coral sand glimmer faintly under the 
light of moon or stars. 

If some Paul Pry were to follow them 
to these nightly rendezvous, he would 
doubtless be greatly shocked. He would 
see naked youthful figures dancing 
joyously in the ghostly light. He 
would hear snatches of weird heathen 
song, provocative rhythms drummed 
out on coconut shells; and faintly above 
the roar of the surf he would hear, far 
offshore, exultant shouts where groups 
of young Puka-Pukans disport them- 
selves like schools of porpoises in the 
deep sea, riding the great swells just 
rising to break on the reef. 

The young unmarried of Puka-Puka 
correspond to ‘these wild young people’ 
that parents of our day — of all times, 
in fact—are forever shaking their 
heads about. But the parents of this 
island are by no means concerned about 
their sons and daughters just emerging 
into manhood and womanhood. They 
themselves were once young, they re- 
member, and did precisely as their 
children are doing now. Their parents 
before them did the same, and so it 
has gone through countless generations. 
If there is any place on earth where 
men and women live naturally, surely 
it is Puka-Puka. 





ARE WE PLAYING THE GAME? 


BY GEORGE E. PUTNAM 


I 


Since the end of the war we have 
heard much about the doctrine, long 
recognized as a commonplace among 
economists, that the debts of one 
country to another can be settled only 
through the transfer of goods or serv- 
ices from the debtor to the creditor 
country. We have been confronted 
with this doctrine more and more with 
ach succeeding year. We first en- 
countered it when we ventured to form 
an intelligent opinion on the repara- 
tions question — how much Germany 
could pay and the manner in which she 
would pay it. We next heard about it 
when we began to deal with the disturb- 
ing problem of war debts — how Eng- 
land, Belgium, France, and Italy were 
going to pay the interest and principal 
on their war and post-war borrow- 
ings from the American Government. 
Bringing the matter all the way home, 
we are now obliged to take fresh cogni- 
zance of the doctrine whenever we seri- 
ously consider the status of that large 
group of private American investors 
who have been buying enormous quan- 
tities of foreign bonds — how these in- 
vestors are to receive the interest or div- 
idends in years to come on the foreign 
securities they have been putting away 
in their strong boxes. 

In its more refined form the doctrine 
does not state that a debtor country 
seeking to effect a settlement of its obli- 
gations must send goods direct to the 
country where its creditors live. On the 
contrary, it may sell its goods or services 


in any foreign market. The essence of 
the doctrine is that a debtor country 
in its trade relations with the rest of the 
world must develop an excess of total 
exports over total imports, an excess 
approximately equal to the yearly obli- 
gations it expects to meet. It will then 
be in a position to satisfy its foreign 
creditors. The sale of goods abroad in 
excess of purchases abroad will leave 
cash balances, somewhere beyond its 
own boundaries, on which drafts can be 
drawn for the payment of external obli- 
gations. 

Just as a debtor country must sell 
more than it buys, soa creditor country 
must buy more than it sells. It must in- 
crease its importations of foreign goods, 
no matter in what country the goods 
originate, or it must diminish its export 
trade, if it would receive the money 
payments which the foreign debtor is 
trying to make. In short, a creditor 
country must have an excess of total 
imports over total exports sufficiently 
large to permit it to receive in goods or 
services the interest and principal pay- 
ments due from the outside. 

At times we have given an attentive 
and sympathetic ear to this doctrine. 
It has seemed clear to everyone, for ex- 
ample, that Germany could make rep- 
aration payments only to the extent 
that she was able to develop a surplus 
production of goods and services which 
outside markets would take. Up to this 
point there has been no ground for argu- 
ment. We have accepted the doctrine 
outright as applied to the method by 
which a debtor country must discharge 
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its external obligations. But when 
it comes to fitting the doctrine in 
with our own status as a great creditor 
country, foredoomed to receive large 
payments from foreign debtors, our at- 
titude toward all such doctrine becomes 
at once lukewarm, then cold, and, on 
further consideration, openly antag- 
onistic. Surely, we argue, there is some 
way to beat it. 

We have made determined efforts to 
negative that portion of the doctrine 
which tells how a creditor country must 
receive its interest and principal pay- 
ments from debtor countries. We have 
shown unequivocally that we do not 
want foreign goods to compete in our 
markets with the products of our own 
manufacture. If foreigners can arrange 
to send us raw materials which we do 
not produce, all well and good, but un- 
der no circumstances do we want their 
manufactured products. That has been 
our answer to the widely proclaimed 
doctrine of the economists. 


II 


Our demonstration of protest began 
shortly after the end of the war. We 
had a strong feeling at the time — and 
it may have been a reasonable feeling 
— that European countries would make 
a supreme effort to recover market out- 
lets which had been lost while the war 
was on. Our feelings in the matter were 
aggravated by at least three important 
considerations. In the first place, there 
lay in the back of our minds the fact 
that European countries owed the 
American Government billions of dol- 
lars on account of our war and post- 
war advances which, according to the 
doctrine of the economists, could be 
repaid only in the form of goods or 
services. Secondly, it was realized that 
Germany in particular had need of a 
large external market where she could 
sell her products and build up cash bal- 


ances with which to pay her reparation 
obligations. And what more accessible 
or coveted market was there than ours? 
Finally, our leaders made much of the 
argument, though it contained only a 
modicum of truth, that a nation having 
a depreciated currency enjoyed special 
manufacturing and selling advantages 
not possessed by nations whose curren- 
cies were on a gold basis. 

Confronted with an international 
trade situation which seemed ominous, 
at a time when our own industry was 
languishing as the result of post-war 
deflation, we promptly convinced our- 
selves that drastic action was needed 
to meet the trade emergency. In order 
to safeguard our industries against the 
alleged dangers of European competi- 
tion and to ensure the maintenance of 
our high standard of living, we put 
through special tariff legislation in 1921 
in the form of an Emergency Tariff 
Act. In the following year we reaf- 
firmed our belief in the efficacy of 
goods-exclusion principles by passing 
the Fordney Tariff Act. 

Our return to a high-tariff policy did 
not inflict great hardship on European 
countries at the moment. Although 
heavily indebted to us on open account 
as a result of the war, they could not 
immediately pay off these obligations 
by sending us goods. Their productive 
efficiency was too far below pre-war 
standards, their trade was still disor- 
ganized. It is impossible to believe that 
they could have become dangerous com- 
petitors in our markets forthwith, even 
if our tariff had been left unchanged. 
Be that as it may, the effect of the 
very substantial increase in our tariff 
duties was to make their case more 
hopeless than it would have been other- 
wise. It not only operated to retard the 
revival of their internal trade, but it 
put off still further the day when they 
could pay their external debts in the 
ordinary commercial way. Deprived of 
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the power to send us goods, they had no 
alternative but to send us gold. Here 
was a product which could be sent in 
duty-free. 

Throughout the three and one-half 
year period ending January 1924, we 
had a veritable flood of gold imports. 
Our gold holdings piled up at an aver- 
age rate of more than $1,000,000 a 
day. We became the possessors of one 
half of the world’s supply of monetary 
gold. Never before had a single country 
amassed so large a proportion of the 
world’s standard money; such a per- 
sistent and one-sided movement of the 
metal had never been considered with- 
in the bounds of possibility. It was 
as if one half of the contents of the 
Atlantic Ocean suddenly moved over 
into the Pacific and remained there, not- 
withstanding an old-fashioned doctrine 
about water seeking its own level. 

Our tariff legislation of 1921 and 
1922 was not, of course, the only factor 
which caused foreign gold to pile up in 
this country. There were a number of 
contributing causes, not the least im- 
portant of which, as will be seen pres- 
ently, was our manner of dealing with 
imported gold after it reached our 
vaults. But when all of the causes of 
this phenomenal gold movement have 
been enumerated and appraised, there 
is no escaping the conclusion that our 
goods-exclusion policy, as expressed in 
post-war tariff legislation, forced us to 
take vast quantities of gold which need 
never have come and which now con- 
stitute a serious problem to be reckoned 
with. 


Ill 


Had our banking authorities utilized 
the gold as it came to us, matters would 
have righted themselves in the course 
of time in spite of tariff barriers. Gold 
imports would have set about auto- 
matically to create the conditions under 
which foreign goods could be sold in our 


markets. The flood of gold coming to 
our shores would have cheapened the 
dollar and, in accordance with the pre- 
dictions of practically all European 
students of the question, we should 
have had an inflation in our prices. 
On the other side of the picture, the 
countries which were sending the gold 
to us would have experienced the oppo- 
site effects — they would have had a 
corresponding deflation in their prices. 
Sooner or later the automatic workings 
of the gold standard would have created 
a sufficient differential between our 
level of prices and that of foreign 
countries to permit their goods to scale 
our tariff wall and to create cash bal- 
ances which they could use to pay their 
obligations. 

Wisely or unwisely, we did not per- 
mit the flood of gold to work toward 
this goal. We astonished the European 
prophets by temporarily depriving 
gold of its inflationary power. We de- 
liberately thwarted the intelligent pur- 
pose for which it came to us. We de- 
layed the issue. 

Putting vast quantities of gold into 
storage where it could have no stimulat- 
ing effect upon the volume of credit 
or the level of prices was an accomplish- 
ment without precedent in the world’s 
banking history. We need not delve 
into the technical structure of Federal 
Reserve banking which made this ac- 
complishment possible. It is sufficient 
to note that we happened to be in a 
position where a gold-storage, or gold- 
sterilization, policy could be carried 
out, within certain limits, if we wanted 
to make the attempt. And we wanted 
earnestly to make it. We had just 
come through a painful period of de- 
flation, following the inflation of 1919 
when a too liberal use had been made 
of our gold reserves. Having had that 
memorable experience with the full 
cycle of inflation and deflation, we were 
bent on avoiding a repetition of it. 
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Moreover, the feeling was general 
among Federal Reserve authorities 
that we were only trustees for a large 
part of the gold which was being sent 
to us, and that when European coun- 
tries set about restoring their depreci- 
ated currencies we should have to part 
with some of our holdings. In these 
circumstances it was deemed the part 
of prudence that the vast gold supply 
Wwe were accumulating should be so 
managed that it might be kept avail- 
able for redistribution, as the occasion 
arose, without producing any untoward 
or disturbing effects on our own trade 
or financial situation. 

Some have objected to the statement 
that we ‘sterilized’ gold, and a number 
of other terms have been suggested as 
more fairly descriptive of our policy. 
For the present purpose it matters 
little whether we say that gold was 
sterilized, valorized, neutralized, buried, 
warehoused, hoarded, impounded, or 
conserved. The records show that dur- 
ing the period between August 1920 
and January 1924 our net imports of 
gold amounted to $1,400,000,000, and 
yet — here is the extraordinary fact 
over the period as a whole we had no 
net expansion in the total volume of 
credit either at the Federal Reserve 
banks or at seven hundred of the largest 
member banks. Whether we sterilized 
$1,400,000,000 of imported gold or 
merely conserved it, we did what we 
could in a financial way, though we 
must have done it unwittingly, to make 
the tariff all the more effective in ex- 
cluding foreign goods. 


IV 


It is still too early to make a full 
appraisal of the consequences of our 
gold-sterilization policy. That there 
are and will continue to be important 
consequences of a policy which, what- 
ever its purpose, effectively postponed 


the date when foreign debtors could 
pay us in goods, we can rest assured. 
Or, to state the case in other terms, we 
can hardly expect to thwart the intel- 
ligent purpose of a large and sustained 
gold movement over a period of three 
and one-half years without getting con- 
sequences of a far-reaching nature, 
affecting not only ourselves but our 
foreign debtors as well. A few of the 
immediate consequences can be seen 
already. 

One of the direct results of refusing 
to employ the gold we received was 
that we continued to get more gold. 
This result was inevitable. In the face 
of excessive gold supplies we main- 
tained money rates at a high level, a 
level too high to make it worth while 
for business to expand and use up some 
of our dormant credit. We engaged in 
a kind of price-fixing programme with 
respect to gold, arbitrarily fixing the 
interest price at which gold could be 
used as a basis for credit. Our object, 
of course, was to prevent inflation, and 
in this we were partly successful, but 
the net result of our efforts was to 
aggravate the problem of excessive 
gold supplies in a way that was never 
contemplated. 

We could at any time adopt a similar 
policy with reference to wheat or any 
other farm product for the purpose of 
bringing relief to a depressed agricul- 
ture. We could enact a law requiring 
some federal agency to raise the prices 
of farm products arbitrarily. We have 
not taken this drastic step as a remedy 
for agricultural depression because we 
have known full well that such a step 
would be unwise. It would stimulate 
farmers to produce more wheat when 
we already have too much, and the 
supplies would eventually become so 
large that arbitrary price maintenance 
would break down of its own accord. 

Our price-fixing efforts with respect 
to gold met exactly that fate. The 
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vacuum created by our artificially 
high interest rates caused more and 
more gold to be thrust upon us. It was 
a case involving the operation of a 
simple economic law which states that 
goods will move to that market where 
they can be sold to the best advantage. 
In response to this law, foreign gold 
continued to move to our markets 
until they became congested. By the 
early part of 1924 our gold stocks had 
become so large that arbitrary control 
broke down,—on gold as it would 
have on wheat, — and all gold which 
came in thereafter automatically be- 
came the basis for credit expansion. 

The automatic relationship between 
gold imports and credit expansion 
following the breakdown of control 
may be seen in the developments which 
took place over the ensuing three and 
one-half year period, ending July 1927. 
During this period we had net imports 
of gold of approximately $400,000,000, 
and an expansion in the loans and in- 
vestments of about seven hundred of 
our largest banks of more than $4,000,- 
000,000. Thus every dollar of gold 
coming in during this period multi- 
plied itself in credit operations more 
than ten times. It was impossible for 
the Federal Reserve banks to prevent 
this phenomenal expansion. They had 
reached the end of their power to steri- 
lize imported gold. Once our rain barrel 
had been filled to overflowing, we could 
no longer control the use of the addi- 
tional water that poured into it. 

Another consequence of our gold- 
storage policy — and this consequence 
was felt acutely by our foreign debtors— 
was that we brought on a fall in the 
world’s level of prices. The truth of 
this statement cannot be demonstrated 
mathematically, but it stands to reason 
that the transfer of $1,400,000,000 of 
the world’s gold stock from foreign 
bank reserves, where it was being used 
as a basis for credit, to our own vaults, 
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where it was held in complete idleness, 
should artificially raise its value. If 
we warehoused 15 per cent or more of 
the world’s supply of wheat in the 
course of a crop year, and kept it ware- 
housed, would not the price of wheat 
rise? And if we could raise the price of 
wheat in this manner, would not the 
storing of 15 per cent of the world’s 
gold supply raise its value also? The 
evidence seems to be unmistakable that 
our storage policy raised the value of 
gold throughout the world. And rais- 
ing the value or purchasing power of 
gold is the same thing as reducing the 
level of prices. 

Theory says that our policy should 
have caused a fall in prices, and the 
trend of world prices following the ter- 
mination of our gold-storing activities 
bears out the theory. Between January 
1925 and July 1927 there was a general 
decline in wholesale prices in all gold- 
standard countries, ranging from 10 
per cent in the United States to 17 per 
cent in England. So pronounced an 
appreciation in the purchasing power of 
gold — that is what a fall in prices 
means — was bound to have an ad- 
verse effect upon foreign debtors. 
Their loans had been contracted when 
the dollar was cheap; now they had to 
meet interest charges on cheap loans 
when the dollar was more valuable. 
It may safely be said that in creating a 
condition of gold shortage throughout 
the world we imposed an additional 
burden upon our foreign debtors of 
approximately 10 per cent. 

It was impossible for foreign coun- 
tries to overcome the artificial gold 
shortage by increasing gold production 
at the mines or by making new econ- 
omies in the use of gold. There were, 
however, certain economies that could 
be made, and our policy compelled 
the central banks of foreign countries 
to economize in every possible way. 
Strange as it may seem, their principal 
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means of economy lay in transferring 
a part of their gold reserves to our own 
banks. To accomplish this purpose 
they had only to buy with their own 
currencies the dollar balances which 
were being created through the sale of 
foreign securities in our markets, or 
they could make direct shipments of 
gold. Once they had acquired a de- 
posit balance with our banking institu- 
tions, they not only had something 
which would pay them interest, but 
also, in many cases, something which 
the laws of their respective countries 
allowed them to count as part of their 
required reserves. 

It was in this way that foreign banks 
responded to the artificial gold short- 
age we created. They sent us gold, 
which we did not want, in order to 
make their reserves do double duty. 
We have no precise means of knowing 
the extent to which they practised this 
particular form of gold economy, or 
how our international account now 
stands as the result of these operations. 
However, we have an estimate of the 
Department of Commerce for the year 
1926, which shows that foreigners had 
deposits and short-time investments in 
this country of about $2,250,000,000, 
and that after allowing for the un- 
funded items they owed us there re- 
mained a net credit to foreign account 
of about $1,150,000,000. There is 
every reason to believe that our net 
debt to foreigners on short-time account 
is far greater now than it was in 1926. 

A good deal of concern has been 
shown about this situation. It has 
been suggested that at any moment we 
might be called upon to convert these 
short-time investments and deposit bal- 
ances into gold for export, and that 
the sudden withdrawal of so vast a 
quantity of gold would put a serious 
strain on our credit structure. Whether 
or not the fears on this score are well 
founded, it is to be noted that we have 


here a disturbing problem of our own 
creation — we are reaping the harvest 
of years of resistance to natural forces 
which, if allowed to operate, would 
have compelled us to take foreign goods 
in payment for the obligations due us. 


V 


The record of our accomplishment 
thus far shows that we have succeeded, 
temporarily at least, in negativing the 
doctrine of the economists — first, 
through tariff legislation, and then, in- 
directly, through the pursuance of an 
adroit monetary policy. In order to 
defeat this doctrine we chose to go 
directly against the tide. In so doing 
we not only created for ourselves seri- 
ous problems which have yet to be 
faced, but, what is also important, we 
inflicted upon foreign debtors certain 
injuries which are already plainly visi- 
ble. First of all, our high-tariff policy 
excluded their goods at the very time 
they owed us money. This operated to 
retard the revival of their trade and the 
restoration of their currencies. Then our 
hoarding of gold contributed to the 
same end, preventing the development 
of a situation where they could have 
sent goods to us in spite of the tariff. 
Finally, our gold-storage policy gave 
rise to a world shortage of gold which 
deflated foreign prices and made it 
more difficult than ever for foreign 
debtors to pay the interest on high- 
price debts out of low-price products. 
In the light of these considerations, is 
it any wonder that there is a grow- 
ing gulf between the United States 
and foreign countries? Have we really 
played the game? 

As for ourselves, it is difficult to see 
wherein we have accomplished anything 
of a constructive nature. In the six 
years since our tariff legislation the 
problem of getting our payments has 
come no nearer to being solved. It 
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has, in fact, been aggravated by our 
obstructionist tactics. We have be- 
come a great creditor nation with 
known foreign investments of around 
$14,000,000,000, on which we expect 
to receive interest of approximately 
$1,000,000,000 a year. In addition to 
these investments, which are held pri- 
vately, we hold a great mass of Eu- 
ropean war-debt obligations on which 
we are receiving interest and principal 
payments of $200,000,000 a year. 

As a creditor nation we ought to be 
receiving these payments in goods — 
we ought to be importing more than we 
are exporting. But we are doing ex- 
actly the opposite. We are still show- 
ing a substantial export balance ‘in 
our favor.’ Instead of taking goods in 
payment for the yearly obligations due 
us we are taking promissory notes and 
other pieces of paper on a large scale. 
During the past year we made loans 
and investments in foreign countries of 
$1,500,000,000. This means that we 
advanced our own money to foreigners 
on the strength of their promissory 
notes, and they gave it back to us in 
payment for goods and past interest 
accumulations! 

Thus far we have fared pretty well 
on our holdings of foreign bonds. To 
all outward appearances we have been 
getting the interest payments on these 
promissory notes in the normal way. 
In reality, however, we have been cash- 
ing one another’s interest coupons. 
Tom received interest on his 1926 for- 
eign bond because Dick bought one in 
1927. Both will get their interest in 
1928 if Harry buys one. As time goes 
on, Tom, Dick, and Harry must all re- 
turn to the market at intervals and cash 
their own interest coupons by buying 
new bonds, or other bond buyers must 
be found who will cash the interest 
coupons for them. 

As a nation, our position is not unlike 
that of the merchant who on making 


a sale to one of his customers takes 
the customer’s promissory note, bear- 
ing interest. At the end of the year 
the customer offers another promissory 
note in payment for the accrued inter- 
est. He then proceeds to buy more 
goods for which he pays with more 
promissory notes, repeating the same 
operation year after year. The prob- 
lem is: How long can the merchant 
continue to give credit in this manner, 
and how long before the customer is a 
bankrupt? 

When confronted with this perplex- 
ing problem, we are inclined to brush 
it lightly aside. We have been so suc- 
cessful in cashing the interest coupons 
on foreign bonds over the past six 
years that we are not much concerned 
with philosophical speculations on the 
future status of debtor or creditor 
countries. We prefer to dismiss the 
whole problem by agreeing with the 
optimist who, falling from the roof of a 
forty-story skyscraper, at length passed 
an open window on the third floor, 
where he was heard to remark, ‘Every- 
thing’s going all right so far.’ 

With the continued advance in our 
position as a creditor country, as now 
seems inevitable, the question arises 
as to how we are going to get the pay- 
ments due us if we go on showing 
resistance to the importation of goods. 
At the rate our foreign investments 
have been growing and will probably 
continue to grow, larger and larger 
interest payments will be due us each 
year. We cannot take promissory 
notes in payment for an indefinite 
period. There is a limit also to the num- 
ber of sound promissory notes that can 
be offered. Suppose we simplify the 
problem as much as possible by for- 
getting about such items as interest and 
principal payments on the war debts, 
on the assumption that these items may 
be canceled at some future date by a 
stroke of the pen. That helps a little. 
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We then have to deal with foreign obli- 
gations of about $14,000,000,000, all 
privately owned, which cannot be got 
rid of through cancellation. How are 
the holders of these obligations going 
to receive their interest in years to 
come? 

Under a goods-exclusion policy, the 
holders of foreign bonds may get some 
of their interest payments in the form 
of duty-free raw materials which do not 
compete with our own products. They 
may also get payments in the form 
of foreign services. For example, the 
countries in which our tourists travel 
and spend their money are rendering 
us a service. The same is true of those 
countries which receive remittances 
from our immigrant population, which 
carry our ocean freight, or which insure 
our cargoes. The more we spend for 
foreign services and noncompeting raw 
materials, the easier it will be for the 
holders of foreign bonds to collect their 
interest. 

Will these items be large enough to 
balance the international account and 
provide cash for the interest coupons? 
We are gambling that they will be. 
Who knows whether we shall win or 
lose in this particular gamble? Mathe- 
matically, the chances are all against 
us. If we put on one side of the scales 
the rate at which the yearly interest 
bill of foreign debtors is accumulating, 
and on the other side the greatest con- 
ceivable rate of increase in the impor- 
tation of services and duty-free raw 
materials, there is not the remotest 
possibility of getting a balanced rela- 
tionship. Only through ‘an act of 
God,’ as the lawyers say, could the 
scales be balanced. 


VI 


Having created the problem of inter- 
national payments, we alone can solve 
it. We can approach the problem in 


the spirit that we are dealing with a 
purely personal matter of business, 
affecting only ourselves; or, as befits 
our newly acquired status as a great 
creditor country, we can take the 
broader view that we have certain 
responsibilities to our debtors. What 
are we going to do about it? 

There are at least three ways of 
dealing with the problem. One way is 
to ignore it, ‘sit tight,’ and ‘let Europe 
stew in its own juice.’ Under this plan 
we should manage our trade and mon- 
etary affairs for our own immediate 
advantage. Although continuing to 
lend freely on the outside, we should 
have no concern whatever for the rest 
of the world. Eventually we should 
find that the countries and foreign 
industries to which we had made loans 
and sold goods could not meet their 
interest charges. The principal of the 
loans, too, would be wiped out. The 
problem would then be solved. 

Many of the proposals which have 
been put forward from time to time 
for credit restriction or goods exclusion 
could lead to no other result. As a 
means of balancing the international 
account a solution of this kind would 
be effective, but it is surely not the 
kind of solution anybody wants. 

A second method of dealing with the 
problem would be to remove its princi- 
pal cause —that is, reduce the tariff 
and allow a greater quantity of foreign 
goods to be sold in our markets. 

It is beginning to seem clear to the 
writer that our post-war tariff legisla- 
tion was a mistake. There was no 
emergency at the time requiring emer- 
gency treatment. We were not being 
flooded with foreign goods. In the psy- 
chology of the moment we let our fears 
get the better of our judgment. More- 
over, we should have realized that it 
is one of the easiest things in the world 
to put up the tariff and one of the most 
difficult things to get it lowered. Once 
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high tariff duties have been imposed, 
industry promptly adjusts itself to the 
situation; but when the same duties 
are taken away, the stimulus to activity 
is gone, industry languishes, and men 
are thrown out of employment. The 
mere uncertainty caused by an agita- 
tion for tariff reduction has a depressing 
effect upon business. Who shall say 
that because our post-war tariff legis- 
lation was a mistake we should now 
rectify it and deliberately plunge busi- 
ness into depression, as a means of 
solving the problem of international 
payments? 

The alternative plan is to leave the 
tariff where it is, utilize more of our 
gold, and take the consequences. The 
consequences would consist of credit 
expansion and inflation, which should 
eventually lead to a decline in our ex- 
port balance. Under the influence of 
rising costs and prices in this country, 
foreign industries would revive, their 
goods would find new openings in our 
tariff wall, and our export trade would 
encounter fresh obstacles. Sooner or 
later we should have an import balance 
sufficiently large to provide the cash 
for our interest coupons. The conse- 
quences might not all be pleasant in 
the long run, but they would seem to 
be preferable to the consequences of 
any other plan. 

There is a hopeful inference to be 
drawn from the events of the past year 
that we have already embarked, in a 
limited way at least, upon a programme 
of this kind. Beginning in July 1927, 
we made an astounding reversal in our 
monetary policy. Over the preceding 
period of seven years we had tried, 
with varying degrees of success, to hold 
credit expansion in check; now we pro- 
ceeded to release credit on a grand 
scale — we began to utilize for credit 
purposes some of the gold we had 
sterilized prior to 1924. 

The semiofficial explanation for this 


unexpected move was that we were 
trying to do something to assist the 
European situation and to facilitate 
the exportation of our products. The 
whole explanation might just as easily 
have been put in terms of self-interest. 
Self-interest demanded that we make a 
change. The continued inflow of gold 
was, or should have been, a matter of 
the greatest concern. It must have 
seemed clear that gold was becoming 
scarce in the world and that foreign 
currencies could not be restored to a 
sound basis so long as we continued 
to import gold. What should we gain 
if we absorbed so much of the world’s 
gold that other countries were unable 
to restore their currencies to a gold 
basis and, in desperation, were forced 
to seek a new standard of value? In- 
stead of being better off we should be 
worse off. We should find that our vast 
stock of yellow gold had become a 
white elephant on our hands. 

It was also clear that as fast as we 
received foreign gold it automatically 
gave rise to credit expansion. The gold 
which had been pouring into our over- 
flowing reservoir during the preceding 
three and one-half years could not 
be controlled. The moment it flowed 
over the top it went into use as a basis 
for credit. We must have been forced 
at last to recognize that, while credit 
expansion could not be checked, the 
further inflow of gold could be stopped. 
The only effective way of doing this 
was to get our interest rates down to a 
point where gold would no longer be 
attracted. 

The new monetary policy quickly 
accomplished spectacular results. It 
raised the value of foreign currencies, 
checked the fall in world prices, and 
stopped the flow of gold to this country. 
Incidentally, it provoked a storm of 
opposition from those who saw in our 
mounting volume of credit expansion 
inflationary tendencies. 
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It is true that the policy produced 
great credit expansion, on top of an 
expansion which had already reached 
phenomenal proportions. It promptly 
set up new high records in the volume 
of bank loans and investments, in stock- 
market prices and brokers’ loans, and 
in new capital flotations. But great 
as the expansion in credit has been, 
it must go much further yet if it is to 
create a situation where goods can 
come in over the tariff wall and provide 
cash for the interest coupons on foreign 
bonds. Will our antipathy to inflation 
dictate our future policy? Shall we 
stand in the way of a credit solution 
to the problem of international pay- 
ments? There is always the risk that 
we may. 

There is still another danger to be 
faced. When we once reach the stage 
where we begin to get a substantial 
import balance, it is probable that we 
shall want to superimpose new tariff 
duties. Such action would be strictly 
in line with our basic theory of tariff 
making, which is that the duty on a 
given product should be approximately 
equal to the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad. From 
day to day we are endeavoring to 
apply this theory to individual products 
under the ‘flexible provisions’ of the 
Fordney Act. We have in actual opera- 
tion the machinery which could thus 
effect a general increase in tariff duties 
without any new legislation on the 
subject, merely by singling out for 


consideration seriatim those products 
which persisted in scaling the tariff 
wall. It may be that the flexible pro- 
visions of the tariff law have proved 
a failure thus far, but our questionable 
tariff theory goes on. 

It is time that we gave serious con- 
sideration to our situation. We are no 
longer a nation in isolation. Our com- 
merce and finance have become inter- 
national. The industrial and financial 
hegemony of the world has been thrust 
upon us. We cannot ‘sit tight’ and 
ignore the responsibilities of this new 
position without suffering the conse- 
quences. We prosper in proportion as 
we go with the tide, not as we go 
against it. 

The occasion is not one which calls 
for philanthropic considerations. It is 
enough that we make sure what self- 
interest is, and then let ourselves be 
guided accordingly. If in the course 
of our business dealings with the out- 
side world we are motivated by a genu- 
ine desire to better our position, we 
shall protect the equity of our investors 
in foreign bonds by keeping our poli- 
cies in tune with inexorable economic 
forces; we shall recognize the commer- 
cial advantages of an import as well as 
of an export trade; and, finally, we shall 
show a disposition to do our part, in 
an economic way at least, in bridging 
the gulf between ourselves and foreign 
countries —a gulf in the making of 
which our trade and monetary policies 
have been mighty factors. 
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BY WILLIAM BEEBE 


I 


I nap dived deep beneath the waters of 
Haiti; I had climbed her mountains, 
horseback and afoot; but I had not 
stopped halfway and looked with any 
attention at the shore. I doubt if there 
is really any more dramatic place in the 
world than ’tween tides. We usually 
pass it by with a comment on high or 
low water, but if we will lie flat on our 
backs just above high tide (because of 
our unamphibian infirmity) we may 
see miracles. 

I picked out a clump of trees above 
a white beach half a mile from the 
schooner and rowed thither. They 
were my old friends the mangroves, — 
the red kind, Avicennia, — whose roots 
by the thousand forever keep saying 
‘thumbs up.’ 

Behind a sandy strip of beach I 
found an old boat sinking into the ele- 
ments of all boats, and, climbing in, I 
waited. In five seconds a great cuckoo 
fell into my lap, thrashed out again, 
leaving two tail feathers, and flopped 
up into the branches overhead. Over 
all the world cuckoos are remarkable 
for two things — the astounding qual- 
ity and diversity of their food, and the 
difficulty they have in making their 
wings and tail behave. This was the 
great lizard-eating cuckoo of Haiti, and 
in his pursuit of saurians was as regard- 
less of direction and feathers and ul- 
timate balance as his ebony cousins, 
the black witch cuckoos, who at this 
very moment ‘whaleeped’ in an ad- 
joining thicket. While he preened his 


remaining feathers, I stuck my memen- 
tos in my helmet and waited for my 
next Haitian adventure. 

Solitude is impossible in this human- 
ridden land, and I could hear the soft 
French patois of blacks working in the 
sugar cane behind, while on the reef 
before me two men bailed their leaky 
boats almost all the time, and in 
brief intervals of safety examined 
their wicker fish traps and stabbed 
sea-urchin bait with nails on long 
poles. 

The right of present possession and 
force of concentrated interest having 
made this my very own beach, I leaned 
back with a feeling of contented owner- 
ship and watched for all comers. The 
first was a slender beauty, a shadow- 
thin Louisiana heron which paced 
slowly past in the shallows, eyeing my 
boat with suspicion, but paying me the 
compliment of not distinguishing me 
from the surrounding rotting boards 
and lichened roots. Once he stooped 
and snatched a tiny, flickering fish, and 
again pecked vainly at a dark spot 
which I knew was a live conch. Then 
he spread his wings and left my beach 
without sound or track. My next visi- 
tor was a trespasser, a Haitian, half 
clad in a garb of filthy rags, unwashed 
and unpleasant. Shining through these 
was most beautiful copper-mahogany 
skin, perfectly tempered to this tropic 
sun and air, infinitely more modest and 
sane than his hopeless attempts at con- 
ventional dress. Clad as I was only 
in abbreviated swimming trunks, my 


_ fair skin would have been an offense 
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beside his were it not that in two 
months of constant exposure I had 
attained the hue of a dark mulatto. 

My Haitian also stopped at the 
conch shell, picked it up, and, dis- 
entangling a rusty knife from his 
shreds of civilization, cut out a section 
of the mollusk and ate it. It was so 
natural a use of the beach and so skill- 
fully done that I felt like withdrawing 
the stigma of trespasser and classing 
him with the native heron. 

A mocking bird began to sing directly 
behind me, and for many minutes 
drowned out the sound of human voices 
in the distance. My cuckoo croaked 
overhead and spat down berry pits 
into my landlocked boat. Then magic 
began in the boat itself. The bottom 
boards had long since rotted away, and 
I sat on a mat of dry mangrove leaves. 
As if at a signal these leaves began to 
shift and lift and rub noisily against 
one another like recently crumpled 
papers in a wastebasket. The morning 
breeze had not yet sprung up, and I sat 
waiting for the elves which haunt old 
boats. In half a minute a dozen fiddler 
crabs bustled forth and, with one im- 
pulse, immediately vanished. I was 
comfortably frozen and had not fright- 
ened them, but the actual cause was as 
satisfying as the sight of the crabs 
themselves. A small green cockroach 
flew into the farther end, and after it, 
pell-mell, two fellow country folk, a 
parula warbler and a Maryland yellow- 
throat. They sensed me and, in spite 
of our common nationality, fled head- 
long, with only a single chirp between 
them. 

The tide was going down my sloping 
sand, and on the uppermost ten feet I 
could read in the deep ripple marks the 
record of the strong wind which had 
whistled around our schooner tents at 
midnight. When I reached the five 
o'clock zone of calm, the sand’s surface 
was smooth as paper. Nothing in the 


world seemed more certain than that in 
a few hours the returning tide would 
wipe out every ripple mark, and yet I 
recalled many fossilized beaches, some 
over a mile above the present sea, where 
the tide had never returned, when 
by some velvet convulsion of Mother 
Earth the delicate furrows of shifting 
grains had become solid stone. 

Everywhere on the smooth sand were 
records, as clear as tracks on snow, of 
watery beings who were compromising 
or pioneering in this ribbon kingdom of 
dual elements — forever fought for by 
water and by air. The fiddlers were 
high upshore, pretending that they 
were land folk, yet never daring wholly 
to desert the dampness. 

On mid-beach a few fiddlers were 
working like fury, digging tunnels and 
throwing up breastworks, piling pellets 
of sand with as perfect confidence as the 
foolish man in the Bible. Below them 
were scores of parallel lines drawn by 
terrified little black snails, all of whose 
bravado about the land had evapo- 
rated with the water, and they were 
following their ancestral element with 
all the speed of their tiny, muscled 
foot. One giant, a half inch in length, 
ploughed the distance of his stature in 
half a minute, and had therefore cov- 
ered the eight feet of his back trail in an 
hour and a half, hardly the speed of the 
retreating tide. These jet-black hand- 
some beaded turrets speeding over the 
sand were only a few of their kind — 
those which had been caught in the 
blazing sun far from shelter. Wherever 
a depression promised dampness during 
low tide, or where the cool, mossy 
mangrove rootlets raised their spikes, 
thousands of the ebony spires gathered, 
spun a moisture-proof varnish across 
their front vestibule, and slept or 
dreamed or thought, or perhaps, being 
merely mollusks, only existed until the 
returning water awoke them to the joys 
and sorrows of snail life. 
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I 


If I had ventured to make a probable 
list of the sea creatures most likely to 
be found among the mangrove roots at 
low tide, I should have completely 
failed. I should have favored sturdy, 
strong-housed snails and hermit crabs. 
But here instead were the flabbiest bits 
of life— unpleasant, wormy sea cucum- 
bers which, as seen half dried in the 
sun, not even an enthusiastic holo- 
thurologist could call attractive. Their 
claim upon our interest, as I have shown 
elsewhere, is quite another matter. 

Here in the sandy mangrove zone 
I was surprised to find sea anemones. 
I came across a symmetrical impression 
as if there had rested upon the sand a 
glass tumbler with base cut into an 
intricately scalloped pattern. As I 
stepped closer, the whole circular area 
sank a little, and a touch identified it. 

All around was the evidence of con- 
siderable wave action, sand ripples an 
inch in depth, and it was hard to under- 
stand how this bit of flaccid animal 
jelly could maintain its hold upon the 
shifting grains. With my penknife I 
began excavating on one side, going 
down and down until at last I discov- 
ered its foot on a horizontal mangrove 
root, eight inches below the surface. 
When I dislodged it, a thick sheet of 
the red bark came along with it. I was 
reminded of the mixed character of this 
zone of life by a cohort of stinging ants, 
which raced over the sand and occa- 
sionally nipped me as I dug. The type 
of mind which is thrilled by having 
picked oysters from trees could make 
an excellent Haitian yarn from the 
juxtaposition of anemones and ants. 
As I labored, a green-and-brown lizard 
dashed past in pursuit of the tiniest of 
fiddler infants. This astonishing race 
resulted in success for the aquatic king- 
dom, when the crablet dived safely 
into its hole. 


By the time I had freed my anem- 
one it had contracted to two inches 
and looked like a sandy mushroom. At 
first glance there was little to choose in 
point of beauty between it and the 
near-by stranded sea cucumber, but 
washing worked wonders, and the cu- 
cumber changed to the semblance of a 
rolling field all aglow with a dense crop 
of tansy in full bloom, and the moment 
I planted the anemone in an aqua- 
rium of sand, things beautiful began to 
happen. 

Balanced on its contracted base, it 
gradually commenced to flatten and to 
grip the bottom with long, bulbous 
furrows. The summit opened slowly, 
like the slow-motion picture of an ex- 
panding flower. Structure after struc- 
ture came into view, none showing the 
brilliancy of those blossoming on the 
coral reef a hundred yards from shore, 
but very beautiful with the exquisitely 
subdued patterning of hen pheasants. 
First there uncurled a broad Eliza- 
bethan ruff of clove brown, revolving 
outward in an expanse of surface like 
lace spread over a_ ploughed field. 
Then, like rabbits and bouquets from a 
conjurer’s hat, from no space at all 
rose up rank after rank of long finger 
tentacles, until forty-eight were num- 
bered. These were thick at the base, 
and pale misty olive with whitish scars 
scattered down the inner side. Within 
the three circles of the ever-moving 
tentacles was a flat field of olive, 
marbled with reddish brown, guarding 
in its centre the half-opened mouth 
with still-concealed inner organs show- 
ing as four pearly spheres. 

The first two anemones which I 
excavated had columns of pale pink, 
the exact shade of the bark of the sub- 
merged mangrove roots, but even the 
most violent protective-colorite could 
derive no support from this pigmental 
by-product, for in the next two anem- 
ones the long stalks were green. 
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Although they move and eat and are 
animals like ourselves, anemones, as 
personalities, pall after a time, and my 
interest was about to shift to other 
organisms when, in the lee of a small 
mangrove growing far down the sand, 
I saw a large individual with a brood of 
young alongside. There were eleven, 
and all clustered in a squarish space of 
about three inches. Their discs were 
tiny, but the slender tentacles were 
bravely expanded to their widest extent. 

Sea anemones are delightfully diver- 
sified in the matter of reproduction. 
The eggs may be fertilized in the water 
or may be retained until they become 
good-sized embryos. Some actinian 
mothers have special brood pouches 
like aquatic kangaroos. Or adventi- 
tious infants may suddenly develop like 
buds on the stalk of the parent; or the 
anemone herself may have a sudden 
longing for a double life, and slowly and 
gently split in twain. 

It would almost seem as if the small 
family I had discovered had dropped 
off as buds, and instantly sunk their 
tiny, living shafts to bed rock, or in 
this case bed shell, for all reached 
down a full inch to a long-buried wreck 
of a conch. To this they clung with a 
persistency resisting the movements 
of both sand and water — which to 
them were, on the one hand, avalanches 
of great boulders and, on the other, ter- 
rific pounding of huge breakers. Thus 
did one family of Haitian sand anem- 
ones — or, if you will, Asteractis ex- 
pansa — start their lives on my beach. 


Ill 


About six o’clock one tropical winter 
evening, a disgruntled mother fiddler 
crab kicked several hundred of her 
offspring into the sea. Most of them 
soon died, some being eaten, others 
tangled up in drifting seaweed or 
thrown ashore and thoroughly dried. 


One at least lived, and to-day on my 
beach, a year later, I watched him come 
out of his burrow near the bow of my 
desiccated boat. I state all this with 
assurance, because it is the manner of 
birth of all fiddler crabs. For many 
days the mother crab carries dozens of 
bunches of eggs around with her. They 
are so heavy that she fears to leave her 
burrow except at dusk. She has little or 
no warmth of affection for them, and 
only through instinct is moved nightly 
to wade into the treacherous shallows 
and flick her growing offspring about — 
thus aerating them. 

One evening, invariably about dusk, 
the young burst their shells, and at 
every flick of their mother’s body they 
are scattered by the thousand through 
the water. They bear exactly the same 
amount of resemblance to their parent 
that a horned toad does to a pussycat. 
The head and thorax part is enormous, 
and is made up chiefly of two long 
spines and a pair of monstrous eyes. 
A slender string of five beads forms an 
abdomen of sorts, and two small oars 
project at the sides, whose blades are 
tufts of feathery hairs. Twenty-five 
of these uncomfortable, unreasonable 
little beings could line up upon a pin’s 
length. 

Our infant crab lives the simple life 
—in fact, it is the simple life even to 
its name, Zoea, which in Greek means 
‘life. The whole object of Zoea for 
many weeks is to row itself furiously 
along, onward and upward as near the 
surface and light as possible, and to 
clutch at creatures still smaller and 
devour them. It kicks itself along 
through a whole world of infantile 
life — all at the mercy of waves and 
tides and currents. There are sea 
worms, sea urchins, snails, jellyfish and 
starfish, moss animals, sea eggs, larval 
fish, and lobsters — all youthful, free- 
swimming, boiling with futile energy, 
kicking, snapping, wriggling, flapping 
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their way through the water in prep- 
aration for the time when age shall 
force most of them to settle down to a 
life of crawling, creeping, winding, or 
even vegetative existence on the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

With and about and around all these 
tiny creatures drifts still another world 
of life — billions upon billions of one- 
celled animals and plants. And, were 
we of sufficient lack of stature to ob- 
serve these adequately, we should be 
hard put to i. often to tell which was 
plant and which animal; such easy 
marks of difference as green coloring 
matter and lack of movement are mean- 
ingless here. We are in a strange cos- 
mos where no second glance would be 
given to a geranium with wings or a 
puppy with roots. This third world 
furnishes an abundance of nourishment 
for the second, which is that of Zoea. 
And Zoea crumbs fall from the banquet 
table of the fish fraternity, and so on. 

In the matter of privacy, the famous 
goldfish lives in an opaque seraglio in 
comparison with Zoea. The latter is 
absolutely transparent, and nothing is 
hidden from friend or enemy — the 
heart, beating sometimes fast, some- 
times slow, or stopping, the food going 
cheerfully on its way through the body, 
while we can see the muscles move as 
behind clear glass. 

For a few weeks Zoea succeeds in 
keeping near the surface, but, as it 
moults again and again, its oars are 
blunted and it gets heavier, until it 
gives up and rolls about helplessly on 
the bottom. The fifth Zoea now moults 
into a being somewhat awfully like a 
crab, but one misshapen and gone all 
wrong. It is as horrible in disposition 
as in bodily form. Megalops it is called, 
and claws its way through the water, 
feeding voraciously. Its own brothers 
and lesser Zoea nephews are especial 
titbits. Another month passes, while 
the crab spirit grows stronger, and for a 


week or more it clings to floating nuts 
or weeds or bits of wood, and at last 
crawls unsteadily out on land. Here it 
is probably devoured by its father, 
mother, or relatives, for it is still only 
a twelfth of an inch in length. If, 
however, it runs the gauntlet, it digs a 
tiny burrow, and for the first time in its 
life has a short, safe breathing space. 

When it moults into one-eighth inch 
of crab, it observes with interest (or 
should do so) that one of its front 
pincers is larger than the other. It is 
easy for us to imagine how exciting it 
must be to watch one’s figure alter 
after each moult; to hold up one’s 
hands and see one growing larger and 
larger, while the other stays unchanged. 
It is fortunate that one does remain un- 
altered, for the great claw is more in the 
way than it is useful. While the body 
of the crab is drab gray, exactly the 
color of damp sand, the enormous claw 
is of a conspicuous ivory-white. 

If a man of average size and weight 
changed a pair of mittens every week, 
and developed along the lines of a male 
fiddler crab, his hand finally would 
measure ten feet in length and weigh 
sixty pounds. With such a handicap 
(no pun intended), he would surely 
have trouble at a lunch counter. 

Day by day now the growing fiddler 
leaves its burrow and follows the tide 
up and down the beach, feeding on all 
the flotsam and the windrows of dead 
and living creatures, and the algal 
manna spread twice a day by some 
benignant god of fiddlers. If the crab is 
hungry he must envy the lady fiddlers 
who shovel in the food with both hands, 
while he must lug the great claw about 
and ply his single little spoon as best 
he may. 


IV 


Our fiddler, whether right- or left- 
handed, is now finally started upon his 
way of life. Up to this time he has been 
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the plaything of wind and wave, tossed 
and tumbled about, snatching at what- 
ever bits of food fate sent him — with 
as much conscious will and power of 
choice as a rolling stone. 

Now he builds him a house, and 
although it is founded upon, or rather 
in, the sand, yet for him henceforth the 
stars revolve about the entrance to his 
little burrow, the sun shines only upon 
it, the tide rises merely for the purpose 
periodically of dampening it. Then one 
day I appear, —a most unimportant 
shapeless intrusion, — harmless and 
disregarded if I am quiet, something 
to be avoided if I move. 

I can take no conceit for this, for all 
his cosmos is divided into two parts — 
things harmless and things unknown, 
and therefore probably harmful. First 
are the darkness and the sunshine, the 
wind, the rain, the rising tide, and all 
quiescent things. A heron — a hungry 
carcinophagous (look it up, it’s a good 
forthright-sounding word) heron —who 
has the patience to imitate the im- 
mobility of his likeness on a Japanese 
screen, such a heron is but a spin- 
dling bush or is not at all to the fiddler 
peering out of his burrow. But if the 
bulging eyes of the heron so much as 
wink, if the smallest muscle gives an 
anticipatory twitch, the spindling bush 
becomes what it is—a cancrivorous 
(you may like this one better, if your 
forbears came from Rome instead of 
Athens) horror. It may then stand 
still till doomsday, and the crab will 
remain in his burrow until a few min- 
utes after that time. 

Immediately the morning sun has 
boomed down the Valley of the Cul-de- 
Sac and set fire to Port au Prince and 
the waters of the great gulf, my fiddler 
peers out from behind his plug of earth 
— his barricade against unknown and 
therefore imminent dangers of the night. 
He pushes it aside and stands aloft 
beside his burrow. The new day dawns 


for him alone, as far as he knows, and 
three problems await him. He must 
avoid danger and death, he must seek 
and find food, and he must detect and 
secure a mate and ensure future off- 
spring. Not being a self-conscious 
‘higher’ animal, these are to him sacred 
responsibilities, none of which he may 
avoid. 

It was at this moment that I settled 
down to a comfortable position within 
my decayed and stranded craft, and 
watched him over the crumbling stern- 
post. A small flock of blackbirds 
dashed past the mangrove tree over my 
head, and the fiddler dived sideways 
into his hole. I stretched out my hand, 
rested the ends of all five fingers on the 
sand, and waited. Soon the tip of an 
eyestalk appeared and then all of it, 
and fiddler was above ground again. 
He surprised me now, for after only a 
few seconds he walked on toe-tips to 
my thumb and gently nibbled it with 
his small claw, then strolled around 
and between my fingers. His sense of 
sight was apparently the dominant one, 
for the odor of my hand, and, as 
I subsequently found, even the roar 
from a shotgun, conveyed nothing. It 
is difficult to study fiddlers seriously, 
they are so comical in their appearance 
and motions and so absurdly like hu- 
man gnomes, and yet the slightest 
smile or laugh will send them headlong. 
Whenever my fiddler came out from 
his burrow, he cleaned himself care- 
fully, wiping off every fleck of mud 
from eyes and whatever parts of him- 
self he could reach. 

A file of fiddler brethren passed and 
my crab raised aloft and brandished 
his great claw — broadsword, battle- 
axe, mammoth shears — all similes fail. 
He was answered by every male in 
sight, and a youngster ran up and made 
one or two passes at him. The ebbing 
tide was lapping a yard or two away, 
and all the host gradually made its way 
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down to the water. With eyes on high 
the little chaps worked at feeding with 
might and main. They simply spooned 
the mud into their mouths and there 
made selection of edible morsels, or 
with the tiny forceps of the small claw 
picked up bits of seaweed. Once full 
retreat was sounded —a false alarm, 
for one crab had seen another frightened 
by some youngster down the beach, 
who suddenly caught sight of a small 
hermit crab bumping along peacefully 
enough and fled headlong, doing what- 
ever crabs do instead of screaming. 
My muscles rebelled at last and I sat 
up to ease them, and by the action sent 
every crab into its burrow. They even 
ran toward me in order to reach their 
holes. All was quiet for the space of two 
minutes, and then the elves and hob- 
goblins again appeared. When the pro- 
cession had fairly begun, I saw a 
new development. Every male in sight 
stiffened to attention, and lifted his 
great claw as high as he could reach. 
And down the line came a female fiddler. 
There were others of her sex in sight, 
some larger, but this particular one 
worked magic. The frantic gesticulat- 
ing and waving on all sides would have 
stirred any blasé movie queen to appre- 
ciation. Food and danger were for- 
gotten. The only thing in the world 
was to get one’s ivory-white claw no- 
ticed, and then gently to persuade Her 
to enter one’s burrow. The action was 
that of a mighty gesticulation, a beck- 
oning in five jerks, the last of which 
almost threw the crab over on its back. 
When all the male crabs in the colony 
were suddenly seized with this frenzy 
of persuasion, the distant view was 
exactly that of a mob of cheering 
human beings, the simile being all 
the more remarkable because of the 
desperate and complete silence which 
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clothed the emotional outburst of these 
crustacean citizens. 

The difference between this gesture 
of the right hand of passionate fellow- 
ship and that of shaking the fist in 
the face of any passing male was hardly 
to be discerned. In the case of the 
courtship the fiddler would often freeze 
into a statuesque pose for three or 
four minutes at a time. And if any 
man sneers at fiddler crabs because 
they are inedible and hence unworthy 
of notice, let him try to hold a sixty- 
pound weight at arm’s length. The 
crab’s record is ten minutes. 

My Haitian fiddler crabs were chris- 
tened sixty years ago by a certain Dr. 
Smith, who called them Uca mordax — 
from U¢a, a native Brazilian name, and 
a Roman’s appreciation of their pinch- 
ing and biting ability. Although a 
crab’s sand burrow is his castle, and the 
most savory morsel or most charming 
fiddler wench can tempt him hardly 
more than a yard or two away, yet his 
race is widespread. Many times in 
past centuries his ancestors must have 
clung fearfully but tenaciously to float- 
ing trees and other oceanic jetsam, 
and drifted far and wide, for his breth- 
ren are found to-day from the Baha- 
mas throughout the West Indies, clear 
around the Gulf of Mexico and on 
south as far as Rio. 

In the course of ten visits I observed 
a noticeable increase in an acceptance 
of me as something not wholly inimical. 
I should dearly love to identify myself 
in the fiddlers’ notions as a swaying 
mangrove for harmlessness. I believe 
I should find more than the three basic 
problems. The courtship I think would 
prove to be more complex, and actual 
uses more apparent and vital for the 
huge claw, twice as long and nearly half 
as heavy as all the rest of its owner. 
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A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE TEMPORAL POWER 


Tue Ailantic’s recent series has led to 
so much discussion regarding the his- 
tory of the Temporal Power that it 
seems pertinent to print the following 
document, highly interesting in itself. 
The report, intended only for the eye 
of the Secretary of State, was in a 
strict sense official. Curiously enough, 
it has not hitherto been published. 

— Tue Epiror 


U. S. ConsuLATE 
Rome, 23rd September, 1870 

To tHE HonoraB_Le HaAMILtTon Fisu 

SECRETARY OF STATE 
Sir: — 

I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of dispatch dated August 1. 

On the tenth of September the 
Italian troops crossed the Roman 
frontier. I immediately left Como, 
where I was staying. The railway 
through the Roman territory had al- 
ready ceased running regularly, but a 
military train took me within twenty- 
five miles of Rome. From thence a 
wagon brought me to the city, after 
many hours of dusty travel, through 
the now parched and deserted Cam- 
pagna. We met no travelers; no one 
was at work in the fields, and we saw 
nothing of the Italian troops, until 
within about five miles from Rome a 
small encampment was seen on a dis- 
tant hill. A little further on the rail- 
way bridge had been destroyed by 
the Romans. Near this we crossed the 
River Anio, by the Nomentana bridge, 
which was guarded by the first Papal 
troops we had met. 

30 


In a little while we entered Rome by 
the Porta Pia, where earth barricades 
had been erected and a deep trench dug 
outside the gate. The gate itself had 
been padded with sandbags, and other 
preparations made to receive the 
enemy. All the other gates were pretty 
much barricaded in much the same 
way. From this time until the attack 
began on the twentieth, Rome was in a 
state of quiet expectancy, almost, it 
seemed, of apathy. The streets were 
comparatively deserted, most of the 
shops closed, all telegraphic communi- 
cations cut off; from the twelfth until 
the twenty-third of September the 
mails were not received. On the walls 
were posted proclamations declaring 
the city in a state of siege; forbidding 
all people to enter or leave the city, or 
to assemble in any considerable num- 
bers in the streets. Still they did as- 
semble to some extent, and quietly 
talked over the situation. 

A careless observer, particularly one 
who read the Roman newspapers, all of 
which were under strict Government 
control, might have supposed the Papal 
Government to have been reasonably 
popular, and to have relied implicitly 
upon a faithful people. But although 
they have made violent exertions for 
some time past, they have been able to 
induce only two hundred additional 
volunteers to enlist. With the excep- 
tion of these, and the few Romans 
already in its service, not one of the 
people raised a hand for the defense of 
the Papacy. A body of men who are 
said to have been employed hitherto 
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by the Government as spies were uni- 
formed and constantly patrolled the 
streets. These were assisted by the 
Squadriglieri, about seven hundred in 
number, many of whom were refugee 
Italian banditti, pardoned by His Holi- 
ness on condition that they should 
serve in his ranks. To such defenders 
was the Pope reduced! 

It was known here that numerous 
propositions, looking towards a peace- 
ful settlement of the question, were 
being made by the Italian Govern- 
ment. However, all propositions were 
rejected; the Pope was firm, cheerful, 
and hopeful. In the meantime he 
held special services in St. Peter’s and 
visited the monasteries and nunneries, 
telling the inmates that the Italians 
would never enter Rome. They might, 
he said, come to the gates, but there 
they would be stayed. Only once did 
I hear of his having given way; last 
Saturday, during a service at Ara Coeli, 
he burst into tears and all present wept 
with him. On the evening of Septem- 
ber 19 he visited the Porta San Gio- 
vanni and blessed the barricades and 
the banditti-soldiers defending them. 
On the fifteenth news was received of 
the fall of Civitavecchia; on the six- 
teenth the Italian troops began leisurely 
to assemble, and by the eighteenth 
they completely surrounded Rome. 

In the meantime such preparations 
as the Papal troops wished to make 
had been made, and they anxiously 
looked forward to an attack; in fact 
they provoked it by firing on the Italian 
troops, who did not reply. The enemy 
were 60,000 strong, the Romans 13,000, 
with an immense extent of wall to de- 
fend. No one not Papalini supposed 
for a moment that it could be suc- 
cessfully defended, although the Army 
here seemed sanguine as to the result. 
On the twentieth of September at 5 
A.M. the attack began by a sharp fire 
of musketry and a heavy cannonading 


of about forty shots to the minute, 
extending from near the Porta del 
Popolo to the Porta San Giovanni, 
along about one third of the whole 
city wall. A slight attack was also 
kept up at the Porta San Pancrazio, on 
the opposite side of the city. The most 
severe cannonading was at, and near, 
the Porta Pia and the Porta San Gio- 
vanni. At eight o’clock the firing was 
about twenty-five to the minute; it 
then slackened materially. The guns 
at the Porta Pia were soon after dis- 
mounted, and a little later the gate at 
San Giovanni was entirely gone, but 
guns were manned and discharged 
until the enemy were within a few feet 
of them. 

The old walls generally proved 
utterly useless against heavy artillery; 
in four or five hours they were in 
some places completely swept away. A 
clear breach was made near the Porta 
Pia, fifty feet wide, and the Italian 
soldiers in overwhelming force flowed 
through it, and literally filled the city. 
Simultaneously the Porta San Gio- 
vanni was carried by assault; a white 
flag was then seen flying from the 
dome of St. Peter’s, and the city was 
known to have surrendered. After the 
cannonading ceased, the Papal troops 
made but a feeble resistance. They 
who a moment before ruled Rome with 
a rod of iron were nearly all prisoners 
or had taken refuge in the Castel San 
Angelo, or St. Peter’s Square. Yester- 
day they were all sent away from 
Rome. As a general rule they were only 
too glad to submit quietly, except the 
Squadriglieri, some of whom, dreading 
the gallows, made a desperate resist- 
ance. 

I believe that no private citizens 
made the least effort or demonstration 
in favor of the Papal Government. 
During the attack the streets were 
crowded with expectant, orderly peo- 
ple. The fire was directed entirely 
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against the walls, no shot having been 
thrown intentionally into the city, al- 
though some buildings were injured 
and some noncombatants killed and 
wounded. A bullet passed through an 
upper window of this Consulate. 

After all, it was an easy victory for 
the Italians, and the loss in killed and 
wounded on both sides was not great. 
They were in overwhelming force with 
very heavy artillery, and they knew 
that the mass of Romans were their 
friends. The Zouaves, on the other 
hand, although they never could have 
imagined how much they were detested, 
must have at heart feared the people, 
and could not fight their best. They 
were a fine-looking body of men, many 
of them, even the common soldiers, 
of superior education and refinement. 
Some of them undoubtedly served the 
Pope from religious feeling; many for 
the sake of the romance and adventure 
of the thing; very few for pay, as it was 
ridiculously small. 

The Italian troops in the service of 
the Pope were treated in the main with 
kindness, as soon as they had sur- 
rendered. But no one can imagine the 
storm of curses and abuse that were 
heaped upon the foreign mercenaries, 
particularly the Zouaves. I saw some 
of them, prisoners, brought from the 
Porta Pia through a dense mass of 
Italian soldiers, hot with victory; the 
soldiers struck them with their mus- 
kets, reviled and spit upon them in the 
most brutal way. With this exception 
the Italian troops have behaved ad- 
mirably. Two hours later I saw many 
hundred Zouaves taken to their former 
headquarters in the Piazza Colonna. 
The rabble felt that their turn had now 
come, and if the Italian soldiers had 
not then prevented them they would 
have been torn to pieces. Yesterday, 
before the Papal soldiers were sent 
away, some of them gathered in the 
Square of St. Peter’s and the Pope 


blessed them from the balcony of the 
church. Many wept. 

As soon as the white flag was seen 
on St. Peter’s, I visited the different 
gates. The Porta Pia was in a horrible 
state; the barricades torn to pieces, the 
cannon broken and dismounted, the 
beautiful gate blackened and ruined, 
the fresco of the Virgin on its front 
defaced by many cannon shot, the 
heads and arms of the sculptured saints 
on either side wanting. The lodge of 
the villa adjoining, belonging to Car- 
dinal Bonaparte, was burned, the villa 
itself much injured, several Zouaves 
lying dead, where they had fallen, on 
the ground. The Porta San Giovanni 
and the barricades which the Pope had 
blessed but the evening before were in 
much the same condition. There, how- 
ever, the walls were baked by earth and 
no breach had been made; only the 
gateway was broken, and through this 
narrow passage the assault was made. 

On the entry of the Italian soldiers 
the people met them with outstretched 
arms, with the wildest enthusiasm. As 
if by magic the whole city was literally 
covered with Italian flags, and busts 
and portraits of the King were seen 
everywhere. On this and the following 
evening, the city was brilliantly illu- 
minated, and the Corso and other 
streets filled with excited people, shout- 
ing for the King and Rome, the Capital 
of Italy. No very great violence was 
committed, although much was appre- 
hended. The Papal arms were almost 
all torn down and dragged through the 
streets. Certain palaces and monas- 
teries were threatened and windows 
broken. Many persons were insulted in 
the streets, and some few were robbed. 

The quarters of the Gendarmes were 
sacked. Undoubtedly during the last 
few days anyone connected with the 
Roman Church or State was in serious 
danger of life and property. But in 
the main the cases of violence were 
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exceptional and committed by the low- 
est rabble. In every case where guards 
were asked they were given by the 
general commanding, and now quiet 
seems to be almost completely estab- 
lished. The mass of the people, though, 
have been far too happy to indulge in 
anything but harmless manifestations 
of the most extravagant delight. 

A self-constituted municipal govern- 
ment was immediately formed. They 
were popularly supposed, and probably 
supposed themselves, to be ruling 
Rome. But in fact, for a day and a half 
before the military government was 
fully established, there was no real 
government in the city. Yesterday, 
however, General Cadorna issued an 
order stating that Rome was under 
military rule and calling upon the citi- 
zens to cease their manifestations and 
resume their ordinary employments. 
He announced that order would be 
preserved, all property protected, and 
the former employees of the Govern- 
ment retained in their positions. This 
gave general satisfaction. To-day it is 
known that the General has selected 
eighteen persons, from among those 
suggested by the popular voice, to act 
as a provisional government. These 
include princes and other leading men 
of Rome, who of course will act more 
or less under the General’s direction. 

Yesterday a Republican meeting was 
held, but it was composed to a great 
extent of the rabble and exiles, who 
now swarm in Rome. This Republican 
movement is not by any means favored 
by the people at large. It is much dis- 
couraged by the best and most influ- 
ential men of the Liberal Party. As far 
as I can learn from many inquiries and 
careful observations, the Romans are 
now the most loyal subjects that the 
King of Italy has. What they may be- 
come in the future no one can say, when 
the seeds of liberty sown in this virgin 
soil within the past few days shall have 
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been carefully cultivated by the many 
Garibaldian exiles and other designing 
men, who have so long and anxiously 
looked forward to Rome as the Capital 
of a Republic. 

Of course there is a large party in 
favor of the old order of things; among 
these are the greater part of the nobles, 
and of course all the priests and their 
dependents, and a few others. Still 
many of the most wealthy and influen- 
tial of the nobles are liberals, such as 
the Princes Doria and Piombino. But 
the middle and lower classes who are 
not in the Church, or not dependent on 
it for their livelihood, are, I believe, 
almost without exception in favor of 
the new order of things. Those who 
say to the contrary —and there are 
some who do — seem to me to be either 
willfully blind, or they intentionally 
misrepresent the facts that they cannot 
help but see. The Carnival has of late 
years been supported by the rabble and 
strangers; even at that time of rejoicing 
Rome was a dead city. 

During the late demonstrations the 
Corso has been filled with well-dressed, 
happy people, with a new light on their 
faces such as has not been seen in Rome 
for years. Certainly, for the present, 
this is a popular movement. Many of 
those who hitherto had opposed it had 
been taught by the priests to look 
upon the coming Italians as Vandals. 
However, finding in these Italians a 
well-disciplined and orderly soldiery, 
superior in every way to their former 
defenders, they have changed their 
minds somewhat and are more hopeful 
of the future. No Italian seems to 
doubt but that Rome was to be the 
Capital of Italy. 

The general feeling now appears to 
be, even among the Pope’s friends, that 
he made one of the greatest mistakes 
that man ever made, in not submitting 
to the inevitable and listening to the 
King of Italy. It would seem to have 
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been a sufficient protest against vio- 
lence if he had simply closed the gates 
and not allowed blood to be shed in 
vain. By resisting, as he did, he lost 
all; his prestige for the present is en- 
tirely gone; he is now little more than 
any bishop in his diocese. In fact, he is 
less, for now he could hardly go through 
the streets without insult, perhaps not 
without personal danger. No one could 
imagine a greater fall than his, no 
greater contrast between the arrogant, 
infallible Pope of yesterday and the 
weak, deserted old man of to-day. He 
is still at the Vatican, and there is 
every prospect, I hear, of his remaining 
there. 

In all cases I have allowed American 
citizens to put up the American flag, 
which hitherto has not been allowed in 
Rome, even at the Consulate. I am 


happy to say that it has been of 
great service, and has been universally 
respected. 

I have been at my post during the 
whole affair, and have made every 


effort to obtain reliable information 
from all sources. I feel that I have had 
great responsibilities and some diffi- 
culties to contend with, as I have been 
almost alone. There was not one of my 
countrymen, in whose judgment I had 


confidence, to consult with. But for- 
tunately thus far everything has gone 
well with this Consulate, and with 
every American, and all American 
property (which was considerable) in 
Rome. 

I have mentioned in my dispatch 
some things which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would not have been worth 
mentioning. However, as Rome at this 
unpleasant season is deserted by all 
who can get away—I know of no 
correspondent of an American news- 
paper having been here during the 
siege — I have thought that an account 
even of some seemingly trifling things 
might be of value. 

I enclose a map of the city. I also 
send some newspapers published both 
before and after the surrender, which 
I thought might be of some interest. I 
would call attention to the two articles 
marked with a cross. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) D. M. ARMSTRONG 
U. S. ConsuL, Rome 
September 24th 

The city is now quiet and order 
seems to be completely restored. 

Photographs of the Porta Pia en- 
closed. 





REVOLUTION 


BY LUCY WILCOX ADAMS 


I 


‘In half an hour we shall have to 
go down,’ said the president, turning 
from the window, from which he had 
been studying the crowd, and address- 
ing the others in the room. ‘You 
understand what you are to do. You 
will go to the platform, divide, and 
stand at each side, while Joseph and I 
come forward. There will be singing. 
Igor will recite the proclamation of 
government, Stephen will announce 
our immediate plans, and then Joseph 
will speak.’ 

His eyes ran from one man to another, 
and each one nodded his head, except 
Joseph, who remained at the window, 
looking out over the square. The pres- 
ident glanced at him with a slight 
frown, and went on in the husky voice 
that never rose above a whisper. ‘It is 
best that the meeting should be a 
short one.’ 

His audience was respectfully silent 
for a moment or two till Zteck had 
disappeared into a little alcove half 
hidden by heavy gold-embroidered 
curtains. 

‘I wish my old woman could be here 
to see me,’ sighed one of the men, 
looking up from the sausage at which 
he was hacking with a gold-inlaid 
dagger. He passed it on to Matthew, 
who sliced off a large portion, remark- 
ing contentedly: — 

‘Who would have thought that they 
would have sausage in a palace?’ 

‘It is good sausage,’ added Jacob. 
‘For three years I have not tasted 


meat, until three days ago. Igor, you 
should take some.’ He thrust it into 
the face of the herder, who on account 
of his enormous size and great voice 
had been chosen to make the proclama- 
tion of the new government. 

Igor shook his head violently and 
groaned. ‘I should as soon be hanged 
as high as that tower as make a speech. 
I shan’t be able to whisper any louder 
than Zteck, I shall be so frightened.’ 

The men glanced apprehensively at 
the alcove where the president was 
conversing in low tones with Stephen, 
the schoolmaster, and one of them 
remarked hastily, ‘Imagine you are 
shouting to your cows in the moun- 
tains. Shut your eyes and think of 
that.’ 

‘I shall smell them. They don’t 
smell like cows. Ah,’ he cried long- 
ingly, ‘the smell of cattle in the winter 
when you’re cold!’ 

Several of the men got up and went 
to the window of the palace and 
looked out on the crowd seething be- 
low, and, seeing Joseph apparently in 
deep thought, talked and laughed to- 
gether in subdued voices. 

Joseph was hardly conscious that 
they were in the room. He was not 
thinking of his speech, nor of anything 
in particular. His thoughts flew hither 
and thither like the pigeons fluttering 
from lentil to lentil. Looking down at 
the vast multitude, he was reminded 
of wheat fields before a storm, and 
instinctively glanced up at the sky, 
where the clouds were flying in ragged 
battalions past the sun. The pale, 
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fleeting sunlight gleamed and faded on 
massed ranks of peasant faces. Even 
from here they looked pinched and 
blue. His wandering attention was 
caught for a moment by something 
that moved among the stone figures on 
the facade of the cathedral on the other 
side of the square. It was a man, and 
Joseph wondered what he could be 
doing so high above the ground. Per- 
haps he had climbed up there so that 
he could see them. He gazed at the 
great building with its massive towers, 
its forests of buttresses and pinnacles, 
and it seemed to him monstrous that 
men should have labored to pile up so 
great a mass of stone. ‘It is unnatural,’ 
he thought. ‘Men ought to work on 
the earth and build close to it.’ 

“You should eat, Joseph,’ a voice in- 
terrupted, and the small monkey face 
of Matthew peered into his. ‘You are 
like one of the saints, and fast in the 
midst of plenty. Now I have been a 
saint and fasted for four years, and so 
has Jacob here, and Igor, and perhaps 
even Zteck. But when the king throws 
open his palace,’—they all laughed 
loudly at this witticism, — ‘we must at 
least eat the feast he has prepared.’ 

‘How the old spider lived,’ growled 
Jacob, and spat on the rich silk rug, 
‘while we poor peasants searched for 
grasshoppers and worms in the fields 
to fill us.’ 

Benda leaned over and whispered, 
‘If those outside in the square could 
see this palace and the great store- 
rooms in the cellar, they would per- 
haps not be so ready to return home 
to their bare fields as our president 
thinks they will be.’ 

“Yes,’ remarked Matthew shrewdly, 
‘now we are all here it’s a problem 
what to do with us. It’s like the 
old woman who raised her nine sons 
to be kings when there was only one 
kingdom.’ 

Zteck appeared noiselessly behind 


them, and Matthew in confusion swal- 
lowed a piece of bread a great deal 
too big for him, so that his eyes stood 
out from his head and tears started in 
them. But the president paid no at- 
tention and spoke in Joseph’s ear. 

‘I know you agree with me that 
nothing should be said to excite. The 
thing now is to send the most of them 
home as quickly as possible. We are 
promising them all seed and at least 
one animal for every village. What we 
must tell them is that our victory here 
is won, and that they must return to 
their homes to make it secure all over 
the country. Tell them that those who 
are remaining will watch over things 
for them.’ 

‘Make the victory secure,’ repeated 
Joseph, gazing at his leader out of 
bright, feverish eyes. The ex-shop- 
keeper looked at him attentively; his 
pale eyes had a hint of menace; but 
he did not say anything, and turned 
away to the ebony-and-ivory table on 
which lay the remains of a meal. He 
spoke sharply to Benda and Jacob, 
who were trying to pull apart the fit- 
tings of a silver toilet case. 

At that moment the door opened and 
a round head peered in. ‘You must 
come immediately,’ said an uncere- 
monious voice. “They are all ready to 
fire the cannon.’ 

The men instantly became nervous 
and Igor trembled violently. Only 
Matthew appeared unconcerned and 
stuffed an end of sausage into his 
pocket, saying, ‘Who knows? It may 
not be here when we return. Courage, 
Igor. Remember the cows and bellow 
your loudest.’ 

They stood uncomfortably at atten- 
tion under the president’s critical gaze. 
Joseph had not moved. He was won- 
dering where the man among the im- 
ages on the cathedral had disappeared. 
Stephen nudged him at last, and he 
turned. 
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‘Is this a time for dreaming?’ Zteck’s 
cold whisper rebuked. 

The president moved down the stairs 
a little ahead of the others, and Joseph 
and Igor brought up the rear. 

‘Ah, if I were like you and could 
speak so well!’ said the herder. ‘You 
would have been a wonderful herds- 
man. All the cattle would have come 
to you like children.” He gazed humbly 
into the pale face of the other. 

Joseph smiled. ‘Don’t be afraid. 
Think how proud you'll be all your 
life. Everyone will talk about it.’ 

Igor appeared somewhat comforted 
by this assurance, but outside, at the 
foot of the platform steps, he said 
anxiously, ‘Do you think they will give 
me the three cows they promised me?’ 


II 


The great bell in the tower of the 
cathedral boomed three times and a 
cannon thundered from the palace 
steps. A hundred thousand faces 
turned toward a broad granite pedestal 
which rose a man’s height above the 
crowd. Yesterday it had carried the 
bronze statue of an emperor. To-day 
it was empty except for a few chairs. 
As figures appeared on the platform 
the people surged forward impul- 
sively. Then the president and Joseph 
advanced slowly, and the crowd burst 
into tumultuous shouting. Tears ran 
down hollow cheeks. 

*‘Zteck, Zteck, Joseph, Zteck and 
Joseph, Joseph and Zteck!’ The two 
names were shouted over and over. 

The throng which had eddied round 
the edges of the square now pressed in 
to look. They were quicker, sharper- 
featured, and a little less ragged than 
the mass of the peasants — the people 
of the city come out to look at their 
new masters. 

‘“That’s the leader!’ shouted one to 
make himself heard above the noise. 


‘They say he’s dumb, and that he 
drinks blood.’ 

‘A hundred women would not con- 
tent him,’ replieda pale, disease-ravaged 
man whose head was bandaged. 

Fierce looks appeared on the faces of 
some of those about them, and the two 
were hastily silent and presently slunk 
away to another part of the square. 

Gradually the uproar and cheering 
changed to song, a strange melancholy 
wail that chilled the hearts of many 
listeners. 

‘Wolves,’ said a one-armed man, 
drawing a moth-eaten fur collar closer 
round his neck. 

But the singers seemed intoxicated 
and sang it over and over, swaying 
with shut eyes to its mournful rhythm. 

Out of all the multitude only Zteck 
and Joseph appeared unmoved. Joseph 
gazed absently at the pieces of paper 
flying about above the square, and was 
conscious only of a sense of emptiness. 

The moment that should have been 
a crowning one, when the mist lifted on 
the plain, revealing to the straggling 
half-starved army the sunlit towers of 
the city, had left him unstirred. From 
all about him there had risen shouts of 
hoarse exultation, while blue cracked 
lips parted in smiles, and rude jests 
flew back and forth. Joseph, gazing at 
the glittering icy beauty of the cathe- 
dral spires, had held his breath and 
waited for the inspiration that in a 
moment must flood his tired spirit. 
He had gazed and gazed, his soul in 
his eyes, while his body was being 
jostled and hurried, his arms grasped, 
and men were shouting excitedly to 
him, their eyes flashing wildly in their 
starved, sunken faces. But it had all 
been a confusion in which he had found 
no meaning. 

That night at the camp where they 
slept, huddled in an open field, no fires 
to thaw the heavy, damp cold that 
crept up out of the ground and wrapped 
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them about like a garment, everyone 
had been talkative and quarrelsome. 
The men kept turning to look at him 
expectantly, and the baker’s vagabond 
son, who had grown up in his village, 
leaned over and whispered, ‘When the 
winning post is near, you should 
put spurs to the horse.’ Joseph was 
ashamed and dropped his head, pretend- 
ing to sleep, because he had nothing 
to say. 

The same sense of emptiness par- 
alyzed him now. He looked down at 
the multitude below him, at the packed, 
swaying bodies from which rose a 
smell as of sour hay. Soon they would 
stop singing, and he would have to 
speak to them. 

The wind was cold and he shivered, 
drawing closer about his shoulders the 
rusty black shawl. March winds . 
dry, cold winds . . . drying the land 
for sowing. This year at last they 
would sow, and there would be corn 
for all. Sowing ... turning over the 
sticky black clods, each clod glazed 
to silver by the share. Then the seed, 


pale, so little, so potent for the life of 
men. He thought it strange that God 
should trust the life of His creatures to 
anything so small, so likely to be lost 


in the earth. It would rot if the soil 
were too wet, and wither if it were too 
dry, and grow feeble and stunted if 
the sun did not shine enough. 

He thought of his own fields, the 
corner where his land sloped to the 
stream and the wheat grew lush and 
strong, the little stony patch where the 
rows thinned. Those acres that he 
could plough in a day had given him 
life, and his father, and his grand- 
father, and no one knew how many 
generations before that. In his mind 
the past sloped up, quiet, peaceful, 
unmenaced, till all things began at the 
throne of God, where He had smiled 
and given to each his little plot of land. 
Then into this untroubled, toil-filled 


existence had come the war, tearing 
them up by the roots and flinging them 
to the four winds of heaven. 

The singing died away. A rough 
hand was groping for his — Igor’s. 
He grasped it firmly and smiled at 
the trembling herder. The huge man 
stumbled to the front of the platform 
and stood there shaking like a tree. 
He opened his mouth to speak and no 
sound came. The faces of his com- 
rades were strained and anxious. Then 
Joseph could see the blue eyes suddenly 
close tightly till the wrinkles spread 
round them like a fan, the massive head 
thrown back so that the flying hair, 
the bulging forehead, and childish up- 
turned nose were all outlined against 
the sky, and a voice as melodious as 
bells rang out over the square. ‘We 
having been called by God .. .2. The 
words which he had himself written 
— how long ago? They sounded alien 
and strange now, and woke no answer- 
ing chord as they had done when he 
wrote them. 

He remembered the first time he had 
seen Igor, after a meeting in the 
little village of Matten, where the 
mountains seemed to lean down and 
crush the houses. The hollow-eyed, 
starving peasants had listened dully 
and gone away, and Joseph lingered 
by the old wooden cross, spent with 
fatigue, hunger, and an emotion that 
had evoked no response. Then the 
giant herder had risen up from the 
stone on which he had been squatting, 
and touched his sleeve and said, ‘Is 
God really angry with us? You said 
that while He was angry nothing 
would go well with us. Is that why 
my cows all died?’ 

Joseph nodded his head wearily, 
‘But who cares now?’ he asked. “They 
are so miserable they think things can- 
not be worse.’ 

He walked on, but Igor kept by his 
side. ‘I will tell you something about 
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God,’ he said mysteriously. ‘He is 
not so strong as people think. I hear 
Him in the mountains sometimes cry- 
ing for help like my cattle when they 
are lost. In the old days, when there 
were only a few people in the world, it 
was easy for Him to be king, but now 
there are so many and they are so 
strong that He cannot look after them 
all; they do wicked things.’ 

The herder’s half-crazy fancy had 
found an echo in Joseph’s brain, and 
he imagined sometimes that God was 
lying bound somewhere, and that he 
must find and free Him. 

The thundering applause broke out 
again. Igor opened his eyes and smiled 
broadly on those below him. He stood 
there so long that they had to pull him 
back to his seat. In spite of the cold, 
sweat glistened on his brown forehead 
and he wiped it away with his hand. 

‘Now they will give me my three 
cows,’ he said contentedly. 

Joseph was chilled with sudden 
doubt. Was it true that everything 
would be well now? Could he go back 
to the low gray farmhouse, and to 
Lisa his wife—to long days in the 
fields in summer, and long lamp-lit 
hours in winter when he carved end- 
less toys, and she worked so swiftly 
at the lace on the pillow, and the old 
grandfather painted the little figures 
and set them on the shelf to dry? 
Would the lamplight make a golden 
circle on the ceiling, and the strings of 
onions cast fantastic shadows on the 
walls, and the child at Lisa’s side 
chuckle in his wooden cradle? 

Stephen rose and began to speak in 
his meticulous school-teacher’s voice, 
announcing the programme of the new 
government: ‘. . . To every man his 
own land without rent or taxes... . 
Seed enough to keep you from starv- 
ing at least . .. machinery ... no 
more money to be squandered by the 
people of the city .. . supervised 


shops so that you will not be cheated 
by high prices. . . .” 

Joseph had had no hand in drawing 
up this programme. Some of it he did 
not even understand. That had been 
Zteck’s work. He glanced at the presi- 
dent, sitting so still beside him, his 
hands on his thin knees, his pale blue 
eyes gazing steadily into the crowd be- 
low. What was Zteck thinking? 

The age-old peasant distrust of the 
shopkeeper pricked him as he looked 
at the crooked features and mottled 
skin, and he thought of the proverb, 
‘Trust a thief before a priest, but trust 
a shopkeeper not at all.’ 

None of their little group liked him, 
except perhaps Stephen, who wrote his 
few letters for him, and conferred with 
him often in secret. 

Joseph’s eyes followed Zteck’s prob- 
ing gaze and he too looked intently 
into the sea of upturned faces so hun- 
grily eager, seeing scores whom he 
could call by name. There were Reu- 
ben and his foolish young wife, who 
had insisted on marching with them, 
and a man whom he had known in the 
trenches, another with whom he had 
stayed in the hill country to the east — 
hundreds who had come because of his 
words as he hurried from village to 
village preaching the new, warming 
doctrine of revolution to those to 
whom peace had brought nothing but 
misery, starvation, and the daily ac- 
quaintance with death. 

He thought of his own words when 
suddenly, while all the village was on 
its knees in the fields praying for rain, 
he had jumped to his feet and pushed 
aside the astonished priest and spoken, 
trembling with the sense of the revela- 
tion which had descended upon him: — 

‘I have been thinking a long time and 
wondering why we are so miserable, 
and why we are all starving when we 
might be living as we used to — com- 
fortably on our land. I know now it is 
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the war that made it all. I ran away 
from it. I did not know why, but I 
was afraid of it. I know now that we 
did a wrong thing to fight. God gave 
us the earth to care for. He is our 
Lord, and we must work for Him, but 
at the command of His enemies we 
marched away from the homes of our 
fathers, and wherever we went and 
wherever we fought we destroyed the 
soil and its fruits. That was wrong and 
God is angry with us. He has sent a 
curse upon the land.’ 

And then he had cried out in a voice 
so terrible that the priest had hidden 
his face. ‘I say we must seize the 
sword of God and march against His 
enemies, who rule in His land, and 
overthrow them! We have been pa- 
tient too long. We are a thousand to 
their hundred, and they melt away be- 
fore us like frost before the sun. We 
will make God’s law of peace our law, 
and God will be pleased. The curse 
will pass away. We shall return to our 
homes, and all things will prosper with 
us. I say take up the sword of God, 
lest it kill us all!’ 

With those words on his lips he had 
gone from village to village wherever 
they would listen. Here and there some 
had heeded and made plans, until 
before he knew it the movement had 
swept far beyond him and begun to 
multiply and increase of itself, and 
Zteck had created an army out of the 
starving and miserable people. 


III 


A low mutter of anger that ran over 
the crowd roused him for a moment to 
the present. Stephen was denouncing 
the crimes of the old rulers whom they 
had driven out. The mutter increased 
to a roar, ominous as the thunder of 
floods in snow-swollen streams. 

And now they were here in the capi- 
tal. It was all over. The king had fled. 
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Zteck was in the palace, Stephen was 
promising them good times, and to- 
morrow these people would begin to 
return to their homes. Surely his 
visions, and the words that seemed 
sometimes to spring from his lips as 
though another spoke them, meant 
more than this. 

What, he thought suddenly, if this 
is only the beginning? Beyond the 
people stretched their fields, and be- 
yond theirs others, all waiting, and 
somewhere God. And God had not 
spoken. 

‘And now, before you march to the 
halls where the feast is to be served, 
our great leader, whose voice has been 
the trumpet call which awakened us to 
consciousness of power, will speak to 
you.’ 

Stephen sat down at Zteck’s side and 
bowed his head to the applause which 
was already punctuated by cries of 
‘Joseph, Joseph,’ till the word became 
a thunderpeal. 

‘Nothing but a common peasant, 
and a deserter from the army!’ shouted 
the man in the moth-eaten fur collar to 
his companion. 

‘He does n’t look much,’ remarked 
one woman to another as they stood 
on their toes and craned to see; and a 
young fellow on whose shoulders sat a 
wizened child gripped the little boy’s 
legs tighter and cried, ‘Wave your cap, 
Tito! There he is!’ 

‘Hush, hush. He is going to speak.’ 

Strong hands were pushing Joseph 
forward, for he had sat sunk in his 
chair so long that he might have for- 
gotten what he was to do. Zteck 
frowned and pulled at his knuckles. 

Joseph waited almost dreamily amid 
the tumult. The shouting seemed to 
lift him off his feet till he was floating 
high above the cathedral spires where 
he could see the whole land stretching 
away in infinite blue distances, and yet 
every village was as distinct as though 
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it were immediately under his eye, 
even to the little place in his roof 
which had been packed with moss to 
keep out the winter cold. He brooded 
over it, unmoving as the eagles he 
had sometimes seen in the mountains 
where they had fought for a time. He 
stood so long wrapped in his dream 
that a vague fear spread over the 
crowd, and it moved uneasily. The 
cheering died away till the flutter of 
the pigeons’ wings could be heard in the 
air above their heads. And then a 
thing he seemed to have known dimly 
since as a child he had followed the 
harrow, dropping the seed into the fur- 
rows, blazed out in sudden splendor, 
and the earth was God — how else so 
inexhaustible, the giver of life since 
time began? And he was aware of a 
voice that cried from the earth, as 
Igor had said, like his cattle when they 
were lost in the mountains. 

Someone in the crowd had begun to 
sob. Zteck half rose to his feet. 
Then Joseph threw back his head to 
speak. 

A shot rang out, and Joseph cried 
once sharply and pitched forward into 
the crowd. Among the stone gardens 
on the cathedral a figure twisted a mo- 
ment and fell headlong, and the frozen 
crowd suddenly woke to life. Hoarse 
screams filled the air; terrified shouts 
that the king and his soldiers had re- 
turned, that men with guns were hid- 
den on all the roofs. The crowd stam- 
peded into the streets and alleys that 
surrounded the square, crushing hun- 
dreds under their feet in frenzy to 
leave the place of death. They tore up 
street signs, doorposts, anything that 
would serve as a weapon. 

There followed a night of such terror 
as the old city had never seen. Mobs 
broke into shops and houses, beating to 
death men whom they found hiding 


there, stripping women of their cloth- 
ing, looting and burning, and, when 
they thought of their dead leader, cry- 
ing aloud like children. 

When the dawn broke it was as 
though a storm had swept over the 
city. The streets were still patrolled 
by scattered bands of peasants, which 
dwindled as one and then another 
leaned for a moment’s rest against a 
doorstep or shop front, and slid down 
to the pavement and slept where he 
lay. 

In the palace Zteck awakened Ste- 
phen, who had fallen forward asleep 
on the ebony-and-ivory table. ‘Get 
your paper and ink.’ 

As the schoolmaster moved toward 
the desk, he picked up from a chair 
Joseph’s worn old cap with the torn 
ear-pieces, left where it had been 
tossed the day before. He held it up 
silently. Zteck smiled a little as he 
bent down to loosen his shoes. ‘He is 
more use to us dead than alive.’ 

Suddenly from the hallway came the 
sound of running feet, and someone 
beat furiously on the door, shouting 
in a hoarse voice, ‘They’re in here! 
I must find them! Let me in!’ 

Zteck had risen to his feet, his face 
paled, and his hand flew to his throat. 
The noise outside grew more confused, 
then ceased abruptly. The door opened 
and the round-headed guard looked in. 
He was breathing rapidly. 

“Who will give me my three cows 
now? Where are. . The words 
reached them clearly from the marble 
corridor and were suddenly stifled. 

The guard grinned. ‘It is only Igor. 
He has gone quite mad. He’s been 
down in the square all night calling 
his cows!’ 

The door closed, and Zteck drew a 
long breath. ‘Why are we waiting?’ 
he demanded impatiently. 
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BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


I 


THERE was one aspect of the eclipse of 
the sun, on that arctic morning in Jan- 
uary 1925, that the astronomers seem 
to have overlooked, perhaps because 
they were so absorbed in mathematical 
subtleties that the human side of that 
marvelous experience failed to touch 
them. We were watching the revela- 
tion of awful beauty from above the 
harbor at New Haven, where the quiet 
water was carpeted with ice floes and 
the clean spars of ships were etched 
against the pearl-gray sky. The rail- 
road yards along the water front, the 
streets, and the hills beyond the town 
were covered with shining snow; the 
bare trees on East Rock were silver- 
white like an old man’s hair. 

As the black disk slipped over the 
golden shield of the sun and the light 
waned, the brightness faded from the 
snow. Then came the brief minutes of 
full eclipse, when the rays of the corona 
shot out on either side like golden 
sheaves and the jet-black rim was 
dotted with rubies; off to the right, in 
the darkened sky, a group of planets 
glittered — silvery Mercury, Venus, 
Jupiter. All the treasures of our solar 
realm were revealed together. 

At no time was it darker than eve- 
ning twilight. We could see the intent 
crowd of watchers plainly, along the 
streets and on the flat roofs of the rail- 
road station. There were many ne- 
groes among them, eager as children. 
All were absorbed, visibly overawed. 
Little flocks of doves flew this way and 
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that, not in alarm, but surprised, per- 
haps disconcerted, by the unwonted 
aspect of their world. 

Then the jet disk slid backward, the 
golden arrows of the corona were with- 
drawn, the planets faded into the bright- 
ening sky, pale sunlight was blown 
across the snow-covered world. The 
great moment of marvel had passed. 

Yet the human impress of the mar- 
vel lingered. One could see it in the 
faces of men and women — a luminous 
surprise that held them silent, wonder- 
ing, walking meditatively, the claims 
of their duties still held in abeyance. 
Their sudden vision of solar and planet- 
ary splendor had brought them illumi- 
nation: for the first time in their lives 
they realized that they were denizens, 
not of New Haven only, or of New 
England, or even of this our earth. 
They were inhabitants of the universe. 
Realizing it, they were filled with awe, 
an overwhelming sense of the immen- 
sities of which they were a part. They 
had had their transfiguration, though 
they would presently descend from the 
mount. 

The knowledge that we inhabit, not 
this green earth alone, set in shining 
seas, but the wide universe, is a right- 
ful part of the heritage of man. It 
should be continuous and universal, 
keeping us alert to our high destiny. 
Among all living things in the world, it 
belongs, so far as we can judge, to man 
alone. Beasts and birds rejoice in the 
sunlight. Migrant warblers and terns 
and golden plovers follow the sun 
northward and southward every spring 
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and autumn, catching the light upon 
their wings. While the morning star 
yet shines, robins herald the dawn with 
magnificent choral song. Tigers and 
owls, stalking in darkness, pay an in- 
verted tribute to the light. But none of 
them, save man alone, looks beyond 
this earth to the outer immensities. 
Beasts and birds inhabit the world. 
Only man inhabits the universe. 

It would seem to be the same with 
the immensities of time. Man looks 
with forward and reverted eye, but 
beast and bird, even when instinct 
impels them to lay up store for the 
future, live wholly in the moment. The 
bird’s whole consciousness goes into 
his present song. The animal that has 
just escaped from imminent death is in 
a few minutes serene and happy again, 
with even pulse and quiet heart. But 
man broods over past and future, even 
though this may make him neither 
happier nor wiser. 

If we compare to-day with even the 
recent past, five or six centuries back, 
we shall realize that our conception 
both of time and of space has expand- 
ed immensely, almost infinitely. The 
general human mind has gained the 
consciousness which for a few minutes 
brooded over the surprised watchers of 
the eclipse. The universe we inhabit 
has opened out, backward and for- 
ward, upward and downward, to a 
degree almost inconceivable. 

Not so long ago, time began for 
Western thought in the year 4004 B.c. 
I remember my astonishment when, as 
a boy, I came upon an Egyptian 
statue, in a museum, bearing the date 
4150 B.c. It seemed to stick out into 
the void, a century and a half before 
the universe came into being. And, not 
so long ago, space was as constricted as 
time. With so great a mystic as Dante, 
it is rash to think that we have sounded 
to the depths of his meaning; but, 
taken literally, the universe he describes 


is a little one, with earth looming 
large in the centre of a star-flecked 
shell, in whose narrow spaces sun and 
moon and little planets whirl, all of 
them vassals of our central world. The 
whole of time, for that small earth- 
centred universe, was limited to scant 
six thousand years, before which time 
was not, after which time should be no 
more. To-day we think of the age of 
our earth alone as not less than a billion 
years, and we use proportionate meas- 
ures for star-strewn space. A mar- 
velous release of pent-up thought, a 
splendid expansion of the universe 
and of the intelligence which seeks to 
fathom it. 

Yet this modern opening of the uni- 
verse is not altogether a conquest of 
new territories. It was preceded by an 
equal shrinkage. The date 4004 sB.c., 
for the beginning of things, seemed to 
Archbishop Ussher a logical and certain 
deduction from the chronology of the 
Hebrews, with their tradition of the 
Flood and the ages of the patriarchs. 
But the older peoples of the Orient 
thought in ampler periods, and it seems 
likely that the Hebrew patriarchs, 
even with their long life spans, are 
abbreviated copies of the antediluvian 
kings of Babylonia, and that these were 
not persons but periods. Solon, when 
he visited the Egyptian temples, was 
told that the history of Hellas went 
back, not a mere thousand years, but 
ten thousand; the Greeks, like children, 
had forgotten. 

As with the constricted centuries, 
so also with the small, earth-centred 
world. Dante followed Ptolemy, who, 
in the second century of our era, made 
our earth the hub of the solar system. 
But, long before Ptolemy, Pythagoras 
and his disciples had taught that the 
earth swings free around an orbit 
with a distant centre, and they also 
taught the movement of the sun in 
space. Copernicus and Galileo were not 
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altogether pioneers of a new way. The 
great Samian had already said, ‘Eppure 
si muove.’ 

Iamblichus tells us that Pythagoras, 
like his mentor, Thales, had learned 
much in Egypt, where he spent more 
than twenty years, studying astronomy 
and geometry in the recesses of the 
temples and being initiated into the 
divine mysteries. He adds that, when 
Pythagoras was taken by the army 
of Cambyses to Babylon, he gladly 
studied with the Magi, perfecting him- 
self in their sacred knowledge, as well 
as in numbers and music, during twelve 
years. So Pythagoras, who framed the 
great word ‘philosophy’ for our West- 
ern world, was a debtor to the ancients. 
And quite recently it has been shown 
that the Babylonian astronomer Kidin- 
nu knew of the precession of the equi- 
nox; Hipparchus, hitherto held to be its 
discoverer, really borrowed the teach- 
ing ready-made. Since a single preces- 
sion covers nearly twenty-six thousand 
years, it is clear that the Magi thought 
in immense periods of time. 


II 


So the small earth-centred world 
lasting but six millenniums is com- 
paratively modern. It marked an 
eclipse of thought, a shrinkage from 
an ampler past. But while it lasted 
the reign of this shrunken world was 
absolute. It bound the human mind 
with a band of steel, as Galileo could 
testify. And it endured in our general 
thinking until the day before yester- 
day; it even endures to-day. 

Archbishop Ussher’s chronology held 
sway over Western thought when our 
pioneers went to India to delve into 
Sanskrit lore, a century and a half ago. 
So far as the immensities of past time 
were concerned, Sir William Jones, 
Charles Wilkins, and their gifted fellow 
workers still wore the band of steel 


about their brows. Their thought and 
imagination were stereotyped in terms 
of 4004 B.c. for the beginning of all 
things. Ancient India was discovered 
too soon, before the key to the hiero- 
glyphics and the chronology of Egypt 
had been found, before the long periods 
recorded on cuneiform tablets had been 
disclosed. So it unfortunately happened 
that the chronology of India was ex- 
plored by men who thought only in 
terms of 4004 B.c. for the Creation, with 
the year 2349 B.c. punctiliously fixed 
for Noah’s universal deluge. All post- 
diluvian history had to be crushed into 
that Procrustean frame. And the past 
of India was thus compressed by our 
unconscious disciples of Procrustes. 
Max Miiller, who had a wholesome 
respect for Archbishop Ussher, ac- 
cepted their conclusions, which over- 
shadow all books dealing with India 
even to-day. So it happens that in an 
excellent book on India, just published, 
we are told that the Aryans entered 
India ‘approximately in the year 2500 
B.c.’ Apart from Max Miiller’s fancy, 
there is no better evidence for that date 
than for 2349 B.c. as the date of a 
universal flood. 

When our earliest Sanskritists began 
their invaluable work in India, they 
found in actual use an era, then ap- 
proaching its five-thousandth year, 
which had its starting point in the year 
3101 B.c. — the era of the Kali Yuga, 
as it is called. It began, according to 
Indian tradition, at the end of the 
great war of the Mahabharata. Imme- 
diately, and quite inevitably, our schol- 
ars said: ‘Impossible! Absurd! That 
is several centuries before the Flood!’ 
So they set themselves to ‘correct’ this 
ridiculous error, and the chronology of 
India was telescoped from millenniums 
to centuries. If they had known some- 
thing of the ancient history of Egypt 
and Babylonia, they would have been 
more cautious, lesssummary. Only the 
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other day graves were unearthed at 
Ur of the Chaldees which were con- 
fidently assigned to the year 3100 B.c., 
and beneath them was another layer, 
many centuries earlier. No one then 
said, ‘Impossible! Absurd! That would 
be before the Flood!’ Yet it was exactly 
in that antediluvian mood that the 
foundations of our Western dates for 
India were laid, a century and a half 
since, when Warren Hastings was the 
great patron of Sanskrit learning. The 
docile followers of Archbishop Ussher 
were still unconsciously conspiring to 
dwarf the world in time, just as Gali- 
leo’s judges contracted the universe in 
space. Indian chronology suffered a 
detriment which has not yet been 
repaired. 

The wise men of India looked back, 
not to a few centuries of past history, 
but to many millenniums. And they 
also steadily contemplated epochs of 
man’s existence, and of the world’s, to 
be reckoned, not by thousands, but by 
many millions of years. The universe, 
for them, was beginningless in time, 
and infinite in extent. 

And they had for their large calcula- 
tions an admirable instrument which 
the West has only recently borrowed 
from them. We speak of the Arabic 
figures which displaced the clumsy 
reckoning of the Romans. They are 
not really Arabic, but Indian, and it 
seems likely that they were adapted 
from the initial letters of the Sanskrit 
numerals. To show the immense intel- 
lectual reach of these ancient Aryans, 
it is well worth while to cite their con- 
ception of the larger numbers, as they 
are set forth, for example, in the 
Buddhist scripture called Abhidhamma. 
The first large number is called a 
laksha,a hundred thousand; the modern 
form is lakh, or lac, and the Treasury 
of British India still reckons in lacs of 
rupees. Then followed a koti, ten mil- 
lions, modernized as a crore. But this 


is only the beginning. From the koti 
upward, each succeeding numeral is 
ten million times the preceding; they 
are, in fact, the square, the cube, and 
the higher powers of the crore. For 
these ascending numbers there are 
definite names up to the twentieth 
power of ten millions, or one followed 
by one hundred and forty ciphers. 
There is nothing constricted about that. 
It would be entirely easy to express 
either in Sanskrit or in Pali the vast 
distances of our modern astronomers; 
to translate the hundred million light 
years with which we measure the 
width of space, and to express the re- 
sult in miles, or even in inches. We 
should still have a sheaf of numerals 
left unused. 

Nor were these huge numbers mere 
playthings of the Aryan mathemati- 
cians. They were measuring sticks for 
their conceptions both of time and of 
space. To begin with, they assigned to 
the antiquity of man a period so im- 
mense that even Western science, a 
few short decades back, would have 
dismissed it as ridiculous and absurd, 
exactly as our early Sanskritists dis- 
missed the very modest date, 3101 B.c., 
for the close of the Mahabharata war. 

But our anthropologists are gaining 
courage. A dozen years ago Sir Arthur 
Keith ended his fine work on man’s 
antiquity by saying that he knew of no 
facts which made impossible the exist- 
ence of man in the Miocene period. 
This would take us back not less than 
four or five million years. Only a few 
months back Henry Fairfield Osborn 
said that the prologue of human life 
must be sought even earlier, in the 
Oligocene, which preceded the Miocene, 
and he fixed that time as sixteen million 
years ago. 

This in itself is sufficiently striking, 
and it involves a remarkable coinci- 
dence, for, some forty or fifty years back, 
certain of the Brahman computations 
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were published in India which gave 
to our present mankind an antiquity 
of over eighteen million years. Forty 
or fifty years ago even our most 
liberal-minded anthropologists would 
have called this absurd and ridiculous. 
Only in 1927 have we ventured to ap- 
proach the traditional Aryan figures 
for the immense antiquity of man. 

We have our series of geological ages, 
Archeozoic, Paleeozoic, Mesozoic, Cen- 
ozoic — often subdivided into groups 
of four. Thus in the Mesozoic there 
are the Triassic, Jurassic, Comanchean, 
and Cretaceous; in the Cenozoic there 
are Eocene, Oligocene, Miocene, and 
Pliocene, leading us up to Pleistocene 
and modern times. It is interesting to 
note that ancient India had a somewhat 
similar system, consisting of Kalpas 
and Yugas, and also divided fourfold. 
Thus the Yugas are arranged in a 
series of four, in the proportion of one, 
two, three, four. This group makes a 
total of 4,320,000 years, called a great 
Yuga. But this is only the beginning. 
For two thousand of these great Yugas 
are needed to make up a Kalpa, which 
is thus a period of 8,640,000,000 years. 
This immense period of nearly nine 
billion years is but one day and night 
of the formative Power, whose life- 
time, one cosmic period, consists of a 
hundred years of such days and nights. 
So the ancient Aryans had plenty of 
scope for their big numerals. 

It is difficult to say whether these 
Aryan periods are based on geological 
or on astronomical thinking, but there 
is at least a suggestion that they 
are the former. The ancient Aryans 
spoke of a succession of Avataras, or 
“Descents of Life.’ So we have the 
fish-descent, the tortoise-descent, the 
man-lion-descent, and then the human 
incarnations. And this succession im- 
mediately suggests the age of fish, the 
age of reptiles, the age of mammals, 
and the age of man. 


But we need not lay too much stress 
on details. It is enough for us to 
realize that only in the last few decades 
has Western thought approached the 
vast reach of ancient Aryan thought. 
For our early Orientalists, in the days 
of Warren Hastings, these long periods 
were simply unthinkable and meaning- 
less. So they blandly discarded them 
and made up, for India, a chronology 
more in harmony with the civilized 
views of Archbishop Ussher. 


iit 


The larger age in the West began 
with the discoveries of Becquerel and 
the Curies, thirty years ago. Once the 
facts of radioactivity were established, 
geologists began to see that there was 
in them a possible basis for a new com- 
putation of the age of the world. Thus 
our radioactive geologists hold that cer- 
tain Eocene deposits are thirty million 
years old, while Archean rocks may 
go back one billion or even sixteen 
hundred million years — periods with 
the fine amplitude of the old Aryan 
Yugas and Kalpas. But this is not all. 
One of the masters of radioactivity, 
Frederick Soddy, following out the 
speculations of Joly, has dared to sug- 
gest that the pent-up radioactive forces 
in the earth will one day fuse the whole 
mass and turn it into incandescent gas. 
According to Joly, there is no evidence 
that this has not already occurred more 
than once, nor any assurance that it 
will not recur. The accumulation of 
thermal energy within a world contain- 
ing elements undergoing atomic dis- 
integration during the ‘geological age’ 
must alternate with a state of things 
which might be termed the ‘incan- 
descent age.’ This periodic cycle of 
changes must continue until the ele- 
ments in question have disintegrated — 
that is, over a period which radioactive 
measurements indicate is of the order 
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of tens or hundreds of thousands of 
millions of years. Thus, says Soddy, 
in cosmical time geological age and 
incandescent age alternate as night and 
day. And this brings us straight back 
to the days and nights of Brahma, in 
ancient Aryan science. 

For the picture of periodical destruc- 
tion is very much the same. Thus, 
in the Buddhist book called Vishuddhi 
Marga, it is said that when a world 
period is ended by fire all the mountains 
crumble and disappear in the sky. This 
fire does not go out as long as anything 
remains; but after everything has dis- 
appeared it goes out, leaving no ashes, 
like a fire of oil. The upper regions of 
space become one with those below, and 
wholly dark. This is the incandescent 
age of Soddy’s speculation, when it 
culminates. 

Then that which had been the world 
once more begins to condense. First a 
great cloud arises. This takes the form 
of very fine rain. The rain condenses 
into water. And then a wind arises, 


below and on the sides of the water, and 


rolls it into one mass, which is round 
like a drop of water. The round world 
consolidates, and the sun and moon 
appear again, and the mountains re- 
appear. And this process is repeated 
through many world cycles. 

Once more we are interested, not so 
much in the details, but in the general 
conception. In the Buddhist scripture, 
the teaching is attributed to Buddha 
himself. This would make it at least 
twenty-five centuries old, long ante- 
dating the small, constricted universe of 
Ptolemy. And in this scripture there is 
a notable phrase which brings out with 
singular force and clearness the large- 
ness of these ancient conceptions. That 
phrase is ‘one hundred thousand times 
ten million worlds’ — or, to express it 
in our figures, 1,000,000,000,000 worlds. 

How did the ancient Aryans arrive 
at this figure? By gazing into the skies 


on a clear, moonless night? But our 
books on astronomy tell us that, on the 
clearest nights, only some five thousand 
stars are distinguishable by the naked 
eye. Perhaps, in the deserts of Egypt 
or Arabia, primitive stargazers might 
make out twice as many. And it is 
worth remembering that in those low 
latitudes nearly the whole of the stellar 
sphere is visible night after night. The 
sun descends almost vertically in the 
west. Within an hour it is nearly dark, 
and in the east stars are already visible. 
The great star-dotted shell above turns 
on its axis, so that an hour before sun- 
rise it has almost completely revealed 
a new hemisphere of stars, from one 
stellar pole to the other. But even this 
admirable opportunity for observation 
will reveal, at the most, only ten 
thousand visible stars. From this to 
the million million worlds which we 
have quoted, there is an unbridged 
chasm. It may be said that the Milky 
Way, like a golden sash about the 
sphere, reveals millions upon millions 
of worlds. But how did these ancient 
observers know that that faint band of 
luminous cloud was made up of worlds? 
How did they anticipate, perhaps by 
two millenniums, our modern observa- 
tions, to be made only with immense 
telescopes? “The stars are large,’ says 
the Mahabharata, ‘though they appear 
so small in consequence of their dis- 
tance.’ Heraclides almost echoed this 
when he said, ‘Each star is a world.’ 
So that, as regards both the immen- 
sities of time and the immensities of 
space, our newest conceptions are 
rather reconquests than a winning of 
fresh territories from the unknown. 
The small, earth-centred universe, last- 
ing in all six thousand years, was 
but an interlude, a temporary shrink- 
age of the vast conceptions of the past. 
The constricted universe has vanished, 
but it lasted long enough, at least so 
far as time was concerned, to go with 
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our first Orientalists to India. And 
even in those days the ban of the Index 
still lay on the heliocentric system. 
The simple truth is that, because of the 
stereotyped narrowness of their think- 
ing, our first Orientalists were utterly 
unable to appraise, or even to grasp, the 
grand conceptions they encountered. 
So they said, ‘Absurd! Ridiculous!’ 
Only now, a century and a half later, 
have we Westerns thought ourselves up 
to the point where we can understand 
what the ancient Aryans were thinking 
at least two millenniums back, and 
perhaps millenniums earlier. Only in 
the spring of 1927 have our anthro- 
pologists ventured to name, for the an- 
tiquity of man, a period nearly equal to 
that of the Brahmanical computations. 


IV 


If, then, these old Aryan thinkers 
were so far ahead, when the West dis- 
covered them, as to be unintelligible, so 
that a century and a half were needed 
before we could attain to conceptions of 
a like immensity; if they had thought 
to such good purpose thousands of 
years ago, is it not worth while to ask 
whether other departments of their 
thinking, as recorded in their ancient 
books, may not contain treasures of 
wisdom for us, elements of thought 
that are still in advance of the point 
we have attained? 

There is at least one such conception, 
which we may call ‘the continuity of 
consciousness,’ a parallel, on the spir- 
itual side, of the conservation of energy. 
And one may say that, for the whole 
realm of consciousness and all that con- 
cerns it, Western thinking still seems 
rather vague. Our biologists and geol- 
ogists face the perpetual puzzle of the 
beginning of life on our small globe. 
One of them, in his mental distress, 
has even suggested that life made the 
voyage hither with a colony of microbes 
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riding on a meteor. But, if this 
were true, it would only postpone the 
difficulty, to be raised again for the 
putative port of departure of that 
meteor. But the ancient Aryans solved 
the problem magisterially. Life, they 
said, had no beginning. It has been 
from everlasting, inherent in Being 
itself; only the successive vestures of 
life, the forms of matter which make 
life manifest, have a beginning and an 
end. So with consciousness. Conscious- 
ness, in a latent form still inconceivable 
for us, is from everlasting, as it is in- 
finite in its expanse. Only the vestures 
it wears have their beginning and their 
end. Here, say the ancient Aryans, is 
our way of salvation, of immortality: 
to make ourselves progressively more 
like in nature to the primal conscious- 
ness, whose inherent nature is eter- 
nity, wisdom, joy. Goodness is thus a 
form of wisdom, a wise conforming of 
our acts and thoughts to the Real of 
the real, as the fine phrase of the 
Upanishads goes. 

Certain sides of this wide view of 
consciousness may be suggested. First, 
the eternity of consciousness. Clearly 
it is not the personal consciousness of 
our present bodies that is everlasting, 
but the greater primal consciousness, 
the boundless deep from which we 
drew out at birth, and whither we are 
to turn again home. Nevertheless, 
even in our personal consciousness, 
there is the seed, the intuition, of 
eternity. And it is precisely this living 
intuition that sends the intellect forth, 
to plumb the vast depths of geological 
time, and also to look forward to like 
zons in the future. The materialistic 
geologist finds the source both of life 
and of our consciousness in a pin point 
of protoplasm, a blend of chemicals, 
each a pattern of electrons. How cana 
pinch of carbon, oxygen, and nitrogen 
have the intuition of eternity? Unless, 
as we are quite willing to admit, they 
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also have the germ of consciousness, 
some small spark of the primal con- 
sciousness. It is, then, this eternalness 
inherent in all consciousness that sets us 
to measure the vast darkness of the 
past. What else could make us believe 
in the past? In perfect strictness, it 
is always to-day, always ‘now.’ The 
geologist, standing before a cliff built 
up of successive layers of limestone, 
sees the whole in to-day, in the present 
moment. But the divine intelligence 
in him translates that ‘now’ into tens 
or hundreds of thousands of years, 
seeing in the successive layers the rec- 
ord of an ocean at work for ages, piling 
up the bodies of small sea lives. It 
is really a tremendous transformation, 
which converts the present cliff face 
into almost endless ages of past time, 
and it is the pressure of the eternal 
in his consciousness that constrains 
him to do this, even though he may 
believe himself a sheer materialist. 
The cliff swallow that constructs his 
gourd-shaped home of clay on the face 
of the rock lives wholly in to-day, in 
each moment. For him it is always 
here and now. The hour has not yet 
struck for his consciousness to make 
the great projection into the past, into 
the future. There is, in geology, some- 
thing bigger than geologists. Geology 
is the true science of the immensities 
of time. 

Another thing is not less notable. 
No single geologist can see with his 
own eyes and competently examine 
more than a few patches of the earth 
with its rock garments. The fossils of a 
single period are a life study for any 
man who would know them well. Yet 
geology is not a congeries of patches. 
It is a consistent whole. The conscious- 
ness of each geologist dovetails into the 
consciousness of all other geologists, 
not by a happy accident, but because 
the one primal consciousness underlies 
them all. So with every science. Its 
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true home is not in books, nor in 
laboratories, but in consciousness; not 
the consciousness of one man, but 
the larger general consciousness, from 
which all flow, and into which all may 
enter. Without consciousness, there 
might conceivably be rocks and fossils, 
but there would be no geology. This, 
like all sciences, dwells in consciousness, 
and lives only in consciousness. 

And the impulse of order in conscious- 
ness is as imperative as the impulse to 
swing backward into the unfathomed 
past. When the geologists came upon 
the rocks, what was their first impulse? 
What have they been doing ever 
since? Discerning the dominion of 
order, the long unrolling of causal 
forces, which have built up the vesture 
of our world. Once more, whence comes 
the impulsion? Surely from the very 
nature of consciousness, in which law 
and order are inherent, have been in- 
herent from everlasting. If these were 
not in consciousness, how could we find 
them elsewhere? How should we ever 
set forth to seek them, or recognize 
them when found? 

So with astronomy, the science of the 
immensities of space, as geology is the 
science of the immensities of time. 
When our astronomers eagerly await 
the hours of darkness, in order that 
they may peer forth into the depths 
among the stars, they are obeying a 
like imperative power of consciousness, 
which claims its kinship with infinities. 
Once again they seek and find, even in 
the farthest nebula, a unity of law, a 
unity of substance, which are inherent 
in consciousness itself. 

So we have regained in part our 
ancient heritage, the intuition of in- 
finite space, of boundless time. We 
also may recover, if we will, that other 
intuition, even more vital, of the conti- 
nuity of consciousness, which in its own 
nature is eternity, wisdom, joy. So we 
shall begin to inhabit the universe. 








THE BALLAD OF KHAS-BULAHT 


Translated from the Circassian 


‘Kuas-Buxant, thou art brave, but thy cabin is poor. 
With rich Persian rugs will I cover the floor; 


‘The finest gold braid shall adorn thy caftan. 
I will give thee my sword that is fit for a khan; 


‘I will give thee my horse with a saddle so fine. 
See this dagger of price! It shall also be thine. 


‘On the blade is engraved from the holy Koran 
A verse of great power to give strength to a man. 


‘My treasures and gold are all thine at thy will, 
And thou hast for all this my one wish to fulfill! 


‘Give thy wife unto me! Thou art old, thou art gray. 
She is young, she is fair. Canst thou force her to stay? 


“At the fall of the day, in the shade of yon tree 
By Allah she swore that she loveth not thee. 


“She is mine by our love, to the end of my life. 
Khas-Bulaht, take my gold, but oh, give me thy wife!’ 


‘Prince, keep silence, I pray, for thy words are as nought; 
I know all since last eve. I am not to be bought. 


“Keep thy treasures and gold, and take from me, free, 
The wife of my heart who is false unto me. 


“Wouldst thou gaze on her now? There she lies as at rest, 
With thy kiss on her lips, and my steel in her breast.’ 


G. A. MILoRADOVITCH 





REGNAT JUVENTUS 


BY ALLAN HOBEN 


Ir is the easy and proper pastime of 
historians to explain revolutions after 
they have happened. They pick up and 
bring to pattern the dynamic fragments 
or the propelling forces that played 
into the big upheaval. In social evolu- 
tion, as in practical politics, there are 
not many who are wise before the fact, 
while the number who can tell all about 
it after the social order has taken new 
form, or after the ballots have been 
counted, is quite impressive. 

Now that a revolution, rather unique 
in human history, has taken place 
before our eyes and has brought all 
persons over forty under a new set of 
masters, it is only natural to offer some 
explanation of how we, the oldsters, 
came to be dethroned. What we have 
suffered at the hands of the new 
dynasty makes a pitiful tale, and some 
of the causes of our downfall can be 
perceived despite our advanced age of 
twoscore years or more. We have been 
humbled, our pride and power broken. 
Youth reigns unchallenged. Some of us 
scold in plaintive voice, others fawn and 
flatter, but all yield and pay tribute. 

Had it been ‘barbarians coming 
down from the north,’ we might have 
preserved a little pride and hauteur as 
the custodians of culture, and we should 
have retained, at any rate, the com- 
fort of kith and kin under a common 
adversity. But the conquerors were 
ushered into the world by us. We gave 
them welcome, food, clothing, shelter, 
education, love, and all of the advan- 
tages that money or credit could 
procure, with the result that Job was 


not more pained or puzzled than we, or 
King Lear more desolate. 

It is in the sad course of things that 
the little tots who thought us gods and 
who trotted along holding divinity by 
the finger and plying omniscience with 
questions that would fracture the awful 
mystery of the universe — it is in the 
course of things that they should some 
day guess that we did not make the 
world; that, in the daring and glory of 
adolescence, they should doubt us at 
least enough to achieve clear selfhood. 
That has always been a bit awkward 
for parents and painful for children, 
but with honesty and humility it has 
usually passed into mutual understand- 
ing and comradeship, as if they stood 
again hand in hand looking out upon 
the ocean or to the stars. It is not the 
individual’s rebirth or the emergence of 
independent thought that accounts for 
our disaster, but a mob movement 
induced by us, the victims. 

This post-mortem will do no good, at 
least not for us who provide it. But let 
the dissection begin; we are past feel- 
ing. Possibly the first big mistake that 
our generation of men made was to 
discard whiskers. We committed social 
suicide with the razor. Consider the 
flowing beard as the breastworks of 
authority. How often it concealed the 
weakness or mobility of the face, gave 
poise, steadiness, and distinction. A 
child could not have a beard, neither 
could a woman. Not even a suffragette 
could have a luxuriant one. Every 
utterance emerging from a_ beard 
had oracular worth, mystery, and an 
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Olympian quality making for command. 
The naked face was the beginning 
of our dishonor. The ancients knew 
better, Dowie knew better, the late 
King Ben knew better, and the Bible, 
too, is against it. Why should a man 
make himself appear childish and ef- 
feminate and hope to maintain status? 
Can you blame the women and children 
for concluding that we are all alike, 
irrespective of sex or age? 

But this was only the beginning of 
exposure, for, while it weakened the 
first line of defense by shearing down 
the men, there were still the women, 
who might have saved the day had not 
they too been betrayed by exposure. 
And who was it that challenged the 
older women to this unequal contest in 
pulchritude but the young and comely? 
When skirts started to recede from the 
earth, all of the older women were 
bound to lose social standing. They 
took up the gauge of battle with the 
young, not realizing how merciful the 
civilized convention of clothes is, and 
how much it has to do with preserving 
respect after a certain age. Obviously 
many women are too old or too different 
from the Greek anatomical models to 
qualify for the annual event at Atlan- 
tic City. But they did compete every- 
where, and the public, looking them up 
and down and rating them by stock- 
judging methods rather than by dis- 
tinctly human values, gave all of the 
blue ribbons to Youth. 

In reading books and sober periodi- 
cals one learns that every explanation 
of present social trends or problems 
must include the World War as a 
major cause. That the post-war psy- 
chology added to adult humiliation 
seems reasonably clear. Whether justly 
or not, the young people, particularly 
in the colleges, were persuaded that all 
the statesmen dealing with the crisis 
of 1914 and the causes leading to it 
were stupid and depraved. It was not 


reluctantly that they came to believe 
that any sophomore could have done 
better than Earl Grey and that, irre- 
spective of study and experience, Youth 
somehow had higher morals and better 
judgment than the men who steered 
our Western civilization into disaster. 
All adults came under indictment. The 
fact of having been born forty years ago 
was a patent disgrace. Besides this, 
and more important, was the current 
conviction of Youth that a great deal 
of lying had been done by their elders. 
In a word, out of that awful calamity 
came the conclusion that the present 
breed of adults were not fit to run 
things, and the beautiful hope that they 
who are to follow us will do much 
better. They who have not tried have 
no failures; we who have tried and 
failed, what can we say? Again we 
have been exposed. 

Add to our cup of sorrow the collapse 
of hero worship, the fall of the adult 
nobility of the past, accomplished by 
modern biographers sniffing the trail of 
mental complexes of sex, superiority, 
inferiority, until they have the ‘great’ 
at bay and bring them down. The 
illustrious who had been our symbols 
for the control of Youth are no 
more; the idols have fallen; the taboos, 
ceremonies, pomp, and circumstance 
that supported the prestige of adults 
have been swept away. It was not 
enough to expose us; those from whom 
we inherited the right to rule must also 
be brought low. 

From this assault of the psychologi- 
cal biographers we might have fled for 
sanctuary to the modern church, had 
it not already established the enemy 
within the gates; for it is historically 
true that Youth first came to con- 
sciousness as a cult within the kindly 
fold of the church. Be it said that the 
clergy who advocated and engineered 
the religious autonomy of Youth were 
actuated by idealism and love, and, 
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like other uplifters, failed to foresee the 
main by-products of the Great Reform. 
Hence solemnly ordained ministers 
made the discovery that Youth must 
lead Youth in the things of the spirit. 
Could they not organize, talk, pray, 
testify, and sing according to their own 
genius? What mattered the small item 
of seven years of collegiate and semi- 
nary training, the seasoning of long 
service, or the sacrament of the cure of 
souls? 

Youth performed with a vengeance; 
ran meetings in serio-comic style, held 
mammoth conventions, ‘peppy’ rallies 
with yells and contests, slang and nick- 
names, slogans and sidelong glances 
that betokened, perhaps, a horizontal 
interest in religious assembly quite 
equal to the old-time vertical one. 
They had their own extempore brand 
of meeting and began to leave the 
decorum of public worship to their 
elders. From that time the family 


pew was for father and mother only. 
The young people took up their own 


interpretation and uses of religion. 

To be sure, a few shirt-sleeve evan- 
gelists went after them on their own 
terms, with now and again a boy 
preacher enriching the juvenility of the 
scene, or some beautiful female per- 
former such as floods the Western 
coast with auroral splendor and the con- 
tinent with spicy news; but for the 
most part Youth bade farewell to the 
old folk and adapted religion to their 
own fancy. At present teachers are 
considering a similar ‘reform’ in edu- 
cation. Then will follow, no doubt, 
physicians and surgeons, engineers and 
the hard-boiled scientists. 

Gradually, and while all this was 
taking place, the delicate instrument of 
speech which serves subtly to define 
and preserve social order played us a 
mean trick. In our directness, haste, 
and love of equality, we had never been 
strict in protecting or adorning the 


termini of our remarks. These sym- 
bols of English aristocracy and French 
nicety had never been maintained on 
this soil without effort and early train- 
ing. Manners from below seeped up- 
ward. We made it snappy: ‘Yes, sir’ 
gave place to ‘Yep’ or ‘Sure’; ‘Good 
morning’ became ‘H’lo,’ and all the 
little courtesies of language so reward- 
ing to seniors everywhere and so pro- 
ductive of morale became Victorian. 
‘Applesauce’ and ‘So’s yer old man’ 
were the victorious banners of militant 
Youth. We fled. 

Furthermore, not only men of letters, 
who now begin with the woes and fail- 
ures of married persons of middle life, 
but entertainers, fun makers, movie 
lords, columnists, cartoonists, and dram- 
atists joined in the sport of baiting 
Age. They gave color, din, and roman- 
tic zest to the rout. Then came the big 
contingent of business based on sales- 
manship. ‘Pep’ was the cardinal virtue 
and pep was found in Youth. Vivid 
suggestion, not reflective judgment, 
sold the public to its utmost limit, 
including next year’s salary. Thrills 
beat logic all hollow. Exit the aged. 

Even the State rebuffed us by re- 
voking the parental right to educate 
children at home, to require of them 
remunerative work, to follow our own 
ideas of health; and, not being content 
to demote us, said plainly that we our- 
selves were incompetent and not to be 
trusted in selecting what we should eat 
or drink. Besides that, it put Youth on 
an equality with us as lawbreakers, 
adding the thrill of danger and naughti- 
ness in youthful adventure. Prosperity 
also worked against us, for it telescoped 
the normal rate of acquiring comforts 
and luxuries and gave Youth every- 
thing without the prolonged effort and 
discipline of former times. Science, of 
which they learned more in _ high 
school than we did in college, banished 
nature lore, including the stork, and 
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gave them automobiles, radios, and 
airplanes which they could handle 
better than we. 

Socially they conspired to put 
through whatever programme they 
desired. Parents did not confer or 
organize; hence they fell one by one 
under the combined demand for later 
hours, more money, more cars, more 
country-club affairs, and, being at the 
same time ambitious for the social 
rating of their offspring, they suc- 


cumbed to the knock-down argument 
of ‘So-and-so does it.’ 

For the reasons given, we, like the 
conquered everywhere, pay the bills 


and indulge the speculation as to 
whether our present rulers will in turn 
be overthrown. How will it fare with 
them when their children have taken 
to the air, when American football 
teams and fans by the thousand fly to 
Paris or Rome for week-end games, 
when jazz has been perfected in the 
exclusive use of the erotic tom-tom, 
when dancing has become completely 
stationary, and when full dress has 
become nothing more than a _ loin 
cloth? Then perhaps our present rulers 
will join us under the juniper tree and 
swell the dirge which runs, ‘Now when 
I was young...’ 


AFTER THE CHINESE 


BY IAN COLVIN 


I 


In 1923 there was published in London, 
and no doubt on your side also, a book 
entitled The Works of Li-Po, the Chi- 
nese Poet, ‘done into English verse by 
Shigeyoshi Obata.’ It is an interesting, 
even a delightful book, but it has this 
peculiarity, that it is not in English 
verse, as stated on the title-page, but 
in English prose. It must appear 
strange that an intelligent Japanese 
scholar, with a remarkable knowledge 
of the English language, should write 
prose under the impression that he 
was writing poetry. 

The United States is not altogether 
without responsibility in this matter, 
for Shigeyoshi Obata, as he tells us in 
his preface, graduated at the University 
of Wisconsin. Can it be, then, that at 
an American university they do not 


teach their students the difference be- 
tween prose and verse? 

If it be objected that America cannot 
hold herself responsible for the mistake 
of a foreign student, there is another 
case which comes nearer home: Fir- 
Flower Tablets, ‘poems translated from 
the Chinese by Florence Ayscough, 
English versions by Amy Lowell.’ 
Here, again, there is the same con- 
fusion. Both Mrs. Ayscough and Miss 
Lowell labored in the belief that the 
latter was writing verse, whereas these 
charming line-for-line translations are, 
like Shigeyoshi’s, in prose. 

The book, it need hardly be ex- 
plained, is a collaboration. Mrs. Ays- 
cough translated Chinese poems into 
English; Miss Amy Lowell’s task was 
to fashion them into English poetry. 

Mrs. Ayscough — to illustrate their 
ideas on this subject — mentions as 
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‘a curious fact’ that ‘there has lately 
sprung up in America and England a 
type of poetry which is so closely allied 
to the Chinese in method and intention 
as to be very striking.’ And she quotes, 
as typical of this school, ‘a little poem’ 
by Miss Amy Lowell. Here it is: 


NostTaLcia 


‘Through pleasures and palaces’ — 
Through hotels, and Pullman cars, and steam- 
ships . 


Pink and white camellias 
floating in a crystal bowl, 

The sharp smell of firewood, 

The scrape and rustle of a dog stretching himself 
on a hardwood floor, 

And your voice, reading — reading — 
to the slow ticking of an old brass clock. 


‘Tickets please!’ 
And I watch the man in front of me 
Fumbling in fourteen pockets, 
While the conductor balances his ticket punch 
Between his fingers. 


Now it is not necessary to be insensi- 
ble to the charm of this little piece to 


see that, were it printed as prose, it 
would never be mistaken for verse. 
Thus, for example: — 


‘Tickets please!’ And I watch the man 
in front of me fumbling in fourteen pockets, 
while the conductor balances his ticket 
punch between his fingers. 


If, then, this is a poem, the difference 
between poetry and prose would de- 
pend upon the printer, which, as Euclid 
would say, is absurd. 

Is Chinese poetry really like this? 
If it is, then the Chinese poets are all 
Oriental Walt Whitmans, and write 
not only without rhyme but without 
metre, as we of the West write prose. 
But there is a notable contradiction 
here, for Mrs. Ayscough, in her introduc- 
tory essay on Chinese poetry, observes: 


One of the chief differences between 
poetry and prose is that poetry must have 
a more evident pattern. The pattern of 


Chinese poetry is formed out of three ele- 
ments: line, rhyme, and tone. ... The 
Chinese line pattern, then, is one of counted 
words, and these counted words are never 
less than three, nor more than seven, in 
regular verse; irregular is a different matter, 
as I shall explain shortly. . . . Rhyme is 
used exactly as we use it, at the ends of lines. 
Internal rhyming is common. Tone is . . . 
woven into a pattern of its own which 
again is in a more or less loose relation to 
rhyme. 


If this be true, then the ‘method’ 
of the Chinese poet is something alto- 
gether different from the ‘method’ of 
“Nostalgia.” The Chinese poet employs 
rhyme, and he uses ‘pattern,’ com- 
monly called metre, or regular rhythm. 
His lines have the same number of 
words, corresponding, no doubt, to our 
metrical feet. Since the Chinese lan- 
guage is monosyllabic, alternations of 
tone are employed, which correspond 
to our alternations of short and long 
syllables. There is, in fact, a metrical 
system, a strict prosody. There is no 
sanction, then, in Chinese literature 
for that prosodic anarchy which con- 
fuses poetry with prose. 

And now let us see how Miss Amy 
Lowell, herself, justified her method of 
translation : — 


It has been necessary, of course [she wrote 

in her preface], to acquire some knowledge 
of the laws of Chinese versification. . 
It was totally impossible to follow either 
the rhythms or the rhyme schemes of the 
originals. All that could be done was to 
let the English words fall into their natural 
rhythm and not attempt to handicap the 
exact word by introducing rhyme at all. 
I hold it is more important to reproduce 
the perfume of a poem than its metrical 
form, and no translation can _ possibly 
reproduce both. 


Now here is a _ perfectly simple 
position: it is impossible to translate 
a Chinese poem into English poetry. 
Let us, therefore, be content with a 
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translation into English prose. But the 
question is nevertheless begged, since 
Miss Lowell assumed that what she 
calls the ‘perfume’ of a poem lies 
not in its metrical form but in its 
meaning. 

Miss Lowell, alas, is no longer with 
us. Otherwise I should have proposed 
to her a testing experiment. Take one 
of the poems of her beloved Keats, — 
say, the ‘Ode to a Nightingale,’ — by 
paraphrase strip it of rhyme and metre, 
and see how much of its ‘perfume’ 
remains. ‘Barbarous experiment!’ as 
Tennyson said in a similar case. As 
well take out the nightingale’s tongue 
and see if it can still sing! 

Here let me say what should be 
obvious but is often forgotten, that 
there is no compulsion upon anyone 
to use metre and rhyme. The writer, 
if he so desires, can go without rhyme 
and write blank verse, or he can go 
without both rhyme and metre and 
write prose. He can do anything he 
likes, and what he does will be judged, 
not by its adherence to or departure 
from any ‘rule’ or ‘law,’ but by its 
effect. The ‘laws’ of poetry are merely 
the technique of an art, a traditional 
means of giving delight. If the poet 
can give this delight without the tech- 
nique, he is welcome to try. Walt 
Whitman possibly mistook what are 
called the laws of poetry for a relic 
of English feudalism, and threw them 
overboard as the good people of Boston 
threw the East India Company’s tea 
into their harbor. But, as they lost 
something of ‘perfume’ in their tea, 
so Walt Whitman lost something of 
perfume in his poetry. As a matter of 
fact, although he eschewed rhyme, his 
best work is metrical. ‘Whitman,’ says 
Professor Saintsbury, ‘could and did 
write more or less regular metre, and 
his actual medium is often a plum- 
pudding stone or conglomerate of 
metrical fragments.’ When Whitman 


wrote metrically he was a poet, al- 
though he would probably have been 
a better poet if he had begun by 
learning his job. When he wrote 
unmetrically he wrote prose. 

I say this yielding to no one in my 
admiration of Whitman at his best: 
that best makes a thin volume, but 
contains some superlative things. But 
I cannot see, either in commerce or in 
literature, the rhyme or reason of 
wrong labels. Unfermented grape juice 
may bea very nice drink, but nothing is 
gained by calling it Chateau Margaux. 


II 


The Chinese poets, then, attempted 
something altogether different from 
the prosodic anarchy of some of our 
moderns. They laid themselves under 
the yoke of their prosody, not because 
it came down from ancient times, but 
because it gave to them and their 
readers the maximum of poetical de- 
light. It expressed a certain rhythmic 
harmony which is strong and deep in 
human nature; and so, as their potters 
followed tradition in the firing and 
glazing of their porcelains, for the 
perfect works of art they could thereby 
achieve, the Chinese poets practised 
rhythm and rhyme to produce the 
perfect poem. There is, after all, no 
other defense of prosody worth making. 

How, then, are we to translate the 
Chinese poem? If we leave out metre 
and rhyme we turn it, not into English 
poetry, but into English prose. We 
preserve something, the sense or the 
theme of the poem; but that, after all, 
is no more than the poet’s raw material, 
the kaolin out of which he makes his 
beautiful porcelain. Let the reader 
experiment again by reducing any of 
our finest lyrical poems to its meaning 
in prose. What remains is usually a 
commonplace, a mere truism, a bird 
plucked of its feathers, a violin with 
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broken strings. The ‘perfume,’ the 
beauty of the poem, as we find, lies not 
in the meaning, nor even in the words, 
if they are put out of their order, but in 
that subtle union of rhythm and feeling, 
of sense and form, which is the com- 
plete poem as the poet fashioned it. 

It is instructive to make these 
experiments. To cite, if I may be 
allowed, a personal experience, I have 
turned first into English prose and then 
into English verse the Chinese poems 
translated into French by Saint Denys 
(Poésies de Pépoque des T’ang). They 
are thus at three removes, yet, where- 
as the prose translation is like a piece 
of dried seaweed, the poems seem to 
revive in the medium of English metre 
and rhyme, as the seaweed rises and 
sways and resumes its life when the 
tide returns to it. But take, for exam- 
ple, one of the most popular of Chinese 
poems, ‘Drinking Alone in the Moon- 
light’ by Li Tai-po, greatest of the 
Chinese poets. The sense differs in 
various translations; but here is Miss 
Lowell’s version: — 


A pot of wine among flowers. 

I alone drinking without a companion. 

T lift the cup and invite the bright moon. 

My shadow opposite certainly makes us three. 

But the moon cannot drink, 

And my shadow follows the motions of my 
body in vain... . 


And here is Shigeyoshi’s: — 


With a jar of wine I sit by the flowering trees. 
I drink alone, and where are my friends? 

Ah, the moon alone looks down on me; 

I call and lift my cup to its brightness 

And see there goes my shadow before me. 


Hoo! We’re a party of three, I say, — 
Though the poor moon can’t drink, 

And my shadow but dances around me, 
We’re all friends to-night, 

The drinker, the moon, and the shadow. . . . 


Now let us see how metre and rhyme 
restore at least something of the poeti- 
cal life which, we feel, has departed 
from this piece: — 


Alone, with my wine, ’mid the flowers, we are 
three, 
The moon and myself and the shadow of me. 


As I sing and I dance I am happy to think 
That neither the moon nor my shadow can drink. 


When I dance with my shadow it never goes 
wrong, 
When I sing the moon silently bows to my song. 


No parting to quench my abundance of laughter, 
The moon lights me home and my shadow comes 
after. 


Obviously, at least in this case, 
verse is the better medium for the 
translation of verse. And there is 
another point which makes the case 
stronger. The Chinese poets wrote 
their poems to be sung. Saint Denys 
tells us, in that admirable introduction 
which remains to this day the standard 
work on Chinese poetry: — 


From all time versification and music 
were two inseparable sisters in the eyes 
of the poets of China. . . . Thou-fou and 
Li Tai-po sang their verses. The same 
custom reigns to-day among the modern 
poets; certain national airs, consecrated 
by usage to the expression of such and 
such an order of sentiments and ideas, are 
transmitted, generation to generation, from 
antiquity. ... From this indispensable 
accord has resulted this curious fact, that 
certain popular airs have become both 
prosodic and musical rhythms, in such sort 
that the careful analysis of the structure of 
an ancient poem is sometimes sufficient to 
enable us to recognize its origin or the air 
to which it can be sung. 


If, then, we strip Chinese poetry of 
metrical effect, we take away something 
which the Chinese, at all events, looked 
on as essential. A poem to them was 
an exercise in the metrical art — or 
nothing. It is true that we cannot use 
the same metres as the Chinese; but 
neither can we use the same words. 
There is excellent reason for saying 
that a poem cannot be translated at all; 
but there is no logic in the contention 
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that one part — the words — should 
be translated and the other part — 
the metre — ignored. 


Hil 


The reader, of course, has been ask- 
ing himself all this time why Mrs. 
Ayscough, who knows that the Chinese 
poet uses metre and rhyme, should 
have compared Chinese poetry to a 
piece which had neither. The answer, 
doubtless, is that there are other 
qualities in poetry besides rhythm. 
One is the loading of a word or phrase 
with a significance which kindles trains 
of poetical thought in the reader, or, as 
a poet puts it, “vibrates in the memory.’ 
A poetical line may be so charged with 
this significance that it reverberates 
like a gong which has been struck in 
the mind, sending out tones deep or 
delicate, flashing out mental pictures, 
awakening associations long asleep. 
We find this quality in ‘Nostalgia’; 
to make this appeal is the whole pur- 
pose of the piece. And, as Mr. Ezra 
Pound points out in his Cathay, this 
subtle quality seems to be highly 
developed in Chinese poetry. To pre- 
serve it in translation is obviously 
difficult and may be impossible. The 
classical references, the hints of other 
and older poems, the thousand and 
one appeals to legend or scene familiar 
to the Chinese mind but unknown to 
the West — how are we to get such 
subtleties ‘across’ in translation? We 
must lose a great deal; we can only 
attempt to convey the feeling that 
more is intended than is said. Here, for 
example, is a poem of Tsin-Tsan’s, 
which depends for its significance on 
the Chinese belief that the spirit ac- 
tually leaves the body in dreams: — 


Last night to my chamber came spring 
And my spirit took wing 

To the Yangtse-Kiang where she dwells, 
The Weaver of Spells. 


CHINESE 


Ah, my dream of the springtime how brief! 
It passes belief 

That although there are five-score ‘li’ 
Between her and me, 

One moment I knew I was there 
By the musk in her hair 

And the next I was back in the gloom 
Of my room. 


The translator can only make his 
shot at it, hit or miss, but there is a 
still more subtle beauty of the Chinese 
poem which might cause him to despair. 
It depends upon a system of writing 
which conveys not merely the sound of 
the word, as with us, but, directly to 
the eye, the thing or the idea itself. 
The Chinese ideograph, which began 
as the simple picture of an object, 
became, so to speak, a rebus, a symbol 
or combination of symbols, represent- 
ing not merely things but ideas. 
These characters are beautiful in 
themselves, and are used by the poet 
to bring to the mind through the eye 
a train of picturesque and literary 
associations. 

The poet, in fact, uses a double 
language, of the eye and of the ear. 
‘The physiognomy of the character,’ 
says Saint Denys, ‘has an altogether 
different value from the pronunciation 
of the word.’ The characters paint the 
theme and make it visible. ‘It is,’ 
continues Saint Denys, ‘the peculiar 
quality of Chinese prosody that it 
appropriates at the same time two 
kinds of beauty which proceed from 
these two languages — the music which 
charms the ear and the painting which 
strikes the eye.’ The calligraphy, the 
beauty of the character, plays so large 
a part in Chinese poetry that in China 
poems are hung on the wall as we 
hang pictures. The poetical appeal in- 
vades the mind through two senses. 
Moreover, these characters are divided 
into two classes, the one signifying 
an idea, the other a thing, and from 
this division springs a system of oppo- 
sition and parallelisms, which might be 
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described as a pictorial rhythm. We 
have the visual rhythm of the character 
as well as the verbal rhythm of the 
tone or sound of the word. Here, cer- 
tainly, is something to reduce the 
translator to despair. 

The Chinese writing being ideo- 
graphic, what we call parts of speech 
are unrepresented. There are not only 
no prepositions and conjunctions, but 
no verbs, adverbs, or adjectives. There 
are simply pictures of ideas and things, 
and, according to their place in the 
line, so are they substantive, verb, or 
adjective. This gives a strong but to 
some extent a fallacious appearance 
of laconism to the Chinese poem. So 
much may be enclosed in each charac- 
ter that a great deal may be expressed 
in few words — if indeed we can call 
words what are more than words, what 
are also symbols and images. Yet there 
is this quality of briefness, which we 
may call laconism, in the Chinese poem. 
The poet with a few dexterous strokes 
of his brush paints a picture — and 
leaves it at that. 

Let me attempt to convey to the 
reader, by one example, this quality of 
laconism. It is Li Tai-po’s ‘Descent 
from the Mountain’: — 


I came down at the end of day 
From Mount Tchong-nan, the blue, the gray; 
The moon came with me all the way. 


I turned me in the failing light, 
And gazing backward at the height, 
I lost it in the shades of night. 


But shining at my journey’s end, 
A homelier welcome to extend, 
I saw the cottage of my friend. 


You held my hand; your son in haste 
Opened the fence of interlaced 
Branches across the pathway placed. 


And as we passed beneath your eaves, 
The overhanging bamboo leaves 
Rustled against our silken sleeves. 


Then kindled by your glorious wine, 
I sang — I sang that song divine 
Which the wind singeth to the pine. 


The Milky Way had left the sky 
Ere through our gladness you and I 
Felt the day breaking like a sigh. 


I may say that the version used here 
is from Saint Denys. The poem will 
also be found in Fir-Flower Tablets, 
and the several differences between the 
two versions suggest another difficulty 
of the translator. As he must translate 
not a word merely but a picture, so he 
may take much or little, one thing or 
another, from the symbol. Here are 
two lines, the one from Saint Denys, 
the other from Mrs. Ayscough and 
Miss Lowell: — 

Son regard se perd dans 
Les vapeurs de la nuit. 


Green, green the sky; the horizontal, kingfisher 
green line of the hills is fading. 


Obviously, what has happened here is 
that the one translator has analyzed 
the characters more closely for their 
pictorial qualities than the other. And 
here, no doubt, is what Saint Denys 
means when he quotes a phrase used 
by another French scholar, Pére Cibot. 
Translating a Chinese poem is ‘a little 
like copying a miniature in charcoal.’ 
The only way really to enjoy Chinese 
poetry would be by mastering Chinese 
and Chinese characters. That is said 
to be a life study; but it might be 
worth while. There would seem to 
be there a world of beauty almost 
unknown to the West —a very fair 
garden behind a very high wall. 





ALABAMA, HERE WE REST 


BY ELEANOR RISLEY 


WE were resting by the roadside, for 
it was July and nearing noon. Even 
in the cool mountains nature makes 
obeisance to the sun at noonday. The 
singing birds are already hiding in lost 
green glades, and the jeweled lizard, 
forever darting across the white sand, 
sleeps now, beneath his broad leaf, as 
still as the pebble beside him. After 
the joyous allegro of the morning, the 
crescendo of winds and woods attains 
the pause before the languid and pro- 
longed adagio of a summer afternoon. 

We had been walking since sunrise, 
up and up the mountain road. Peter, 
who pushed the cart, was dejected. 
He had ivy poison. John, the beloved 
mongrel, was dejected. We had taken 
away his kitten. Two nights before he 
had brought a scrawny, badly blon- 
dined kitten to camp. He had divided 
his corn pone with her, and she slept in 
the ashes of the camp fire by his side. 
He insisted that she continue the jour- 
ney with our party. John, who hates 
cats! The mystery of the masculine 
mind! A scrawny little blondined 
cat! Even we objected to hiking ac- 
companied by a yellow cat; so this 
morning we presented the kitten to a 
friendly mountain woman. I am per- 
suaded that John felt it keenly. I too 
was dejected. I could not forget the 
little three-year-old boy who plays all 
day in his old grandfather’s black- 
smith shop, while his mother lies al- 
ways sick and alone in the cabin beside 
it. I could not forget how joyously and 
completely that curly-haired elf used 
the tools in the shop where his grand- 
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father’s forge had burned for over 
fifty years, to make his own playthings. 
The grandfather is very old and the 
mother cannot last long. There is no 
one else. What then, for that wonder- 
ful little creature? Buddie’s father, so 
the grandfather told me, had kissed 
him and ridden away into the night. 

‘Hit war like this,’ he said. ‘We-all 
had allus made good corn whiskey. 
The sheriff of this county, he owns all 
the stills now, and he makes whiskey 
quick with this hyar red-devil lye. 
Lige, he would n’t jine ’em, so one 
night they come and burned his still, 
and whooped him and putt him on his 
horse and driv him outen the country. 
I could n’t holp none. I jest stayed on 
with Buddie. Whar you-all’ll camp to- 
night by the big spring is whar the 
sheriff is buildin’ a big pleasure place. 
But he don’t live thar. He lives down 
in the valley, and he’s got fifty thou- 
sand dollars in the bank thar, made 
outen red-devil lye.’ 

We knew our hike through this 
particular country held an element 
of danger. We had been repeatedly 
warned to turn back, and we had often 
been stopped by half-drunken men in 
motor cars and keenly questioned as to 
our business in these mountains. We 
had always succeeded in making them 
believe we were not revenue officers. 
But we were careful, at night, to set 
our little tent near a human habita- 
tion. We camped that night by the 
big spring near the sheriff’s pleasure 
place. The caretaker’s wife brought us 
some milk. Milk is buttermilk, in the 
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mountains. Sweet milk is so called 
and is a luxury. After supper I sat on 
the porch and talked with the care- 
taker’s wife. A mountain woman talks 
only of fundamental, basic things of 
life. She tells me how her husband has 
pellagra; of her two sons, dead of pel- 
lagra. How old am I? And how many 
children have I? And she tells me if 
I look away beyond the cotton patch I 
can see the stone that marks a little 
grave. ‘She war my only gal. She 
choked to death of dipthery. We 
could n’t get no doctor.’ And I tell her 
of a little green grave so far away I 
shall never see it again. We are silent 
then, but not far apart in spirit, and 
watch the young moon shine from the 
lilac west. 

The next morning, as we leave, she 
tells me in her sad monotone, —a 
mountain woman does not whisper, — 
very softly, that even Peter may not 
hear, that I must never leave the push- 
cart. ‘Hit won’t be safe even with the 
dog quiled under hit. They’ll putt a 
bottle of whiskey in hit. Then they'll 
catch your man and he’II have to work 
out his fine on the road. The con- 
victs air a-buildin’ a road fer the auto- 
mobiles to peddle whiskey on a right 
smart piece beyant hyar. I reckon I 
orten to told you. But you-all don’t 
look like you could pay no fine.’ 

Now we were nearing the road the 
convicts were building. Beyond, on 
either side we could see the great iron 
cages — larger, but exactly like the ani- 
mal cages of the circus— where the 
convicts lived. 

Down the hot road between the iron 
cages walked a tall, gaunt mountain 
woman. She was neatly dressed, as 
are all mountain women outside their 
homes, and she carried a basket from 
the crossroads store at the top of the 
mountain. ‘Happy Top’ it is called. 
God save the mark! 

As the woman reached us, she fixed 


me with her great fierce eyes and asked, 
‘Air you the woman as is walkin’ fer 
comfort?’ 

I laughed. I couldn’t help it. 
But Peter understood. He knew that 
Comfort is the name of the family 
paper which has the largest circulation 
of any paper in America, and that a 
Pearle someone was writing a hiking 
experience for this paper. If a moun- 
tain woman reads a paper she reads 
Comfort. I was sorry I was not Pearle. 
The woman’s world was small. She 
was disappointed. So I told her I had 
a fiddle in the cart, and would she wait, 
and did she think I might play for the 
convicts at noon? 

“I’m scairt they won’t want to hear 
no music when they belong to eat,’ 
she replied. ‘I reckon the gyard won’t 
let you nohow. You might play to- 
night, after they’re in their cages, ef 
they all ain’t dead then. Hit’s a power- 
ful hot day fer em. Yesterday a little 
city feller, he fell down a-diggin’ in the 
sun, and I axed the gyard ef I could n’t 
carry him a gourd o’ water. He 
would n’t let me, and he kicked the 
feller up agin and he fell down agin 
and they throwed a bucket o’ water on 
to him and let him lie. He war in a 
faint. You'll see him as you pass by. 
He wears big specs, and his hands air 
a-tremblin’ so he can’t wipe the sweat 
off’n ’em.’ 

“What did he do? What was his 
crime?’ Peter asks. 

‘He war a-walkin’ down to Gadsden 
by hisself and they slipped a bottle o’ 
moonshine in his bundle, and then 
ketched him to work out his fine. 
Thar’s a ole man — you see him on the 
left side a-diggin’; hit’s him with the 
long white whiskers — his wife’s a-dyin’ 
and he went over on tother mounting 
to shoot something — she war a-honin’ 
for something more’n hawg meat — 
and he could n’t find nothing but a 
chicken a-drinkin’ at the crick, and he 
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shot hit and carried hit home, kind 0’ 
brash like— he war miserble — and 
they ketched him, and he’s workin’ 
out his fine, an’ the neighbors on tother 
mounting air a-holpin’ his wife. She’s 
a-dyin’ of pellagra. The ole man’s 
allus been kind o’ lackin’. He’s power- 
ful old, and him bein’ lackin’ he’s 
kinda off’n his haid. He hollers out 
loud and prays. The gyards hit him 
over the haid yesterday when he hol- 
lered to some folks a-passin’, You see 
the sun is so hot, an’ the ole man’s 
lackin’ anyhow.’ 

‘There is a store beyond?’ I ask 
faintly. ‘We want to buy some alcohol. 
My husband has ivy poison.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered. ‘Hit’s a right 
smart store. I don’t know about alco- 
hol. The storekeeper he owns a right 
smart chance of everything on this and 
tother mounting. Sence the boll weevil 
tuck us we all owe him due bills, and he 
owns all the land. They’re about all 
renters but me. My son’s a engineer 
in Birmingham. I own my place. He’s 
a-movin’ the mounting to get me out. 


Good-bye. I’d be proud if you-all’d 
write me a card. I kin read writin’ 
too.’ 

We put John on the chain, and 
trudged on up the hot road between 


the iron cages. Mules and scrapers; 
negroes and whites; guards with pis- 
tols; and over all a pall of silence. 
Dirt and toil and sweat and torture! 
The ‘city feller’ with the ‘specs’ turned 
away his pallid face; the old man who 
was ‘lackin’’ cried out a prayer to us; 
the guard shook him roughly by the 
shoulder. The silent horror of the 
road, broken only by the old man’s 
cry, crept into our blood and caught 
at our hearts. 


The store was packed with silent, 
lank mountaineers, sitting on boxes, 
spitting tobacco with great accuracy 
and perfect regularity from the open 
windows. Each man took his turn. 
There was a small amount of denatured 
alcohol in the lamp. We might have it, 
but there was no bottle to be found, no 
can, no receptacle whatever. We were 
in despair. Peter, tortured with ivy 
poison, grew more dejected. 

A tall, lean mountaineer unfolded 
himself in sections from his box. 

‘Stranger,’ he said, ‘my advice is to 
step behind them flour sacks and putt 
hit on. Hit’ll be yourn then.’ 

Presently a stifled groan came from 
behind the flour sacks. The mountain- 
eer spat through the window out of his 
turn — it was an unusual occasion — 
and remarked dryly, ‘All of which he 
done so.’ 

We camped that night by a stream 
where I fished. John, barking at every 
fish I caught, forgot the kitten. Once 
more he was a gay dog. Peter, the pain 
of ivy poison allayed, was serene again. 
Nature healed us. But the old man who 
was lacking wept in his iron cage for 
his wife who was dying alone on ‘tother 
mounting.’ God send the pallid city 
youth slept the sleep of exhaustion. 
The little boy who played all day by 
the forge lay beside his tubercular 
mother in the cabin beside the shop. 
Perhaps the father who would n’t join 
the sheriff in making red-devil whiskey 
thinks of them to-night. The care- 
taker’s wife, whose husband has pel- 
lagra, rocks in the moonlight that 
shines on the grave of a child ‘that 
thar war n’t no doctor to holp.’ 

O America! Land of peace and 
plenty. Alabama! Here we rest. 





ENDINGS 


Gop loves the things that love to have an ending: 
Oceans that do not roll into the sky, 

Hills that are hills, and not ashamed of bending 
Their heads beneath the thunders that go by. 
Meadows that love a boundary-stream’s befriending, 
Pastures that drift towards a forest nigh, 

Waves that have crests, and have no fear of spending 


Their final flash of crystal ere they die. 


Roads without ending are not roads at all. 


Books without covers are for winds to read. 


Houses are ruins when they have no wall. 


Leaves without blossoms are a useless weed. 
Only one moment is all life a flower 


After a rain’s end, after an April shower. 


DANIEL SARGENT 





THE SENSIBLE MAN’S RELIGION 


A COMMON-SENSE INQUIRY 


Tue Earl of Shaftesbury is said to have 
remarked on one occasion: ‘Men of 
sense are really but of one religion.’ 
When asked what religion that was, he 
replied: ‘Men of sense never tell.’ 
This anecdote must have struck a 
responsive chord in the minds of many, 
if the frequency with which it has been 
quoted affords a fair test. It has rested 
in my own mind for many years, and a 
year ago I concluded to institute an 
inquiry among a few representative 
friends as to whether Shaftesbury’s 
judgment was a witty half-truth or 
approximated the whole truth. 


I 


Substituting ‘men of common sense’ 
for ‘men of sense’ and qualifying 
‘never tell’ with the phrase ‘except 
upon certain agreeable occasions,’ I 
selected my list, and on such occa- 
sions proceeded to dip into the minds 
of a number of newspaper writers, 
doctors, lawyers, professors, statesmen, 
and business men, to whose friend- 
ship several positions I occupied gave 
me convenient access. The study, of 
course, required patience and some tact. 
Too hurried or insistent an inquiry of 
this sort emanating from a_ banker 
might have given rise to rumors as to 
his sanity. 

It is my purpose to report, as accu- 
rately as possible, the views of these 
men on religion. It is not my intention 
to discuss my own personal beliefs, or 
those of that oft-quoted but undiscov- 
erable individual, ‘the average man,’ 
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or the views of a majority of men; nor 
to engage in a discussion of theological 
doctrines or historical origins. My in- 
tention is to act simply as a recorder, 
and to a limited extent as a commen- 
tator. 

For convenience in recording, I used 
the Apostles’ Creed as a common index 
to points of view. 

I am quite well aware of the fact 
that, as Mr. Quick says, ‘The first 
necessity is not to restate creeds, but 
to explain them,’ but I shall ask the 
reader to bear in mind that my purpose 
in this investigation was to find out 
what was in the other man’s mind — 
not to put something there. 

Although impressed with the idea 
that Shaftesbury’s dictum offered at 
least a half-truth, I confess I was some- 
what surprised to find a substantial 
unanimity of opinion among these men 
as to what was fundamental in the 
Creed, and, what is more surprising 
perhaps, similar conclusions with re- 
lation to these fundamentals. 

Their approach to the various sub- 
jects was sometimes different, but on 
the whole it was not difficult to find 
a common base. Some went a little 
further than others in the expansion of 
their views, but the least common de- 
nominator was rather clearly defined, 
and that is perhaps what Shaftesbury 
meant. 

It might clarify the discussion at the 
outset to state what this common base 
was in terms of the Apostles’ Creed. 
As accurately as I can state it, it was 
as follows: — 
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‘I believe in God Almighty, Maker 
of the Universe, and in Jesus Christ, 
His spiritual Son, worthy to be our 
Lord; possibly conceived of the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary 
(but these seem unimportant); suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead, and buried. 

‘I believe in His descent into Hell 
and ascent into Heaven, symbolically. 
I believe there is some evidence that 
bodily He arose from the dead, and I 
believe in the immortality of His spirit; 
also allegorically that He sitteth on 
the right hand of God Almighty, and 
that I am judged or shall be judged 
by the spiritual views He taught on 
earth. I believe that no one could find 
a wiser, juster, more understanding, or 
more merciful judge of my actions. 

‘I don’t quite understand the Holy 
Ghost, though I believe in the Holy 
Spirit of God; I believe in the ad- 
visability of some church organization 
(though I do not like any of them very 
much). I do not appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the Communion of Saints. I 
believe in the forgiveness of sins, in the 
possibility of the resurrection of the 
body (though this seems remote), and 
in the probability of spiritual life ever- 
lasting (concerning the desirability of 
which many are in doubt).’ 


II 


Let us consider the Apostles’ Creed 
phrase by phrase and I will attempt to 
present the reasons that led to the 
several conclusions. 

I believe in God the Father Almighty. 

Practically all of these men, I found, 
believed in a God. Some asserted that 
they possessed an ‘intuitive’ feeling 
of the existence of God, and _ be- 
lieved that others did. As Ratzel says, 
‘Ethnology knows no race without a 
religion, but only difference in the de- 
gree to which religious ideas prevail.’ 
VOL. 142 — NO. 1 

c 


The intuitionalists among my friends 
argue that intuition is a quick subcon- 
scious summary of accumulated knowl- 
edge and experience, and that a feeling 
of this sort, widely prevalent among 
sensible people, should be relied upon. 
They point out that correct thinking 
existed before logical premises were 
discovered, just as words existed be- 
fore the alphabet, and language before 
grammar. They look upon intuition 
as a northwest passage of thought that 
often leads the mind as accurately to 
the truth as the longer route of logical 
premises. They are quite persuasive, 
but I found this argument did not 
appeal to most of the men with whom 
I talked. 

The latter preferred what they called 
a ‘common-sense argument.’ They 
knew from personal experience that in- 
tellect brings order out of chaos, and, 
seeing order in the universe, they had 
concluded that a Supreme Intellect had 
brought about order. 

Herbert Spencer, one pointed out, 
has shown rather conclusively that no 
one will ever be able to prove through 
scientific methods either the existence 
or nonexistence of a God. These men 
expressed the same idea in the oft- 
used term, ‘the finite cannot grasp the 
infinite.’ 

But, in the vast silence of science on 
the subject, my friends automatically 
pursued the same course they followed 
in the affairs of daily life; they dealt 
with probabilities. They are accus- 
tomed consciously, and often subcon- 
sciously, to weigh conclusions as well 
as reasons; they felt they would be 
foolish to demand proof where proof is 
impossible and equally foolish not to 
use the scale of probability in weighing 
the merits of ‘is’ and ‘is not.’ 

In substance they said: ‘It may be 
difficult to conceive of a Supreme In- 
tellect creating and directing order in 
the universe, but it is more difficult 
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to conceive of order in the absence of 
a creating and directing force.’ Or, to 
put it in even simpler terms: ‘An 
orderly universe is more likely to be 
run by an orderly intellect than by 
nothing at all.’ 

In brief, they are theists, and in this 
conclusion I think they have reached a 
common ground with men who have 
thought much more deeply on the sub- 
ject. There was n’t an atheist among 
them. 

Some of them leaned a bit toward 
agnosticism, but all were inclined to 
think that the agnostic sets too high 
a premium on his own intellect. As 
one of them said: ‘That great group 
of scientists of the nineteenth century, 
responsible for so many agnostics of 
their day and the succeeding genera- 
tion, naturally placed a high value on 
the methods and rules of scientific 
investigation; but the difficulty, as we 
now begin to see it, is that they 
greatly overextended the area to which 
their methods and rules might be ap- 
plicable.’ The generation of the man 
who discovered the multiplication table 
must have experienced similarly ex- 
cited sensations and demanded mathe- 
matical proof of many matters to 
which the multiplication table was in 
no way applicable. 


iil 


They believe, then, ina God. What 
kind of God? Here one finds just 
what he might expect. The argumen- 
tative theists, we know, split some two 
hundred ways in describing the quali- 
ties of their God. Why so few, it is 
difficult to understand. Men’s vision 
of a God, His interest in them, their 
love and reverence for or reliance upon 
Him, proceed from their emotions as 
well as their thought. Heredity, en- 
vironment, education, experience, are 
of course unlike. They would be as 


likely to select the same God as the 
same wife. Their general conclusions 
might be grouped and classified, but 
would as likely be identical in detail 
as their respective thumb prints. 

Therefore my friends do not attempt 
to describe their God. When pressed 
as to the term ‘Father’ in the Creed, 
I found, curiously enough, that all in- 
terpreted the word ‘Father’ as indica- 
tive of the relationship of God to man; 
no one of them had appreciated the 
contrast of the words ‘God the Father’ 
and ‘His only Son our Lord.’ 

Only a few warmed to the idea that 
God resembles even the best of human 
fathers. I do not think any of them 
were much concerned about the ques- 
tion. If God is all-powerful, they said, 
He can do or be what He pleases. It 
is quite possible that He has established 
a fatherly relationship; on the other 
hand, He may not have done so. 

If anything, they rather agreed with 
the view Huxley expressed in that 
wonderful letter to Charles Kingsley, 


in which, after saying that he cannot 
see a shadow or tittle of evidence 
that the great unknown underlying the 
phenomena of the universe stands to 
us in the relation of a Father, he ex- 
plains what he does believe. He says: 


The whole teaching of experience seems 
to me to show that while the governance 
(if I may use the term) of the universe 
is rigorously just and substantially kind 
and beneficent, there is no more relation 
of affection between governor and gov- 
erned than between me and the twelve 
judges. I know the administrators of the 
law desire to do their best for everybody 
and that they would rather not hurt me 
than otherwise, but I also know that under 
certain circumstances they will most as- 
suredly hang me; and that in any case it 
would be absurd to suppose them guided 
by any particular affection for me. 


They grant that one cannot be too 
sure that a wise father would not adopt 
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the same attitude for the ultimate 
welfare of his child. Postponing the 
question of life everlasting for a mo- 
ment, there isn’t much difference in 
infinite time between hanging and 
spanking. I did not find any reasoned 
or pronounced opposition to consider- 
ing the term ‘Father, by way of 
analogy, sound enough. All confessed 
that it has been most helpful to many 
suffering souls, and an aid even to the 
strong in times of trial and hopeless- 
ness. 

I repeat, however, that most of them 
said that, while they were certain a 
close personal relationship with God 
was possible, the relationship of Father 
did not quite express their idea. On 
the whole, their feeling in this matter 
was that the differences of opinion 
which so many men become excited 
over were vastly unimportant; that it 
was mere speculation to say, and of 
very little value to know, who was 
right and who was wrong. They 
thought that the only people justified 
in becoming aroused on the subject 
were those who believed in a divine 
revelation which they could not get 
others to accept. 

As to the term ‘Almighty,’ they ac- 
cept it literally. The idea of a God in 
conflict with His own self-restraints is 
a bit too mystical for their thought. 

The next phrase of the Apostles’ 
Creed, ‘Maker of heaven and earth,’ 
is too small a picture of the sensible 
man’s Creator; further, the term 
‘heaven’ may involve a_ theological 
definition as to its character. ‘Maker 
of the universe’ better conveys the 
idea — or perhaps, to borrow from the 
Nicene Creed, ‘And of all things visible 
and invisible.’ 


IV 


And in Jesus Christ his only Son our 
Lord. 


There seemed to be no doubt in my 


friends’ minds as to the admiration in 
which Christ is held by all believers, 
most doubters, and many, if not most, 
thinking unbelievers. 

I have talked with several people, 
claiming to have been earnest readers 
of the Gospels, who reject the divin- 
ity of Christ and yet speak of Him 
with an admiration halfway between 
reverence and condescension. And I 
have heard this type of reader refer 
to Jesus as ‘inspired’ — whatever that 
may mean if one does not acknowledge 
a source of inspiration. 

Let me put it in this way: If the 
records of all other religions and the 
books of all the philosophers were set 
on one side and the Gospels of Christ 
on the other, and either had to be 
destroyed, I think beyond doubt all 
my sensible men would toss the phi- 
losophers, together with the Vedas and 
Korans, into the fire and save the 
Gospels. 

Their conviction rings clearly and 
convincingly concerning Christ: ‘ Never 
man spake like this man!’ They feel 
that the uneducated son of a car- 
penter could not have seen so deep 
down into the well of fundamental 
truths unless he had been inspired, 
and that there could be but one source 
of inspiration, the ‘rigorously just and 
substantially kind and beneficent gov- 
ernance’ which they accept as God. 

Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
Born of the Virgin Mary. 

These two phrases of the Apostles’ 
Creed, I found, were associated in their 
minds as one, involving what is gener- 
ally discussed as the Virgin Birth. Most 
of my friends said they had no views 
that were worth while on the subject. 
They rather thought the idea repre- 
sented a strained effect on the part of 
overnice or overreligious minds. If 
Jesus was the spiritual Son of God — 
the nearest approach to divinity that 
man has ever seen—that is quite 
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sufficient for them. They do not deny 
the high-powered force of the full 
acceptance of revealed beliefs; they 
have read of the martyrs; they have 
occasionally, though very seldom, seen 
a real Christian — yet in the absence of 
a spiritual revelation, such as occurred 
to Saint Paul, they classify these doc- 
trines as somewhat unfruitful specula- 
tion. 

Suffered under Pontius Pilate, Was 
crucified, dead, and buried. 

As to the historical facts of the life, 
teachings, and death of Jesus, they 
apparently entertained no doubt. They 
know that in the rapidly disintegrat- 
ing process which followed Darwin- 
ism, even the simplest, most probable 
records were attacked by ignorant 
plunderers, who, following behind the 
sincere searchers after truth, attempted 
to destroy everything within the tem- 
ple. The motives of these gentry do 
not appeal to them. They accept all 
of the above as true without drawing 
any very significant deductions there- 
from. 

He descended into hell; The third day 
he rose again from the dead: He ascended 
into heaven. 

As to the descent into Hell and the 
ascent into Heaven. They do not see 
that much importance is to be attached 
to such a picture. They are inclined to 
feel that it is a bit symbolical; other- 
wise that it is allied to a conception of 
Hell and Heaven such as they do not 
cherish. As to the character of Heaven 
and Hell, while they hold no definite 
views, they do not believe in eternal 
damnation any more than they desire 
a milk-and-honey Heaven. 

The only reasonable approach, they 
believe, to the acceptance of a partic- 
ular kind of Heaven and Hell would 
be through faith in a revelation, and 
they are under the impression that re- 
vealed religion has been, on the whole, 
wisely silent on the subject. The 
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description of these abodes of reward 
and punishment has been left to the 
imagination of preachers and hymn 
writers, whose theology, they believe, 
may be as bad as their verse. To them, 
for example, the Book of Revelation is 
imagery. 

So also, concerning the resurrection 
of the body of Jesus, they refuse to 
puzzle their minds. They quite admit 
the possibility of an all-powerful God 
so saving the body of the greatest of 
His spiritual sons, and they confess 
that the evidence of the many honest 
men who were supposed to have seen 
Christ in the body after His death and 
burial is impressive. They would not 
accept such a belief, however, without 
a further study of the sources of evi- 
dence. This they have no inclination 
to make, since they regard the ascen- 
sion of a spirit as quite as remarkable a 
miracle as a physical resurrection and 
they need no evidence of the latter to 
strengthen their belief in the former. 

And sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty: From thence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead. 

These things, I repeat, most of my 
friends neither affirm nor deny. They 
look upon it as imagery. One thing all, 
somewhat surprisingly perhaps, agree 
upon is that the various incidents in 
the life of Jesus, His love of humanity, 
His understanding, His compassion and 
tolerance toward human weaknesses, 
His kindly words to the sinner, — 
‘Neither do I condemn thee: go, and 
sin no more,’ — would lead all sensible 
men, if and when there is a judgment 
day, to select Him above all others as 
their judge. 

V 

I believe in the Holy Ghost. 

Few of my friends were even super- 
ficially familiar with the library of dis- 
cussions concerning the Holy Ghost or 
the Trinity. Here again, they said, a 
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Supreme God may take what form 
He wishes—numbers may be mere 
symbols invented by man. The sensi- 
ble man feels no capacity to understand 
the question, and no desire to study it. 

They believe in the Spirit of God; 
subdivision of His powers they regard 
as metaphysical. That Christ ‘sitteth 
on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty’ seems to them immaterial 
as a matter of belief. 

The holy Catholic Church. 

I found that most of them believed 
these words had been inserted by the 
Roman Catholic Church with the pur- 
pose of binding together its followers, 
and readily taken over by the Church 
of England, as the word ‘Roman’ was 
not found in it. 

They are quite unfamiliar with the 
numerous interpretations of the word 
‘Church’ as used in the Creed and the 
various adaptations of the word ‘Cath- 
olic.” They believe that the Creed, as 
formulated, was intended to cover the 
Church as constituted at the time of 


the adoption of the Creed. 

As to the Roman Catholic Church, I 
find most of my men have considerable 
admiration for its learning and its 
facility for adapting psychological laws 
to the benefit of both the higher and 


the lower forms of intellect. Their 
criticism is of its priestcraft and its 
natural but abortive effort to determine 
a truth by ecclesiastical authority. 
They extend the same criticism to 
other church organizations. They be- 
lieve that the churches have departed 
from the tolerant spirit of their Great 
Leader, and while they believe in or- 
ganization for codperative effort, and 
acknowledge the inspiration that comes 
from association with men of high pur- 
pose, they regard the internal affairs 
of church organization as leading to 
self-exaltation, inflexibility, and intol- 
erance, and they think that nearly 
all churches attempt to speak with a 


self-appointed authority that is not 
justified. 

The Communion of Saints. 

They know nothing of the contro- 
versy that has waged around this 
phrase. They take it literally and they 
regard it asa possible and very pleasant 
experience for the chosen few, but as 
one of them said, ‘Having no hope of 
being included in this group, I see no 
reason why I should concern myself 
about a meeting to which I shall not be 
invited.’ 

The Forgiveness of sins. 

We now come to that very difficult 
phrase, ‘the forgiveness of sins.’ Here 
most of my friends find themselves 
much at sea when they attempt to 
apply either the test of reason or the 
measure of probability. 

One of the qualities of these men 
is tolerance, and an absence of a 
vengeful or unforgiving spirit. They 
cannot believe that a beneficent God 
would punish the slightest peccadillo 
as severely as some preachers have 
believed and wished. Nor do they 
believe that even the greatest of sins 
would doom a man to everlasting pun- 
ishment. Their feeling is well expressed 
by the Persian: ‘Pish! He’s a Good 
Fellow and ’t will all be well.’ 

They cannot picture God as a petty 
bookkeeper with a ledger containing 
debit and credit accounts of sins and 
virtuous acts. To pursue the analogy, 
they believe only in a well-estimated 
balance. My man knows that sin hurts 
and virtue aids him; that sin and virtue 
mark his soul as they mark his face, 
and that a trained observer may tell at 
a glance what manner of man he is. 
If all of a man’s sins should be remit- 
ted, he feels that he might well become 
the kind of man he would like to be, 
and that he might become worthy to 
occupy some place, however lowly, in 
the continuity of things. 

This point of view gives sensible men 
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great tolerance toward the sins of 
others, though not necessarily toward 
their own; it disposes them to judge 
others more by their general intent 
than by their specific acts, and enables 
them to understand why moral conven- 
tions shift according to time, place, 
and circumstance, if not at the centre, 
at least at the circumference. 

They can therefore understand what 
Christ meant when He said, “Thy sins 
are forgiven thee,’ whereas the forgive- 
ness of a single sin seems to them some- 
what trifling. 

They believe that on the whole the 
churches have by far the fairest and 
most reasonable way of dealing with 
this problem through the doctrine of 
repentance and the re-creation of the 
individual. 

VI 

The Resurrection of the body: And the 
Life everlasting. 

First, as to ‘life everlasting.’ More 
than one of my friends questioned its 
desirability. As an emotional experi- 
ence, this is not unique. At least three 
important present-day religions throw 
a doubt, I believe, on the desirability 
of an after life, although its existence 
is not questioned. 

One of my friends quoted sadly the 
old German epitaph which runs some- 
thing like this: — 


I SHALL ARISE, O CHRIST, WHEN THOU CALLEST, 
BUT I PRAY THEE, LET ME REST FOR A WHILE, 
FOR I AM SORE WEARY 


Some seemed indifferent. A few 
were greatly moved by the prospect 
of meeting again some spirit they had 
‘loved long since and lost awhile.’ 
None thought of a life hereafter as a 
life of ease, but as one of continuity of 
happy labor. Were I compelled to 
decide for them, I should say that, on 
the whole, they preferred a life here- 
after, believing it to be good, but 


refusing to puzzle their minds as to 
how it could be so. 

Quite apart from the desirability of 
survival, however, they all were agreed 
apparently as to its probability. I do 
not know why this should have sur- 
prised me, but the unanimity of the 
belief, I confess, did so. 

They were not influenced, appar- 
ently, by any innate feeling of continu- 
ity of personality, or by the sentiment 
that injustice in this world implied a 
compensatory life to come; nor could 
I see that with any of them the wish 
was father to the thought. Yet one of 
the most interesting of the group as- 
serted that the soul’s extinction would 
deprive creation of all purpose. 

They proceeded along their custom- 
ary line of thought, first accepting 
what was proven and, with that as 
a base, weighing the probability of 
conflicting conclusions as to questions 
beyond the reach of proof. 

All were of course familiar with the 
fundamental laws of the indestructi- 
bility of matter and the conservation 
of energy. 

They did not regard the idea of a life 
hereafter as so miraculous in its con- 
ception that it must, for that reason, 
be rejected. They seemed to feel as 
Huxley felt when he said of survival 
after death: — 


It is not half so wonderful as the con- 
servation of force, or the indestructibility 
of matter. Whoso clearly appreciates all 
that is implied in the falling of a stone can 
have no difficulty about any doctrine 
simply on account of its marvelousness. 


It was from the physical law of the 
conservation of energy that nearly all 
of my friends took their reckoning. If 
Nature or God (whichever you wish), 
they said, is concerned to conserve the 
minutest form of energy and the tiniest 
atom, what will be done with the great- 
est original producer of energy we know 
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— the human ego? Is it more likely 
to be conserved or destroyed? Their 
answer was ‘conserved.’ 

They all fully realized that energy 
changes its form and, in a sense, is 
dissipated. They appreciated that the 
same result might be anticipated as to 
personality, if analogy alone were re- 
lied upon. But my man was not deal- 
ing in this instance with analogies; he 
was basing his conclusions on a funda- 
mental law — namely, the economy of 
Nature or of God. He was not thinking 
in terms of energy itself, but of some- 
thing that, in a sense, creates energy. 

To illustrate: In some great city one 
finds that, from a common source, a 
thousand street cars are moved, a hun- 
dred thousand lights are lighted, and 
the wheels of many great industries 
turned. In a single day the power 
produced is enormous; over a period of 
years the results, in terms of energy, 
are quite beyond the mental grasp. If 
one attempts to trace the source of all 
this power, he will first find a great 
power plant; but this is not the original 
source of energy. Who built the plant? 
Thousands of workmen; but the origin 
is not with them. Great bankers 
financed it and great engineers drafted 
the plans; but the source still is not 
there. Finally, the way is traced back 
to the individual who first conceived 
the project and set it in motion. But 
we still must analyze the individual. 
What part of the individual started it? 
Not his flesh and muscles, nerves, or 
brain, for we at once realize that none 
of these is a source of energy. A dead 
man possesses them all. 

The living man possesses something 
different within him. There was some 
indefinable ego within this man which 
at some time and place said to him, 
‘Go’; or, to use a different analogy, 
some ‘X’ within him which at some 
moment ‘pulled the lever’ in his mind. 

This ‘X’ was the creative source, 


then, of all that vast energy. One does 
not mean that it created something out 
of nothing; but it was creative at least 
in the sense that it changed latent 
energy into high-powered kinetic en- 
ergy. It is the most amazingly powerful 
producer of energy we know. 

If Nature permits death to destroy 
this producer, she reverses her funda- 
mental law of economy, unless per- 
chance, in this case, she has an inex- 
haustible supply to which she can 
always turn; but through infinite time, 
and with infinite use, there is no such 
thing as an inexhaustible supply of any- 
thing; there is only one way to make 
the supply inexhaustible, and that is to 
return it to the original source to be 
again used. 

It is possible, my friends said, that 
the little muddy stream of our life, 
by analogy, flows back into the great 
purifying sea of all life, where its 
identity is perhaps lost — though its 
parts be again used for some fruitful 
purpose — and survives only as a part 
of the great all. 

Most of my friends, however, do not 
accept this last point of view. They 
believe that personality survives. I 
repeat that they are not discussing 
energy — they are dealing with a vital 
something which, in a practical sense, 
creates energy. 

It is true, they say, that a Creator, 
in the ultimate meaning of the word, 
can create something out of nothing; 
but, having created that something, 
then by various combinations the 
Creator can again (in a common-sense 
use of the term) ‘create’ something 
new. Mankind seems to share this 
latter faculty with the Creator; shares 
it because mankind understands to 
some extent the laws of the Crea- 
tor. This understanding presupposes at 
least a similar quality of understand- 
ing, and in this sense, perhaps, God has 
made man in His own image. 
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This particular and peculiar creative 
power, then, given in any degree to 
man alone, is the power which can 
command the great forces of nature. 
It seems probable, therefore, it is of a 
character that could be delegated only 
by a Creator. They think the doctrine 
of probability is that such a creative 
power represents a totality which will 
not be divided. 

It is worth noting that my friends 
spoke of the creative power of man in 
terms of energy, but the creative fac- 
ulty, they feel, often expresses itself 
in terms more convincing of personal 
survival than energy: in art, in music, 
in poetry — in all the various fields to 
which we apply the term ‘inspiration.’ 
If it is inspiration, we must logically 
admit the existence of a source of 
inspiration; if it is merely a creative 
and constructive force common to all 
men, then, in the economy of nature, 
we should expect it to be conserved. 

My friends do not claim that the 
argument above outlined is in any sense 
a scientific argument, or that it at- 
tempts even to imitate the precision of 
scientific methods of thought. They 
feel, however, that, as between the 
destruction — the everlasting destruc- 
tion — or even dissipation of this kind 
of creative energy and its preservation, 
it seems more probable, from what we 
can see about us, that it will be pre- 
served than that it will be destroyed. 

Second, as to the resurrection of the 
body. Here the laws of nature seem to 
them likely to prevail. The body is 
matter; as such, in a sense it is inde- 
structible, but we know it will be dis- 
integrated into a million parts. Are 
they gathered together again at the 
last trump? 

My men said they did not care as to 
their bodies; it seemed to them rather 
unimportant. Not a few said they 
would not wish to be cursed with the 
same defective body through infinite 


time, and none seemed so pleased with 
his ‘muddy vesture of decay’ as not to 
prefer a better. 

They thought that the resurrection 
of the body has no sound justification 
in reason or probability, if divine 
revelation is not accepted, but, grant- 
ing at once that an all-powerful God 
may do as He pleases, they concede the 
possibility of the resurrection of the 


body. 
Vil 


Here my men stand. They believe 
in an undescribed and, to them, inde- 
scribable God. They will go so far as 
to use the adjectives ‘all-wise,’ ‘just,’ 
and ‘merciful.’ They believe that Jesus 
taught a doctrine so wise, just, and 
merciful that He must have been spir- 
itually inspired. This is as far as the 
doctrine of probability permits them 
to go. They then admit that, in the 
vast field of speculation beyond, any 
man has the right to believe as the 
other forces of his mind and emotions 
direct. 

One who reads this report will readily 
see that the men selected have not 
been students of theology, or of the his- 
tory of the Christian religion, or of the 
Church and its dogmas; nor are they 
familiar with the history or significance 
of much of the language used in the 
Apostles’ Creed. Few, if any, of them 
have thought deeply on the subject of 
religion, and they have not concerned 
themselves greatly as to the supposed 
conflict between science and religion. 

Their view, on the whole, was clear 
that science had little to add to or 
subtract from the fundamental base of 
religion. The area covered by and the 
approach to the study of science and 
religion, the methods of testing truth, 
and the weight to be attached to con- 
clusions were quite different. 

They would accept at once a proven 
scientific conclusion which negatived a 
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prevailing religious belief, but they be- 
lieve that science so far has trimmed 
away only the nonessentials from 
religion and is silent and will always 
be silent on the essentials. They have 
reached such conclusions as they hold 
by the same mental processes used by 
them in dealing with their daily prob- 
lems: that is, through a frequently 
untraceable method of thought influ- 
enced by their own experience and 
guided to a decision by a feeling of 
probability. For the most part — lack- 
ing imagination, as men of ‘common 
sense’ most frequently do — they re- 
jected mysticism, not scornfully, but 
as something alien to their experience. 
They regret that they do not go to 
church. If they wish help on their way 
to find out something more about God, 
they admit that their best bet, if condi- 
tions were different, would be to turn 
to the Christian churches. They think, 
however, that as things now stand the 
churches fail to aid them very much. 
These men see their God and their 
spiritual Christ at the top of a distant 
hill. They think they know the point 
at the foot of the hill at which their own 
pathways begin. They see the churches 
surrounding the foot of the hill with 
their walls guarding their own special 
pathways; they may even wish to enter, 
but they picture to themselves a priest, 
rector, or parson guarding the doorway 
through which they would like to pass. 
They believe that they may be asked 
to subscribe in the most solemn form, 
not merely to their fundamental beliefs, 
but to additional beliefs concerning 
which they are at least uncertain and 
covering a number of subjects which 
they regard as unessential or irrelevant. 
If one is scrupulous, he cannot do so. 
He may earnestly desire to indulge 
himself in the luxury of public worship, 
or obtain the rare comfort and strength- 


ened resolution that follow the silent 
confession of sin within a holy place. 
Regular habits in these matters might 
make him a better man. If for this 
reason, or with a desire for instruction, 
or to comfort his wife or aid his chil- 
dren, he joins or continues in a church 
to whose beliefs he has solemnly sub- 
scribed with his tongue in his cheek, 
what kind of Christian have you? 

One cannot avoid the idea that an 
organization which maintains a com- 
mon place of worship, founded on the 
fewest and simplest possible principles 
(or no principles at all except a yearn- 
ing after God), with fewer required 
beliefs, with the preacher free to con- 
fess his own doubts, might attract the 
active interest of this type of man and 
prepare a rich harvest from which the 
established churches might later draw. 
Huxley suggested, I think, that a 
church founded on somewhat similar 
principles might well beeome an estab- 
lished church and no one would ever 
seek its disestablishment. 

One may say that the above doctrine 
points to the Congregational or the Uni- 
tarian Church, but my men think — 
perhaps wrongly — that these churches 
have a tendency to deny where the 
others assert, and that at least one of 
them is headed toward a confession 
of faith — probably ‘Three persons and 
no God.’ 

But it is not my intention to com- 
mend or criticize the churches; my 
sole purpose has been to discover and 
interpret the point of view of a body of 
men who at least seem to be very well 
worth while. If any church is going to 
help them, the parson must know where 
to go to find them. Men of such sin- 
cerity, tolerance, and open-mindedness 
would listen with patience and interest 
to the empirical reasoner and even to 
the sound mystic. 
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BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHARLES A COURT REPINGTON 


Saturday, October 18, 1924. — Saw Tar- 
dieu in the early morning. He is a 
private gentleman now, out of politics 
and the press. He sees the uselessness 
of belonging to a party of which 
Clemenceau is the head, for one must 
recognize facts. Tardieu has lost his 
health and his money by his work and 
is disgusted with it. He considers 
French politicians of the Right and 
Left as a tas d’imbeciles, and he has 
washed his hands of them. He has 
been shooting in Scotland and catching 
salmon; has shot chamois in Switzer- 
land, and was just off to shoot pheas- 
ants. That was his life and he knew 
what he wanted. But he made many 
shrewd remarks on French politics and 
politicians, and was very agreeable. 
He thinks that we are heading straight 
for another war and that we shall 
lose it. 

Went on to see M. Loucheur at 
9, Rue Hamelin. He was in good form 
and full of ideas. He thought that the 
post of ambassador had lost all im- 
portance and he had refused the post 
offered to him. But when the British 
elections were over he would go over 
to discuss affairs and would be sup- 
porting Herriot, though not of his 
party. He would be forward and back 
constantly. After we had discussed our 
elections we came to the question 
of the next British foreign minister. 
Loucheur thought that the Labor 
people had been a good influence on 
the whole, but had put the fat in the 
fire over the Disarmament Conference, 
a subject on which they knew nothing. 

74 


It was necessary to have a Franco- 
Belgian-British accord and not to 
hurry the Conference. He even thought 
that our Dominions might not ratify 
the Protocol, in which case the whole 
thing would fall down. He is not only 
for an accord, but for the Pacific 
Treaties, and would have a third group 
of nations in the east of Europe who 
had special interests, and all three 
accords should agree to the general 
principles of the Protocol. This would 
be the link between the three accords 
and might bring America in. This is 
also Briand’s idea. Bourgeois, Briand, 
Loucheur, and Paul-Boncour were the 
French team at Geneva. He hoped to 
meet Burnham and would be charmed 
to lunch with him so long as he did not 
invite Gerothwohl, who had done him 
great harm in France by publishing 
an interview with him. 

Loucheur says that he told Austen 
Chamberlain, in December 1919, how 
to avoid the unemployment which 
now worried us. The way was to seek 
for the cleansing — l’assainissement — 
of European finance by lending money 
to France, Germany, etc. This had 
proved possible with Austria, etc., and 
should be extended. America would 
follow us, as he had said in 1919, 
and the loan to Germany was typical. 
When the currencies were restored to 
the old standards our trade would 
revive, because we should no longer 
be undercut by lowly paid workmen. 
It was the debased currencies of 
Europe that were killing British trade. 
I have frequently written the same 
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thing, from Europe and America. 
Copernicus made the discovery in the 
sixteenth century, and Lord Burghley 
created the wealth of England by it. 
He had not changed his views and 
thought this the only remedy. He 
considered that the last part of Alfred 
Fabre-Luce’s book, La Victoire, rep- 
resents the present ideas of France, 
but agreed with me that in writing 
the first part Luce had been guilty of a 
mauvaise action, as Mandel, too, had 
suggested. He could assure me that 
the mass of the country was for an 
accord with England. 

The French public during the elec- 
tions had loudly cheered his allusions 
to the matter. ‘Soit, les Anglais sont 
des malins, mais il faut marcher d’ac- 
cord avee eux.’ [The English may be 
rascals, but we must get along with 
them.] It was the peasants who had 
upset Poincaré. They would not have 
his anti-British policy. Poincaré hated 
the English. Poincaré was politically 
dead for four years. Millerand was 
not a very intelligent man, but was a 
better man than Poincaré and very 
honest. The Avenir, which Millerand 
was purchasing, was worth nothing. 
I made an allusion to the French press 
and said how little I thought of a press 
which could be pro-Poincaré one day 
and pro-Herriot the next. I said that 
Mandel had revealed the reason to me, 
and Loucheur said that I could not 
have had a better guide. Lunched 
with the Marquis de Castellane at 
49, Avenue Victor Emmanuel III. He 
is renowned for his cook, the pretty 
women, and the wine. I was late and 
found mostly princesses, grand duch- 
esses, and duchesses there. 

Returning from Boni’s, I found a 
large crowd in the Champs-Elysées 
waiting for Anatole France’s funeral 
to pass. Waited as long as I could 
and then went off to see ex-President 
Millerand. I found him in his flat, 


2, Avenue de Villars. The same as 
ever, but hair whiter. I was glad to 
see him. We discussed French politics. 
He will go into Parliament at the first 
opportunity again — into the Cham- 
bers or the Senate, he did not know 
which. ‘And you will have a party 
of two hundred behind you?’ ‘Yes,’ 
he said, ‘the Avenir will represent the 
party.’ But he personally had had 
nothing to do with the arrangement. 
It had been settled by his friends. He 
would, of course, be in opposition. 
He almost entirely agrees with the 
views of Painlevé, Briand, Loucheur, 
Serrigny, and myself about the Dis- 
armament Conference, which he thinks 
a great danger. The accord with us 
that he would like would be a simple 
one to say that in the event of any in- 
fraction of the peace treaties we should 
act together. I thought this covered 
by the League of Nations Convention, 
but he wanted us to guarantee the 
east of Europe and was not surprised 
when I said that I doubted whether we 
should accept any special obligation 
outside the west of Europe. He was 
all for an accord between England, 
France, and Belgium. He was very 
sarcastic about the handling of this 
question by our Labor people, and we 
agreed that there could be no con- 
fidence in the League of Nations until 
scores of years had elapsed and the 
new system had proved successful 
in practice. Colonel Fabry, the best 
military critic in France, is in Mille- 
rand’s group and is now rédacteur en 
chef of the Intransigeant. I said that 
I would try to see him, and Millerand 
thought that it would be a good thing. 
I said that we had great confidence in 
M. Millerand in England and were 
glad that he had kept his flag flying 
when the Cartel played him a dirty 
trick. Millerand is a bon pére de famille 
and impresses by his transparent hon- 
esty. He is a very courageous man. 
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By the way, Boni is still for inventing 
a new Austria, but as it will mean dis- 
membering Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia I think it is too far-fetched, 
and I poured cold water on it. We 
have enough troubles without begin- 
ning to upset the peace treaties. Had 
a talk with him over this question 
and he gave me some papers about it. 
He has some good pictures, tapestries, 
and books in his gorgeous flat, and 
there were heaps of menservants. 
But it lacked simplicity and was over- 
crowded. The Grand Duchess Marie 
thought it gloomy. 


Monday, October 20. — Went to sce 
Colonel Fabry at the office of the 
Intransigeant, which he now edits. His 
views will appear in that paper only. 
He is the best military critic in France, 
and is a fine character and dependable. 
He lost a leg in the war. His reports 
to the Chambers have been admirable. 
He says that the one year’s service 
will be very agreeable to the country, 
but that an entire change of the mil- 
itary laws will be needed. With three 
years’ service all went well as regards 
mobilization, training, and couverture. 
Now all will be different. The eighteen 
months’ service was the minimum with 
the French system even when there 
was no Ruhr affair on. A great piece 
of staff work was needed, and it would 
take long. It would cost more, for an 
armée de métier of a kind was a neces- 
sary compensation. People thought 
that if one had 18,000 officers, with 
the eighteen months’ service, one would 
have 12,000 with one year’s service, 
but actually the reverse was the case, 
and there must be reéngaged men and 
N. C. O.’s. It was a very big affair. 
He had thought the thirty-two divi- 
sions, with the eighteen months’ serv- 
ice, too many; it should have been 
twenty-five. 

We discussed the matter, and that 


of the black troops, and we agreed to 
faire campagne ensemble. 


Tuesday, October 21. — Went to see 
General Debeney, the new Chief of 
the General Staff of the Army, at 
the War Ministry this morning and 
had a long talk with him. I began by 
congratulating him on his appointment 
and hoped that he would not miss 
too much the calm atmosphere of the 
Ecole de Guerre. ‘The life of a soldier 
is one continued labor,’ he replied. 
I said that it looked like being so in 
his case, for after Nollet’s announce- 
ment it seemed to me that a tremendous 
amount of labor awaited the French 
General Staff, amounting in fact to a 
remaniement complet de larmée. He 
agreed that it was so. ‘When will it 
come into force?’ I asked. ‘Will any- 
thing be ready for next year’s budget 
in the spring?’ No, it would not, he 
answered. Not even the bases of the 
new plan had been settled, and it would 
take long, very long, to carry them out. 
He thought that things would go on 
as they were pretty much all next 
year, and meantime the elements would 
be prepared for a change of system. 
“You will want a lot of rengagés,’ I 
suggested. He admitted it, and said 
that the cowverture, oversea garrisons, 
etc., would all require to be found. 
It would cost money, but not next year 
until the plan was complete. 

I found him less a man of the world 
and more a Frenchman, pure and sim- 
ple, than his predecessor, Buat. He 
has a profound suspicion of the Ger- 
mans. He pointed out that, in this 
so-called Republican Reich, von Seeckt 
and his War Minister had been steadily 
in office for four years despite all 
changes, and that von Seeckt at one 
time had been given dictatorial powers. 
What did this mean, he asked, except 
an intention to seek revenge? He also 
pointed out that at Diisseldorf, some 
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time ago, a mass meeting had proposed 
the separation from Germany, and 
20,000 Germans, marching in fours, 
had traversed the town to revolution- 
ary songs. The Schupo had fired upon 
them, and a few days later 20,000 
more had marched by again, but this 
time to the goose step and singing 
Deutschland iiber Alles! 

He was all for a short statement of 
the accord to the League of Nations, 
and then for the Staffs to get together 
and see what it all implied. ‘You 
asked me in the Daily Telegraph,’ he 
said, ‘to explain what I meant by an 
Interallied Staff, and now I will tell 
you, for I could not put it in the lec- 
ture. His idea is that we should 
regularly train up a body of Staff 
officers to study questions which con- 
cern the military interests of the 
Allies, and that there should be Staff 
rides every year in which the French, 
British, and Belgian Chief of Staff 
should successively act as Director. 
The final Généralissime would be de- 


cided by events, as he had explained 


in his article. I said that I liked the 
plan and approved of the idea. He 
had been deeply interested in the re- 
ports of his officers in England who 
had been at the Staff College, etce., 
and had called them up and put ques- 
tions to them. He thought that British 
officers took more from life than from 
study and had a broader view of 
things. He had learned much from 
these reports. He discussed geography 
and remarked how narrow was our 
natural Channel frontier and how 
easily crossed by air, and covered by 
long-range guns. It is a great river, 
and we always had to hold both sides 
of a river to keep enemies at a dis- 
tance. Spain was all natural frontier. 
So was France, except on the Rhine 
front, and this front was the natural 
frontier of England, France, and 
Belgium. He was perfectly convinced 


that an accord with England was the 
single and whole-hearted wish of the 
French people, and that all would go 
well when it was accomplished. 

At present there was no security but 
a scrap of paper. It was impossible 
to lay down for nations what they 
should do or not do for their own 
security, and the only way was to 
follow the principle of the League 
Convention and to allow every Power 
to maintain the amount of force which 
it required. There were many things 
in the Protocol of which he approved, 
— arbitrage, for example, — but the 
second aim, security, had not been 
attained, and therefore disarmament, 
the third item, was impracticable. 
(Clive asked me whether I thought 
the French as decadent as some people 
had begun to say. I said no.) I asked 
and received permission to explain 
Debeney’s Allied Staff plan to the 
King of the Belgians. ‘Je ne vois pas 
dinconvénient,’ he said. He would 
like to come to England, but had not 
been able to do so. For this reason he 
had not been able to discuss his idea 
of Allied Staff training with Lord 
Cavan. Debeney said that neither 
England nor France was a Power out 
for conquest. They had been, I said, 
but now they were not. That phase 
has passed. 


Wednesday, October 22.—Saw Gi- 
raud (Pertinax) at 91, Rue de lUni- 
versité afterward, at 11 a.m. He was 
disheveled, in a dressing gown, with 
his hair in a great mass. We had an 
hour’s talk on affairs. He was reading 
Morgan’s Quarterly article and was 
much impressed by it. Found Per- 
tinax in his usual condition of sanguine 
despondency and distrust of every- 
body, French and English. Though 
living at the door of the F. O., he is 
not on terms with M. Herriot and does 
not see him. He calls the R. S. party 
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one of the petits fonctionnaires and 
is evidently a disgruntled Poincaréist. 
He gave me no specially illuminating 
ideas except general criticisms, but 
was interesting in his reminiscences. 
He told me that M. Albert Thomas 
gave away our English Radicals in an 
article dished up by Herd in the Times 
of January 1917— and that Signor 
Nitti gave away Caillaux’s Florence 
papers by telling Mr. Barrére about 
them. Pertinax is horrified at Cail- 
laux’s reappearance at the Anatole 
France funeral, and I said that the 
anticlericalism of the present Govern- 
ment would do no good in England. 
I put it down to France’s old wars of 
religion, which we had never had. 
‘You cut a few throats all the same,’ 
said P. I said yes, and burned a few 
zealots on both sides, but France lost 
four million people in thirty years — 
that is to say, with a sixteen-million 
population the French were reduced to 
twelve million, and that beat the 


World War record. I had always ex- 


plained anticlericalism by those rec- 
ords. Pertinax was surprised by these 
figures and I referred him to Lavisse. 


Friday, October 24. — Audience with 
the King at the Palace at 11 a.m. 
H. M. talked English with his cus- 
tomary deliberation, which made the 
conversation a little slow, but perhaps 
I have become so accustomed lately 
to talk with the quickest brains in 
France that everything seems slow in 
comparison. H. M. was looking well. 
He was in very stiff uniform. On the 
subject which was uppermost in my 
mind he said that from very old times 
he regarded England as the bulwark 
of Belgian independence, and would 
be very happy if an accord could be 
brought about. There would be no diffi- 
culties made here, and he thought that 
the main ones would come from Eng- 
land. He said that some bad blood 


had been made by war histories in 
which one or other Power had claimed 
all the glory. For instance, it was said 
that without Foch the Belgians and 
English would have gone away from 
the Yser and Ypres, whereas nothing 
of the sort was ever contemplated. 
On the contrary, his order was to stand 
to the last. (This is perfectly true.) 
I said that it was customary for gen- 
erals and people to claim all the credit 
for victory and to do injustice to 
others. He thought F. M. Lord Ypres’s 
volume good and accurate. What he 
particularly disliked was that generals 
should give their views after a war 
without giving the text of the orders 
actually issued. It was these orders, 
which gave their views at the time, 
by which history should judge them. 
Therefore he approved of the French 
Official History, proofs of which he had 
been shown, because it gave the text 
of the actual orders issued. He told 
me that he thought the Staffs should 
meet if an accord was arrived at. 

We talked of Wembley, of his fa- 
vorite canaries, and of his old days as 
company officer with the grenadiers. 
I told him that I was going to endeavor 
to bring our people over to the accord 
idea, and he wished me all success and 
said it would be a great and good work. 
He told me that he did not think the 
German princes would soon return to 
their old places, and he did not appear 
to have read the German Nationalist 
programme. He thought Mandel the 
cleverest man in France and Tardieu 
a very alert intelligence. The King 
thought that the naval aid of England 
during the war had not been sufficiently 
appreciated. 

Lunched with the Needhams. Drove 
out to the golf course and back in 
time to see the Foreign Minister, 
M. Paul Hymans, at three. We were 
quite in accord on the whole subject, 
and I found after an hour’s talk that 
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nothing divided us. He is strongly for 
an accord and thinks it indispensable. 
He hates the Disarmament Conference 
and is, as I am, strongly for keeping 
the disarmament to the terms of 
Article 8 of the League Convention. 
He considers our Labor people in- 
fantile and in pursuit of chimeras. 
He admits that it is very difficult for 
the League Council to prepare this 
Disarmament Conference, which will 
not only lead to a wrangle, but will 
destroy the Protocol, which has many 
things in it that we want to keep. 
He and others do not consider the Jap 
amendment as a serious danger. He 
thinks that an accord will cause the 
Germans to reconsider their position 
and will promote peace. Belgium is 
now more defenseless on paper than 
in 1914. She has no security and there- 
fore cannot disarm. He is for keep- 
ing the accord, so far as the League 
of Nations is concerned, to a short 
paper like the Franco-Belgian agree- 
ment, which consists of only four lines; 
and, similarly, the Staff work would 
be done in secret. He is not prepared to 
face a situation where we all disarm, 
leaving the more populous and the 
best-equipped nation, in the industrial 
sense, in command of the future. He 
does not want to extend our liabilities, 
under the accord, beyond the west of 
Europe. I told him, as I told the King, 
that the French were frightened at the 
future prospect, and that when the 
French were frightened they became 
reasonable. Both the King and Min- 
ister laughed heartily at this opinion, 
which they seemed to share. France 
and England, said M. Hymans, were the 
twin pillars of Belgian independence. 
In respect of France, the language, 
commerce, and French propaganda 
have their influence, but the British 
guaranty had always been for the 
Belgian F. O. the most important 
factor. 


Saturday, October 25.— Saw M. Fort- 
homme, the Minister of Defense, 2, Rue 
de la Loi, this morning. A solid, young- 
ish man of some competence and char- 
acter. I should say a safe man to work 
with. He made no secrets and told 
me the general situation of the army. 
The First Army, of eight divisions 
(four A. C.’s), can mobilize very rapidly, 
in about three days — 200,000 men, 
with the four youngest classes, includ- 
ing the one in the ranks. The Second 
Army, 160,000 men of the four next- 
youngest classes, can mobilize soon after. 
They were pretty well up with rifles, 
field guns, and Maxims, and had a heap 
of German ordnance which they were 
repairing. They are no longer tributary 
to Krupp, as they were in old days, 
against all my advice. We had a long 
talk over army matters, when I drew 
him on to talk of the future. He told 
me his deep anxiety over the position, 
Belgium being tied to France; and that 
he, and all the best men in Belgium, 
were for resting on the twin pillars, 
France and England. Let the British 
fleet only appear off the coast and it 
would be enough. We had a long talk 
round the desired accord and about the 
military conversations which should 
follow it. I told him confidentially 
about Debeney’s plan of creating an 
Allied Staff, and asked his opinion of 
it. He found it very ingenious and 
interesting, and said at last that, how- 
ever original it was, he did not see why 
it should not come about. He offered 
to help in every way possible, and 
asked me to write to him when I 
needed information. He was good 
enough to say that he expected me to 
ask small details about the Army, but 
found he was talking to a statesman. 
He thought that if I could make 
the British people accept an accord I 
should put the crown upon an extraor- 
dinarily successful journalistic career, 
but I told him that I could not bring 
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up the question unless the Daily Tele- 
graph backed me. 

The Etoile Belge had an article about 
me this morning: nothing very in- 
discreet in it. 

Major R. Van Overstraeten, the 
King’s orderly officer, sent me his very 
valuable book on Belgium in the war, 
profusely illustrated. Colonel Gallet, 
whom I visited to-day at the Ecole 
Militaire, which he commands, told me 
that it was at present the authorita- 
tive book on the war and the textbook 
for schools and colleges. I told M. 
Forthomme to-day that I was grieved 
to find that Belgium had erected no 
monument to Emile Banning, who was 
the man who had always seen most 
clearly fourteen years before the war 
and had foreseen events that had 
occurred. M. Forthomme and M. 
Henri Jaspar, whom I visited later in 
the day, both acknowledged their 
debt to Banning and said that they 
were ashamed of the oblivion. Hap- 
pily, in Van Overstraeten’s book there 


is a photo of him, and a just acknowl- 
edgment of his merits. Forthomme, 
however, said that there was still no 
monument to Leopold II, and that it 
was only little men who needed monu- 


ments. He told me that the Bel- 
gians had scrapped all their fortresses, 
and had replaced them by prepared 
field positions, a course which I ap- 
proved. 

Went off to see M. Jaspar, at 93, 
Avenue de la Toison d’Or, by appoint- 
ment, after leaving M. Forthomme. 
M. Henri Jaspar has won a world 
reputation by his conduct of Belgian 
foreign policy during the last two years, 
but I have never come across him 
before. A very attractive figure and 
a man of enthusiasm, intelligence, and 
imagination. If anything, a little too 
passionate and deadly in earnest for 
modern diplomacy. The best man in 
Belgium, so far as I can read political 


character. I told him of my visit here 
and in Paris, and of my conclusions. 
He told me that he was absolutely in 
accord with me, and proceeded to ex- 
press his own views of the past and to 
give his opinion of the future. He told 
me of all the negotiations at Cannes 
and in London, and of their failure. 
He said that the English were too slow 
to comprehend the French. You must 
reckon France as a woman, he said, 
who has a great capacity for love, hate, 
and jealousies. I said that this was an 
old idea of mine and that I had fre- 
quently stated it when in charge of the 
French section of the Intelligence De- 
partment. One must think of Mari- 
anne, and bring flowers and sweet- 
meats. In fact I would always choose 
a lover — any lover — for negotiating 
with France. We treated her as if she 
were a president of the Board of 
Trade, and that was quite useless. All 
the beatific F. O. dispatches scoring off 
France were a luxury which we could 
only afford ourselves if we did nol 
want to settle with her. That is 
Jaspar’s point of view also. 

The question, I said, if we were 
agreed as to the principle, was how to 
proceed. I thought the time had come 
for action and not for words. We had 
very little time, and if we did noth- 
ing and came into the Disarmament 
Conference unprepared, we should all 
quarrel and wreck the Protocol. Jas- 
par thought that our Laborites were 
primitives and visionaries. They had 
made a bad mess and we had to pull 
them out of it. First the accord, then 
all the rest would follow. A formula 
for disarmament was _ unattainable. 
Every country must be left mistress } 
of its own destiny. Things would drag 
on forever if we attempted to scale 
down the armies. We all wanted lasting 
peace, but the present plan would not 
achieve it. The world did not care a § 
hang for the opinion of a pack of 
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little states, but cared immensely for 
the acts of the Great Powers, and 
their views would prevail and set the 
note. 

He quite agreed with me that we 
should stick to Article 8 of the League 
Convention. But time was running on 
and weshould soon reach November and 
have to settle the preparations for the 
Conference. It would be best to post- 
pone the preparatory November meet- 
ing till we had put things in order. 
He declaimed against history, pointed 
to his bookshelves, and asked how we 
could teach youth all this humbug. 
He had been concerned in many con- 
ferences of which some alluring ac- 
counts had been written. They were all 
lies, he thought. He had been in the 
batterie de cuisine and had even pre- 
pared some of the sauce. He knew 


how utterly realities differed from the 
fictions told. He was writing on the 
subject in the reviews, one of which is 
the Nineteenth Century for December, 
and he will send me copies.! I said I 


noticed that at St. Gilles he had ad- 
vised Belgium not to ratify the Protocol 
unless Germany signed it. 

Jaspar did not consider the Belgians 
either militarists or military. No, I 
said, they are the most pacific people 
in Europe. He said they were all 
commercials, the Army was nothing 
in the State, and he had had the 
utmost difficulty in getting the title of 
count or baron accorded to the leading 
soldiers who had done best. Jaspar 
indeed hoped for the day when Bel- 
gium could disarm altogether, but that 
time had not come. Jaspar told me 
of the terrible time they had passed 
through during the war, and of how 
my articles were smuggled through, 
read with avidity, and passed from 
hand to hand secretly. 


1T have just received from him the Revue 
Belge for November 1. It contains an excellent 
article by him on ‘Paix et Sécurité.’ 
VOL. 142 — NO. 1 
D 


Sunday, October 26. — Returned to 
Paris. Read in the train a good deal 
of Van Overstraeten’s book. Deeply 
interesting and places all the Belgian 
operations in a new light. It is rather 
appalling that all the things which the 
French H. Q. did not know about the 
great turning movement of the Ger- 
mans in August 1914 were known to 
the Belgians long before, from the re- 
ports of their intelligent and patriotic 
people. Moral: trust the local popula- 
tion when it is friendly, rather than 
preconceived ideas, and also arrange 
an interallied intelligence service, to 
begin work on the first day of mobiliza- 
tion, if not earlier. By the way, I found 
General Maglinse disturbed about the 
evacuation of Wesel. He would now 
add Diisseldorf to the three Napoleonic 
brides du Rhin. I think, also, that the 
Belgians will not be secure until some 
arrangement is come to with Holland. 
If the Boche ever comes that way and 
the Mynheers go back to their water 
line at Utrecht, the Belgian Left may 
be turned again. I believe that we 
pay as little attention to the Low 
Countries as we did before 1914, and 
we ought to square this matter up and 
have a good firm Staff and F.O. decision 
about it. Is our Navy prepared, and 
has it the right type of ships to oper- 
ate successfully on this bit of coast? 


Tuesday, October 28. — Saw Marshal 
Pétain at his office, 4 bis, Boulevard 
des Invalides, at 10.15 a.m. He was 
looking uncommonly fit and well after 
his stay in the country, and is still 
the best brain in the Army and the 
safest guide. But, alas, he declares 
that he will not stay beyond the end of 
next year, when he will be sixty-nine. 
It is true that marshals have no age 
limit, but he says that age counts all 
the same and he will not wait to be 
asked to go. We discussed my tour and 
impressions. On the political side I 
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can add nothing to the views expressed 
by others, as he fully shares them. 
Then we fell to talking army matters. 
He was not at all pleased with the 
proposed new army law which would 
take some four years to work out. 
I said, ‘Will not the Army be worse 
and more costly?’ He said, ‘Yes, it 
will be.” He had made estimates of 
the additional cost, which will be from 
one and one-half to two milliards of 
francs. France had to supply the cover- 
ing force, the troops in the Colonies, 
mobilization, and training. It could 
just be done with the eighteen months’ 
service, but not with the one year’s 
service. If the Army is to be a militia, as 
it now will be, it must be strengthened 
by a large number of officers and re- 
engaged men, and the garrison fatigue 
duties must be found by a civil per- 
sonnel paid at current rates of wages. 

I asked about the moral and material 
situation of the Army. The officers, he 
said, were very discontented, and did 
not like to see the improved scale 
of pay for functionaries while nothing 
was done for them. A printed paper, 
which he showed to me, had been circu- 
lated, calling on officers to meet at the 
Cercle Militaire to discuss grievances. 
It was unsigned, and the meeting 
would not take place. He had nothing 
to do with it, but it had been useful 
to him and had alarmed the Govern- 
ment. There was a paragraph in the 
Matin to-day to say that something 
was being done. Syndicalism was not 
going to be restricted to the working 
people, said Pétain. He said that the 
Germans in the Reichswehr and the 
Schupo had the cadres of their future 
national army and they could get 
their war material by camouflage. The 
spirit of revenge was still strong. 

I asked him if he counted on the 
Belgians. ‘Very little,’ he replied; and 
the railways were bad. The Nord 
Line complained much of the ineffi- 


ciency of the Belgian railways. If we 
ever came in again in a war with Ger- 
many, we, the English, should have to 
use the Belgian lines, for our place was 
marked, as before, on the left of the 
line which had proved to be the right 
place in the last war. He said that 
our mobilization was terribly slow. He 
did not think that the Dutch would do 
anything, but agreed that we should 
make sure of the Dutch attitude. The 
German attack would come on the front 
Wesel-Bonn, not only because there 
were five lines of rail to facilitate con- 
centration, but because the Germans 
had to cover the Ruhr. He did not 
know whether we could do anything 
from the sea on the German right. 
The project had been examined in the 
past and the landing, etc., had been 
found useless. It might be examined 
afresh, for circumstances have much 
changed. An evacuation of the Cologne 
and other bridgeheads was highly un- 
favorable to the Allied position. He 
told me that General Nudant, who 
has just taken up the Temps military 
criticism, was a good officer who had 
commanded an army corps in the war. 
He was now in the reserve, but had been 
considered for the Conseil Supérieur. 

We discussed a French monument 
to the British dead in London. He 
would like to come over to inaugurate 
it. He had been much pleased by his 
last reception in London. He gave me 
some information for myself alone. 
We parted on the best of terms. I 
asked the Marshal not to mention 
that I had brought the matter of the 
French monument to his notice. He 
had told the Government that, rather 
than leave the Army cadres discontent- 
ed, he would prefer to reduce the pro- 
gramme of rearmament. I asked him 
whether, in fact, the armée de métier 
was not likely to be the type of the 
future army in Europe. He thought 
it possible. 
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I don’t think that Pétain, from other 
things that he said to me and showed 
me, has got very much further than 
laying down the first principles of the 
new army law. I feel sure he is not 
going to leave, with the law on his 
conscience, without a very clear ex- 
position of the hurt that will be done 
to French defense by it. It is his way 
to express his feelings very straight- 
forwardly. If a political decision is 
involved he will of course submit to 
it, but he will not dim his military 
renown by calling a bad thing good. 

Saw General Desticker, one of Foch’s 
men, at 8, Boulevard des Invalides 
in the afternoon. He had nothing new 
to tell me. I was not much impressed 
by him, but Clive says he has a Euro- 
pean mind. He is very thin and has a 
careworn face. There came in Colonel 
Requin. I was glad to make his ac- 
quaintance. A short, thickset, fair 


man with a good and cheerful face. 
He has talent and I like him. He is 
well known for his work on the League 


of Nations. We all had a talk round 
the situation, but no fresh light was 
thrown on it. Ended my last day with 
a talk at the Embassy with Sir C. 
Mendl, and McClure, just come from 
Rome. Two very capable men. Mc- 
Clure thought that Mussolini was 


holding his own and that he had learned 
a lesson from Corfu. There will be no 
more rampaging, McClure thinks, but 
agrees that an outlet must be found 
somewhere some day for the surplus 
Italian population. Mendl’s account 
of how the French press is fed by 
publicity advertisements does not ma- 
terially differ from Georges Mandel’s. 
He spoke of a Greek who wanted to 
insert an article in some French paper. 
He was recommended a certain paper, 
but refused it because the Turks had 
bought it. But that does not matter, 
said his friend — there are still two 
days, Tuesdays and Thursdays, for 
sale! 

Mendl does not go bail for the 
absolute authenticity of this story, 
but is sure that one can publish almost 
any article by paying three thousand 
francs for it. Mendl does not like 
Pertinax’s general political outlook, 
but likes Pertinax himself. Mendl 
doubts whether Herriot will survive 
the budget next March. 


Wednesday, October 29. — General 
election in England. Crossed with the 
Agha Khan. We talked India, racing, 
the war, etc., all the way. The Agha 
Khan agrees with my views on the 
Indian Frontier. 





COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


BY WILLIAM L. W. FIELD 


Ir has long been fashionable to be- 
wail the burdensome nature of college 
entrance requirements, and many per- 
sons do this without attempting to dis- 
tinguish between the prescription of 
studies to be pursued in preparation 
for college and the prescription of 
examinations by which the student’s 
attainment is to be tested. In many 
instances both of these prescriptions 
have been shown to impose undeserved 
hardship upon meritorious students, 
and it is easy to lose sight of count- 
less other instances in which they have 
been immensely helpful to students 
who, by force of circumstances, have 
been compelled to pick up their secon- 
dary education in fragments, partly 
from one school, partly from another, 
partly by the arduous method of 
digging the material out of unfamiliar 
books without the help of a teacher. 
It is, of course, quite unreasonable to 
impose upon students who have had 
the good fortune to work systematically 
through a carefully planned and ad- 
ministered course of study the same 
dry formule which may be not only 
helpful but indispensable to the less 
fortunate student. It is the purpose of 
this article to show that it is quite un- 
necessary to do so. 

Not long ago I was present at a 
meeting of a group of teachers who 
were discussing the relation of secon- 
dary to higher education, with particu- 
lar reference to the way in which the 
school should present that relation to 
its students and their parents. There 
was substantial agreement upon the 
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adoption of this statement: ‘Higher 
education should represent an exten- 
sion of secondary education; it is the 
progressive expansion of an essentially 
similar process. Admission to college 
is an institutional transfer within a 
homogeneous development.’ 

From that meeting I was called al- 
most directly to advise a student who, 
with his father, was going about from 
one college office to another seeking 
guidance as to how he might best se- 
cure admission to some good college in 
September of this year. He had at- 
tended two excellent schools and had 
done faithful and effective work in 
both, and moreover he had already 
passed a number of college admission 
examinations; yet the state of his 
mind, after what should have been 
a very broadening educational experi- 
ence, might best be represented by the 
following formula: Algebra [2], Plane 
Geometry [1], Latin [2], Ancient His- 
tory [1], French [3], English [3], Ameri- 
can History [1], Chemistry [1]. In 
each of his two schools this candidate 
had ranked somewhat above the mid- 
dle of his class. No one could talk over 
his situation with him without becom- 
ing convinced that he had made good 
use of his opportunities. He had not 
failed in any course, or in any one of 
the examinations he had taken. What, 
then, was his quandary? Simply this: 
that the figures in brackets, as repre- 
sented in this summary of his examina- 
tion records and prospects, could not be 
added up to make fifteen, and he had 
been told by several sympathetic but 
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rather helpless advisers that until he 
could reach that magic score of fifteen 
he could not secure admission by the 
Old Plan to any college of the first 
rank. 

Now this Old Plan is the same old 
plan upon which abuse has so often 
been heaped. It is still helpful to the 
student who has been forced to piece 
together his secondary education in a 
haphazard way. For more fortunate 
students a new and better plan has 
been in existence for seventeen years, 
but it is interesting to observe the 
reaction of the great majority of par- 
ents and teachers to the demand thus 
made upon them for a choice between 
two methods of procedure. They have 
railed for years at the unreasonableness 
of the old method and longed for a 
new and better one, but when the Old 
Plan and the New Plan present them- 
selves side by side, some kind of in- 
stinct for the sanctity of tradition is 
awakened. They fear hidden risks in 
the new, and proclaim their intention 
of sticking to the true and tried. And 
so they go on appraising a secondary 
education in terms of little figures en- 
closed in brackets and eagerly counting 
up gains. It matters not whether a 
subject once ‘credited’ is forgotten or 
remembered. What matters is that the 
sum of the numbers shall be fifteen. 

The New Plan of Admission was 
first made available by Harvard in 
1911 and soon thereafter adopted by 
Yale and Princeton. It is now recog- 
nized by thirty-seven colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States, though 
not on exactly the same terms by all of 
them. In 1927, 2876 candidates, out of 
22,384 reported by the College En- 
trance Examination Board, were New 
Plan candidates. 

To many persons the name ‘New 
Plan’ seems to imply merely the sub- 
stitution of the so-called comprehensive 
papers for the papers of the older and 


more subdivided type, but, while the 
employment of these papers is one 
characteristic of the New Plan, it is 
by no means its essential feature. The 
New Plan is not merely a plan of exam- 
ination, but, as its full title indicates, 
it is a plan of admission to college, and 
it involves the investigation by the 
college of the candidate’s school record 
for four years, the usual span of the 
high-school course. In order that a 
candidate may be enrolled for the 
New Plan, the school from which he is 
about to graduate must submit to the 
college a detailed report of the studies 
pursued and the standing attained in 
each of these four years, together with 
such evidence as can be assembled of the 
candidate’s special tastes and aptitudes 
as manifested outside the narrow lim- 
its of the curriculum. Upon the basis 
of the general picture of the candi- 
date thus presented, the committee on 
admission at the designated college 
decides whether or not this candidate 
may be regarded as qualified to take 
examinations under the provisions of 
the New Plan, a favorable decision 
meaning that the candidate has up to 
that point been found eligible, and 
that the only remaining requirements 
are four examinations which must be 
taken in one group and ordinarily in 
June of the year in which he is graduat- 
ing from school. It is not demanded 
that these four examinations shall be 
approached by a course of study which 
in the final year of school is concen- 
trated upon four corresponding courses, 
but it is usual for the school authorities 
so to adjust the pupil’s work. It is 
greatly to the candidate’s advantage 
if he ‘finishes strong’ in this final 
year. 

The four examinations are not a 
rigidly designated list; indeed, anyone 
who cares to figure out the possible 
permutations sanctioned by the lead- 
ing colleges will find that there are 
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more than two hundred approved com- 
binations. It is generally and prop- 
erly required that English shall be one 
subject, and that the second shall 
be some foreign language, ancient or 
modern, and that either mathematics 
or science must be represented. No 
school is afforded any pretext for 
reducing the breadth of its course of 
study. The same values must be repre- 
sented as if Old Plan examinations 
were to be taken, but the need of re- 
viewing and cramming for examina- 
tions in two or three different years is 
done away with, as is also the need of 
bringing various of the earlier studies 
to definite, circumscribed conclusions at 
particular dates in June. Furthermore, 
the temptation to base the choice of 
studies upon the reputation for sim- 
plicity of the examinations in which 
they severally culminate disappears. 

When the examinations have been 
taken, the results are first appraised 
by the readers of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, but reported to 
the college concerned and not directly 
to the candidate. The college then con- 
siders these examination results, not 
as isolated criteria to be measured by 
a predetermined scale, but rather as 
checks upon the validity of the returns 
previously furnished by the school. 

In this checking of the returns the 
characteristic strength or weakness of 
a given school in a given kind of 
instruction may be observed and 
heeded, so that, in the discretion 
of the committee, an abnormal lapse 
from the expected level by a single 
student may be investigated, and, if 
found to be correlated with illness or 
excessive nervous strain, overlooked. 
Indeed, some colleges frankly state 
their readiness to overlook a failure in 
one of the four examinations, provided 
that the school record has been satis- 
factory, and that the other three ex- 
aminations support the verdict of the 


school. The passing of the examination 
in English is, however, commonly re- 
garded as essential. 

It is thus apparent that, even in the 
senior year of school alone, the New 
Plan gives to the student an assurance 
of reasonable flexibility, with empha- 
sis upon positive qualifications rather 
than upon negative quantities. It 
represents an effort to find out where 
his strength lies, not to lay bare his 
weakness; but perhaps the greatest 
value of the New Plan is in the reason- 
able freedom which it bestows upon 
school and pupil for the planning of 
studies in the earlier years. The school’s 
horizon is broadened; the interrelations 
of studies can be and, indeed, must be 
emphasized; the gains are cumulative 
throughout the four high-school years 
and are appreciated as cumulative by 
the student. Best of all, the student 
has the assurance that every piece of 
work well done during those four 
years does its part in establishing his 
right to advance, and that all truly 
educational advances are orderly and 
related. His teachers in school will 
pass his whole record on to his pro- 
spective teachers in college, and by 
that record, checked only by the com- 
posite picture afforded in four exam- 
inations, he will be judged. ‘Higher 
education should represent an exten- 
sion of secondary education; it is the 
progressive expansion of an essentially 
similar process. Admission to college 
is an institutional transfer within a 
homogeneous development.’ 

The New Plan does not exempt any 
student from hard work, nor does it 
offer any encouragement to the trifler; 
but, to a degree which is still far 
from being adequately recognized, it 
banishes the petty futilities and the 
overshadowing worries which have so 
often oppressed the pupils in our schools, 
and bestows a sense of ordered progress 
and an ever-widening view. 





FRANCE, THE LAWN-TENNIS LEADER 


BY A. WALLIS MYERS 


I 


In this year of grace France leads the 
lawn-tennis world. She is in front not 
because of her plant or organization 
or because her lawn-tennis votaries ex- 
ceed in number those of other coun- 
tries. Her ascendancy is measured in 
skill and ardor as tested on the cham- 
pionship court, and in that indefinable 
quality which is called personality. The 
Davis Cup, symbol of international 
supremacy, is in her possession; her 
players hold the championships of 
England, America, and Australia, the 
three oldest lawn-tennis countries. The 
record is at once sweeping and sugges- 
tive, a record for which there must be 
a psychological reason, for very few 
foresaw its advent five years ago. 
John Stuart Mill has said that genius 
can only breathe in an atmosphere of 
freedom. Can it be doubted that the 
exaltation of spirit which came to 
France after the Great War — an exal- 
tation which only a land thrice invaded 
by a neighbor could experience — radi- 
ated through the field of sport? ‘Be 
advised, young men, and whilst the 
morning shines, gather the flowers.’ 
Yet we must go back further than 
the cataclysm of 1914-18 to trace the 
evolution of France in lawn tennis. 
The royal and ancient game of tennis 
—court tennis, that is— may have 
had its original root in Persia; it was 
pursued in France centuries ago. A 
prototype of tennis, handball, — or 
longue paume, as it was called in the 
Middle Ages, — was played in France 


in the parks and fosses of the chateaux, 
in any uncovered arena that could be 
found suitable for the purpose. Did 
not Louis X die from a chill caught 
while playing in the forest of Vincennes 
in 1816? Was not Charles IX, when 
not campaigning or in action, always 
playing la paume, of which he was 
a devotee? Longue paume may have 
faded since there was last an enclosure 
for it in the Luxembourg Gardens; the 
appeal of its principles remains, its 
application to the French character is 
as insistent as ever. We know that long 
before Jean Borotra became famous 
the Basque provinces produced pelota 
players, whose quickness of foot and 
hand and surety of aim with the schista 
were the envy of Europe. No one ety- 
mological research may have solved 
satisfactorily the exact derivation of 
the word ‘tennis.’ Several professors of 
philology assert it had a French origin. 

There are no tennis lawns in France; 
the game, which was founded on British 
turf, has been pursued on immutable 
wood or terre battue. Therefore it is 
called tennis in France, although out 
of chivalry to English-speaking creators 
the federated governing body, which 
has its headquarters in Paris, is called 
the International Lawn Tennis Federa- 
tion. The French players of distinction 
were incubated under the roof of the 
Tennis Club de Paris at Auteuil. It 
was to this almost original shrine of the 
game in Paris that a sturdy band of 
British pilgrims made an annual visit 
at Easter time, just before and just 
after the birth of the new century. 
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Most of these invaders came from 
Queen’s Club, London. They were 
true disciples of the game in that they 
studied strokes and tactics, and cared 
as much for the stern and level friendly 
battle as for the tournament tie for 
which a prize was awarded. Nor were 
they exponents of any stereotyped 
style; among them were players of 
distinctive methods which, when they 
were observed in practice by the 
French, helped to propagate the variety 
and versatility of lawn tennis. Among 
them was Mr. George Simond, now the 
best-known referee on the continent, 
a player of tactical skill who often 
played with, and against, the Dohertys; 
Mr. G. A. Caridia, the prince of half- 
volleyers, who not only took the ball on 
its rise, but took it immediately it had 
left the ground; Mr. M. J. G. Ritchie, 
an All-Comers’ winner at Wimbledon, 
who has beaten Mr. H. L. Doherty on 
a covered court, as he has also beaten 
Mr. Beals Wright in America — a vet- 
eran who, despite his fifty-odd years, 
can still hit the ball into the right 
place with the right stroke; the late 
H. S. Mahony, the genial Irishman, 
who used to cross the Channel with no 
heavier luggage than a pair of odd 
shoes which he borrowed from the 
dressing-room attendant at Queen’s; 
and one or two other kindred spirits. 

These English visitors, because of 
their courtcraft, were able to win most 
of the events in the first decade, but 
all the time, with cumulative strength, 
they were firing the zest of youthful 
France. The brothers Vacherot — one, 
I believe, was the first T. C. P. cham- 
pion — had easy styles that reflected 
the natural grace of France; but the 
first Frenchman to make an _ inter- 
national mark was Max Decugis, who 
had been to an English school and 
absorbed, some time before he was 
champion, the atmosphere of the game. 
When Decugis, at the age of fifteen, 


had won the Renshaw cup for the 
boys’ championships at Queen’s Club, 
at twenty-one or thereabouts the first 
international tournament at Auteuil, 
and three years later the Olympic medal 
at Athens, the star of France was defi- 
nitely in the ascendant. Decugis had 
both personality and wit, and both 
were useful to him in match play. Not 
that victory can be achieved by words 
used on court, although sometimes an 
ejaculation will so enlist the sympathy 
of the crowd as to buoy up the speaker 
in his moment of peril; it was his con- 
versation in the lawn-tennis community 
which exercised a subtle influence over 
many of his opponents. They may have 
felt that this quick-witted Frenchman 
was seeing through them; he rarely 
wrapped up his remarks in compli- 
mentary verbiage. When the play 
began, those of weaker character felt 
that this man might impose his will, 
and, since he possessed the strokes to 
provide a free and forceful game, the 
psychological advantage was material. 

Max Decugis may not have been 
the father of French lawn tennis in the 
sense that Dr. James Dwight was its 
parent in America; he was the first 
Frenchman to unglove his fist on the 
tennis court. His successors were a 
brilliant line of champions, each bor- 
rowing something from the past decade, 
each gaining in championship mettle 
by the wider vogue of the game, and 
the increasing competition which it 
offered. The war cut athwart André 
Gobert’s career when he was in his 
prime. He was still a great player 
after it, but his dangerous experiences 
as an aviator included a fall — over 
the English lines, by the way, where 
he encountered tennis friends — that 
nearly brought death and inflicted in- 
ternal injuries. Gobert was covered- 
court champion of France, as of Eng- 
land, for several years; as a server and 
a volleyer, supported by a great height 
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and a great reach, he was almost un- 
playable at his best. 

I saw him achieve many of his 
triumphs; two are salient in my mem- 
ory. They followed each other in the 
spring of 1912. In the first, the French- 
man was defending his title of English 
covered-court champion against the 
challenge of Anthony Wilding, who was 
then holder of the world’s grass-court 
title. Wilding had not lost a set on the 
way through; it seemed likely that he 
would regain the title for Britain. And 
so he would have done if Gobert had 
not displayed, at the crisis of a grim 
struggle, a genius of stroke play that 
was irresistible. Wilding had won the 
first two sets and gone to 3/1 in the 
third when, by a fatal damping of his 
fires, he encouraged Gobert to make one 
supreme effort. The holder carried the 
third and fourth sets by as brilliant 
a display of service and volleying as 
was ever seen at Queen’s; he traveled 
serenely to 4/0 in the final set. But 
the end was not yet. With splendid 
spirit and concentration the New Zea- 
lander pulled up to 4/4. Those who 
thought they knew Gobert visualized 
his defeat; they forgot that every 
French player has mercury in his mind. 
Gobert served the ninth game as well 
as he served any game; he won it and 
the next, and the match and his title 
were safe. At Stockholm, a week later, 
the Olympic crown was his by unani- 
mous vote; he won both singles and 
doubles. It remained for an English 
base-line player, F. G. Lowe, to strike 
the sternest blow against him. Lowe 
won two sets and nearly a third. Wild- 
ing had been beaten by C. P. Dixon, 
whom Gobert, rising to the greatest 
heights, defeated in the final. 

These matches were under cover; 
rain, wind, or sun could not affect the 
flight of the ball or the sighting of it 
by the player. In the open country, at 
Wimbledon or St. Cloud, though he 


would have his brilliant periods, Gobert 
was never quite the same force. Two 
months after he had dominated the 
Olympic tournament at Stockholm he 
met Gore on the centre court of the old 
Wimbledon in the final of the All- 
Comers’ singles. His eclipse at the 
hand of the veteran, who was then 
exactly twice the age of his adversary, 
was almost a tragedy. With an initial 
lead, gained by volleying, Gobert had 
retreated to the base line, thinking he 
could hold his man in any position. He 
never recovered from his disillusion- 
ment, and at the end Gore was his 
master. After the war Gobert still 
won titles, but his days of glory began 
to wane, reviving, however, when he 
won the amateur golf championship of 
France. 


II 


Space will not permit me to set out 
in detail the careers of the French 
champions who have taken up the 
mantle of Decugis and Gobert. The 
late William Laurentz— he was of 
Belgian descent and had a physique 
which could not stand the strain of 
continuous match play — was a beauti- 
ful volleyer. I umpired a Davis Cup 
match which he played against Tilden 
at Eastbourne in 1920. When Laurentz 
had won the first set by a burst of 
dazzling net play, the great American, 
realizing that he was in for a stern 
fight, had to change his tactics and 
chop slyly to the feet of his opponent. 

Of the moderns, I rank Lacoste and 
Borotra above Cochet, although the 
smallest of the three has won undying 
fame at Wimbledon and was the first 
European to defeat Tilden in the 
American championship. It is not that 
Cochet cannot rise to heights of bril- 
liant adventure when all seems lost; 
that virtue the French have all culti- 
vated, inspired by the example of their 
compatriots. But I do not consider 
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that Cochet’s ground-stroke equipment 
is as sound as Lacoste’s, or that 
he possesses the dash and élan of 
Borotra, which, when the physical 
penalty is most severe, can yet bring 
him victory. René Lacoste, twice 
champion of America, is a living ex- 
ample of what application and persist- 
ency can achieve. As a boy he was 
never robust; you would never have 
imagined that he would have survived 
five grueling sets under a fierce mid- 
summer sun. His conquest of the game 
was long and arduous, even though 
he is still a young man. He toiled while 
others rested; he was ever the patient 
apprentice, studying every tactic, pol- 
ishing every stroke. It is said that he 
has an index folio recording the weak 
and strong points in the equipment 
of every international player. Like a 
sea captain navigating strange waters, 
he examined his chart before every 
match of importance. By this means 
he avoided many rocks. The voyage 
might be tempestuous; he reached 
harbor serenely. Lacoste has made 
good entirely by his own efforts; his 
character is a fine one; he is a worthy 
champion of America as of France. 
Jean Borotra comes of very different 
stock. Bred in the Basque country, he 
has the volatile nature of its uplands. 
Dauntless before danger, whether it be 
on a lawn-tennis court or in an aero- 
plane, — or even when he is late for 
some social or business engagement, — 
he will take every conceivable risk; yet 
his buoyancy and optimism will win 
through. His defeat on successive days 
of Vincent Richards and W. M. John- 
ston in the American championship of 
1926 — and both his adversaries were 
favored by the quidnuncs to win — 
was but one of his many brilliant 
exploits in big events. He has won at 
Wimbledon twice, and but for cruel 
fortune should have won again last 
year. He invades Australia and con- 
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quers the Commonwealth both on the 
court and off. While the Australian 
championship is in progress he spends 
two nights in the train; yet he wins 
all three national events, though sepa- 
rated from defeat by only a few points. 

He and Jacques Brugnon, with 
Christian Boussus also a member of 
the team, have just concluded a world 
tour. They have been popular every- 
where, in Buenos Aires as in Welling- 
ton, in Melbourne as in Johannesburg. 
They have not escaped defeat in indi- 
vidual matches; as a team they have 
only lost one test, and that was on land- 
ing at Durban after a long sea voyage. 
It was an innovation for Frenchmen 
to travel round the world armed with 
tennis rackets. Englishmen had done 
so and so had Americans, but this was 
the first organized mission of non- 
English-speaking players. That in Aus- 
tralia alone the invaders should have 
enriched the treasury of the Austra- 
lian Lawn Tennis Association to the 
extent of $80,000, permitting the 
tourists to receive $17,500, the maxi- 
mum sum arranged to cover their ex- 
penses, is a striking tribute to the popu- 
larity of M. Borotra and his comrades. 
Like Cesar, they came, saw, and con- 
quered. 

France was eminently fortunate in 
her leader. No better ambassador, ex- 
pressing the courage and vivacity of 
his race, could have been chosen. M. 
Borotra was a source of perennial 
inspiration to his team, and since his 
social charms were marked, and his wit 
as a speaker ingratiating, he made an 
ideal captain. Good captains are as 
valuable in sport as in industry or war; 
and the leadership of France in lawn 
tennis has been constructed to a large 
extent on mental equipment. 

One must not forget the influence of 
Mlle. Lenglen on the rising fortunes of 
France. Her name became a household 
word long before France won the Davis 
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Cup or her male players triumphed at 
Wimbledon or Forest Hills. She was 
the first Gallic invader to win a singles 
title at Wimbledon, and she won it at 
the age of twenty under dramatic 
circumstances, with the King and 
Queen and packed galleries in attend- 
ance, snatching victory from defeat, 
proving to the world at large that 
France possessed the will to conquer. 
Her successive triumphs on the centre 
court, each more conducive than the 
last, emphasized this truth. They did 
more; it was demonstrated to the Con- 
tinental invader, bred on a non-turf 
surface, that the grass plane permitted 
the best expression of a refined art. 
Fluency of footwork, at which the 
French excel, reveled in the lighter 
and easier tread, the softer carpet for 
swift toe work. The delicate volley, 
the application of check or slice, the 
strokes that satisfied finesse rather 
than force — these were better dis- 
played on green and yielding turf. 

If the influence of Suzanne Lenglen 
on French psychology was striking and 
permanent, so were the methods by 
which she achieved success. They were 
orthodox methods, those of past mas- 
ters, like the Dohertys. There was 
nothing transitory or freakish about 
her stroke action; the style was easy, 
without effort. Had Mlle. Lenglen 
been a specialist in one stroke, rather 
than the mistress of all strokes, she 
would not have left such a deep imprint 
on the game. The fact that her reper- 
toire was complete left no opening for 
the dissenting voice. She became a 
standard by which the play of others 
could be judged. Incidentally, she rev- 
olutionized the deportment of women 
on court. Instead of the conven- 
tional stride she made the hurdler’s 
leap. This characteristic was born in 
her childhood years. She could not run 
like the adult; she had to jump. Her 
style became moulded on the new 


mobility; it was a style that made a 
servant of acrobatics, a style that intro- 
duced a new cult. The advent of this 
cult synchronized with the emancipa- 
tory ardor experienced by women of all 
nations after the World War. They 
discarded their primness, their reserve 
of motion, as they discarded their long 
skirts. Mlle. Lenglen was French, but 
her example was world-wide. She may 
not participate again in competitive 
lawn tennis, although she is still com- 
paratively young; that fact will not 
lower her position in the annals of the 
game. The French ascendancy dates 
from her first championship; the wide 
development of women’s lawn tennis 
throughout the world has followed it. 

The French owe much to their or- 
ganizers. It is always difficult, in the 
direction of sport, to mix new blood 
with old. Without this diffusion there 
is a risk of a too arrogant conservatism, 
of old players, now out of harness, fail- 
ing to keep step with the new steeds. 
That they should give the benefit 
of their ripe experience in counsel is 
indispensable; but any autocracy in 
sport is fatal, for young people who 
play games thrive on the direct encour- 
agement of those who have achieved 
deeds in the sight of the juniors. The 
old champion cannot inspire the young 
unless he is companionable, unless he 
can talk the language of youth. The 
French would seem to have realized 
this truth. They have incorporated 
young men into their controlling body. 
Their clubs are organized with a view 
to tending budding talent. The athlete 
is not lost in the lawn-tennis player; 
there is a running-and-jumping track 
in addition to the courts. Do not im- 
agine that athleticism has to be im- 
posed on the French; the sport is there 
to be cultivated. The Government 
wisely nurses it, for there is no better 
antidote to communism than a healthy 
ambition to excel in sport. 








THE PASTOR OF THE BEES 


BY CHARLES D. STEWART 


I 


WHEN you walk into a grocery store 
and Jook about you upon all the won- 
drous works of God, your mind must 
linger often upon the honey. For those 
who prefer it in the comb, the bees 
have put it up in one-pound sections, 
all neatly built into frames of basswood 
four and a quarter inches square. For 
those who might want to buy the sweet- 
ness without the wax, and are willing 
to forgo the privilege of having those 
delicate cells break inwardly upon the 
tongue, it comes clear and beautiful ina 
bottle. In either form it is delightful; 
though, as for me, I have always felt 
that honey is a work that is worthy of 
a frame. 

In order to get the bees to produce 
honey for him, man must proceed by 
taking the measure of the bee. It has 
been found that the thickness of a 
working bee of the standard strain is 
zor of an inch, that being the width of 
opening she can pass through without 
discomfort. A somewhat ampler and 
freer fit, to be used in parts of the hive 
where more freedom is allowable, is 
from three sixteenths to three eighths of 
an inch; but nowhere in the brood de- 
partment must this latter measurement 
be exceeded. 

If a swarm of bees were allowed to 
conduct a hive according to their own 
notions, they would do about every- 
thing that a man does not want. Their 
principal concern in life is the raising 
of young; consequently honeycomb, in 
a state of nature, is filled with bee life 
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in every stage of development from the 
egg to the full-grown insect. Some cells 
will contain the eggs, almost micro- 
scopically small; others little white 
worms; others big fat grubs; others 
quiescent nymphs or pupe; still others 
the stores of pollen or flower dust upon 
which the young are fed. Others, again, 
contain the supply of honey for present 
and future needs; and it is this sort of 
indiscriminate mixture that drips from 
the paw of the bear and constitutes the 
sort of meal that a bear likes to sit 
down to. But it is hardly the sort of 
honey that the grocer would offer to a 
customer. 

A hive, therefore, is built with upper 
and lower stories. In the lower story 
the bees are allowed to manage their 
affairs somewhat as they would in a 
state of nature, while the upper part is 
to receive the clear, broodless honey for 
the use of man. A screen of sheet zinc 
having oblong holes +y°o°5 of an inch in 
width, or a grid of smooth wires accu- 
rately spaced, is usually placed between 
the two stories. This arrangement per- 
mits the workers to pass upward with 
their loads of nectar while it prevents 
the passage of the bigger-bodied queen 
when she goes on a quest for more cells 
to lay eggs in. The result is obvious. 
With no eggs going into the upper 
story, there will be no little white 
worms, no big fat grubs, no nascent 
nymphs, and no store of special food 
for the feeding of the young; and 
the clear comb honey will be fit 
to grace the big cut-glass bowl and 
attract to its scintillating self all the 
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finer allusions of the grace before 
meat. 

In modern practice the zinc excluder, 
with its sharp edges burred by the die, 
is being displaced by the grid of smooth 
wire which does not wear out the bee’s 
wings so quickly, and consequently 
affords a bigger yield of honey. In this 
case the spacing is but 7'/°"y of an inch, 
and most ingenious means are used to 
space the wires so accurately. 

This standard opening in the queen 
excluder, while it serves such a useful 
function in honey production, is, never- 
theless, among the less important of 
the measurements used in the manage- 
ment of the bee. Far more fundamental 
is what is known as the ‘bee space,’ a 
measurement ranging from three six- 
teenths to three eighths of an inch, 
beyond which limits error must not go. 
The bee space, the basic secret in hive 
building, was discovered in this country 
in 1852. Its exact limits were deter- 
mined, not by the simple means of 
measuring a bee’s body, but by experi- 
ment with the nature and psychology 
of the bee at work. Its importance is 
such that it has worked a world-wide 
revolution in hive building and in 
methods of beekeeping. 

Up to the year 1852, man had no 
practical means to regulate and control 
the interior economy of a beehive. It 
was a closed world to the beekeeper; 
he could only enter it and take his share 
by killing the bees with sulphur, or by 
turning it upside down and acting as 
an invader and destroyer. This was 
because the modern hive with movable 
combs had not been invented; and 
this is but another way of saying that 
the Reverend Lorenzo Lorraine Lang- 
stroth, a Congregational minister who 
loved both bees and men, had not yet 
appeared upon the scene. He not only 
discovered the principle, but he devised 
the hive which gave it practical and 
permanent application. All other inven- 
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tions pertaining to the hive, such as 
the queen excluder, are subsequent and 
secondary in their nature; for, with- 
out the movable-comb hive itself, they 
would be useless. 

This measurement and _ principle 
called a bee space affects honey pro- 
duction in so many ways, and ramifies 
the discipline of the hive to such an 
extent, that it may be said to comprise 
the whole art of bee management. A 
little explanation of the fundamental 
facts of bee life will make this easily 
understood. And moreover it will help 
us appreciate the life work of a man 
about whom the public knows too little. 


Il 


Nature did not intend a swarm of 
bees to produce a great surplus of 
honey over and above the amount 
needed to raise their young, found new 
colonies, and support them through the 
greater part of the year. In the few 
short weeks of honey flow, the bees 
must hurry in enough to last them 
through all the flowerless months of fall 
and winter and spring; and so great is 
the rush of life with them, in periods 
when the nectar is coming, that they 
work themselves to death almost as 
rapidly as new generations can be 
raised. If man wants them to lay by 
a considerable extra store for his own 
use, he must make certain changes in 
their way of life. 

First, he must relieve them of the 
task of making wax and shaping it into 
cells. To make one pound of wax, bees 
must use from seven to fifteen pounds 
of honey, eating and digesting it and 
extruding it from their bodies in the 
form of wax scales. Wax is a form of 
animal oil or fat, and it takes a great 
deal of food to make a little fat. While 
doing this, great numbers of bees hang 
inert from the roof of the hive; so that, 
in making material for comb building, 
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they not only consume a great deal of 
honey, but they lose time during which 
they might otherwise be working afield 
and bringing in more nectar. There is 
here a loss in two directions. 

Second, he must see to it that the 
colony does not produce the thousands 
of drones which nature prompts it 
to nurse and nurture and support in 
adult idleness. These shining gentle- 
men of leisure could not gather nectar 
and pollen even if they had a mind to, 
for nature has not provided them with 
the special bodily parts needed in such 
work. They live upon the honey which 
the other bees bring in and deposit in 
the cells. Their life is a pleasant one 
while it lasts. They hang about the 
entrance of the hive, taking the sun 
and making idle excursions in the most 
inviting hours of the day. It has been 
estimated that it takes the labor of six 
working bees to support one healthy 
drone. And yet the bees are inclined to 
raise them in great numbers. If this 
were all, it would not be so bad; but 
every drone that is hatched and raised 
requires the use of one of those waxen 
cradles or cells, which, if it were not 
being occupied by a drone, would serve 
to produce a worker. The drone not 
only consumes honey himself, but he 
reduces the number of bees that are 
making it. Besides this, when he is not 
basking outside in good weather, he is 
cumbering the surface of the combs and 
getting in the way; and thus the raising 
of drones, like the making of wax, in- 
volves loss in several directions. Cer- 
tainly, if man is to have much honey 
for himself, he must contrive a way to 
keep the queen from laying so many 
drone eggs. 

Third, he must keep the bees from 
‘swarming.’ Bees have an_ instinct 
which prompts them, at the height of a 
honey flow, to subdivide their commu- 
nity, sending out a delegation to estab- 
lish a new colony. The greater part of 
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the swarm, consisting of the older 
working bees and the queen, will be 
seized with the moving fever; and 
some day when the weather is just 
right they will make their exodus to 
the promised land, leaving behind only 
enough bees to tend the thousands of 
young in their cradles and give a 
proper start to the new generation that 
will inherit the hive. The absconders, 
settling first on a near-by bush or tree, 
and making sure that the queen is with 
them, strike out for some hollow tree 
or other suitable habitation; and, once 
started, they will never turn back, no 
matter what fortune may befall them. 
They have made their last will and 
testament, leaving all to the children, 
and there is no danger that the old 
hive, with its accumulated riches of 
honey and its complete furniture of 
comb, will ever see them again. 

Having parted with everything, they 
must now start the world all over 
again, like Robinson Crusoe or Adam; 
and this is a most strenuous and risky 
undertaking when you consider that a 
bee can do nothing in a home without 
furniture, and that all her prosperity 
depends upon the weather. We have 
already seen that this furniture costs a 
great deal in time and effort, to say 
nothing of the honey that must be laid 
by. In the new home the bees will have 
to work hard while the honey flow is on 
to get enough comb built and enough 
nectar stored away to keep the colony 
over winter. At best they will hardly 
have more than enough to last them; 
and as for the depleted swarm that they 
left behind, they will have to increase 
and multiply, starting with a new 
queen; and the newly hatched bees 
will have to improve each shining hour 
if they are going into winter with a big, 
warm cluster of bees and sufficient food 
to support the population. 

From the standpoint of a bee owner, 
this habit of swarming is unnecessary 
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and foolish. It is evident that if a 
colony of bees can break off work right 
at the height of the season, and start 
the world all over again by building 
expensive new combs, they have a great 
deal of energy to spare. And if this 
surplus energy were kept at home and 
devoted wholly to honey making it 
would bring large results. Fifty to a 
hundred pounds of honey would be 
gained by each colony — and in some 
localities a much greater amount; and 
the beekeeper could carry away this 
much without taking any that the 
bees would need for their proper 
support. 

That it is quite unnecessary for bees 
to leave the home hive can be shown by 
a simple example in arithmetic. As the 
queen lays a certain maximum number 
of eggs a day — about three thousand 
—and it takes twenty-one days for a 
worker to hatch and come to maturity, 
and the life of a worker in the busy 
season is about five weeks, it is plain 
that the size of a swarm is limited and 
fixed by these figures. The bees do not 
swarm because they are crowded out 
by a continual increase in numbers. 
Moreover, the size of the lower story 
or brood chamber has been calculated 
with these figures in mind, remember- 
ing that every square inch of comb con- 
tains fifty-five cells — twenty-seven to 
twenty-eight on each side. As the hive 
builder has computed these measure- 
ments with fair accuracy in the brood 
chamber, and as the beekeeper is quite 
willing to furnish them with new upper 
stories as fast as they fill them, it is 
plain that bees can have no real excuse 
for acting as they do. Their custom of 
having but one queen, whose capacity 
is limited and whose laying season is 
short, together with the high rate of 
mortality among her offspring, makes 
a set of conditions which keep the 
possible size of a swarm within bounds 
and make it somewhat standard. Hence 
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they could — if they would only listen 
to reason as the beekeeper sees it — 
just as well stay at home and keep on 
making honey. The one brood cham- 
ber would accommodate them all; and 
that surplus energy which they use for 
colonizing could be turned into surplus 
honey in the upper stories. It is one 
big swarm with a single queen, not two 
small swarms with two queens, that 
can find time to make honey for man’s 
benefit. 

What most people do not know, 
though it is a main factor in the bee- 
keeper’s calculations, is that honey- 
comb is not a perishing and temporary 
thing. The same comb serves the 
purposes of the bees year after year; 
it has been known to be good at the end 
of twenty years and even longer. The 
house of the bee is a permanent insti- 
tution, intended to serve future gener- 
ations and hold the honey of many 
summers in the place in which it was 
founded. It is only the inhabitants 
that change. And right here is where 
the bee’s conduct seems most outra- 
geous to the mind of the bee man. The 
queen, going her spiral round from cell 
to cell, needs only a certain area of 
comb. After twenty-one days, at three 
thousand or more eggs a day, her brood 
begins to hatch, and the empty cells 
are ready for her to use over again. 
These cells, together with enough cells 
to hold the current and winter supplies, 
would serve for all time; and thus the 
bees, having never any comb to build 
for themselves, could spend their whole 
superfluity of time in putting honey in 
the upper story for the use of man. 
It is perfectly logical, entirely natural 
—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished! 

The attitude of the beekeeper as he 
stands, pencil in hand, and contem- 
plates the promising facts and figures, is 
quite understandable. It is plain that if 
we are to have honey in any quantity 
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we must devise some way of keeping 
the whole swarm in one house. We 


must checkmate nature in that instinct 
to start a new colony. The surplus of 
energy that is put into such enter- 
prises is just the energy we need to 
supply us with honey. 


Iil 


Strange as it would seem to a bee- 
keeper of a hundred years ago, — or a 
thousand years ago, for that matter, — 
all these things are quite easily done. 
In all those little white boxes that stand 
in rows in any farmer’s yard — boxes 
of white magic that are not half as 
simple as they look — it is a matter 
of everyday practice. And the way 
it is done is simple enough in the 
telling. 

In the production of extracted honey, 
the problem of relieving the bees of the 
work of wax making is solved by 
movable combs. The bees build their 
combs in large, light wooden frames, 
which are free to be lifted out of the 
hive and as freely returned to it. Upon 
being removed full of ripe honey, a 
long knife is drawn across the surface of 
the comb so as to cut off the capping 
of the cells, thus releasing the warm 
and quite liquid honey. A centrifugal 
machine, whirling the comb rapidly 
inside a metal container, causes every 
last drop of honey to fly out of the cells 
and leaves them fairly clean; after 
which the frames of uninjured comb, 
of which there are usually ten to a 
story, are put back in the hive to be 
refilled by the bees. There is thus no 
delay in building cells to accommodate 
the swift bounty of summer. There is 
no hanging in festoons from the roof of 
the hive to consume honey and produce 
wax. The bees instead hurry in more 
and more of the golden hoard while 
the nectaries are flowing and before 
a change of weather causes them 
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to close. It is a labor-saving system 
of great importance to the managers 
of bees. 

The second problem, that of pre- 
venting the queen from laying male 
eggs and producing drones, is accom- 
plished by means of sheets of wax run 
through a pair of engraved rollers work- 
ing like a wash wringer. Bees build 
their cells of two sizes, those intended 
for the reception of male eggs being one 
fourth of an inch across, while those 
that are to receive worker eggs measure 
one fifth of an inch. The queen, going 
her rounds from cell to cell as method- 
ically as a farmer dropping corn in 
rows, lays eggs that are very small, 
first thrusting her head into each cell 
as if to inspect its condition. When she 
comes to one of these larger cells she 
will deposit a male egg in it, while one 
of the other cells, intended to hold a 
bee of the opposite or worker sex, 
will receive an egg such as its size 
calls for. 

The queen, by a miraculous-seeming 
provision of nature, has power to con- 
trol the sex of the eggs she lays. Man 
has taken advantage of this state of 
affairs by engraving on the metal rolls 
which make the sheets of wax the 
outline of cells of the worker variety. 
A sheet of this comb ‘foundation’ is 
fastened into the frame into which 
comb is to be built; and the bees, will- 
ingly making use of what man has 
begun for them, rapidly draw out the 
wax into cells which produce nothing 
but worker bees. When comb gets old 
or broken in handling, or is damaged in 
the centrifugal machine, it is renewed 
in this way; and the beekeeper has 
always a spare stock of comb large 
enough to meet the demands of the 
busiest season. And he uses the same 
comb over and over, catching the honey 
cropas fast as the bees bring it in. 

While this is the practice in produc- 
ing extracted honey, comb honey is in 
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a somewhat different case, for here the 
customer insists upon having the whole 
product. As the same comb cannot be 
used over and over, the foundation 
machine comes into use each time a 
crop is taken off. The middle wall, or 
midriff, of each little section of comb 
honey is produced by the rollers from 
wax on hand. This is fitted into the 
one-pound basswood sections, and the 
bees rapidly draw out the cells. While 
this does not eventually save the bees 
the labor of making wax to replace the 
wax that is sold with the honey, it 
greatly lessens the work they need to 
do in building the comb. The wax on 
hand may be from extractor combs 
that have become damaged or broken 
down. 

Thirdly, — and I hope my readers 
remember that this is going to be the 
story of a preacher, — we have to con- 
sider the swarming problem. If we are 
going to have honey for the table, the 
bees must not waste their time going 
away to build new mansions of wax. 
Their instinct to do this is accordingly 
frustrated by taking advantage of a 
still stronger commandment in the bee 
world. Under no circumstances will a 
swarm of bees strike out for a new loca- 
tion without being sure that the queen 
is with them. If anything has hap- 
pened to prevent her coming, they soon 
know it; and in that case they give up 
their colonizing plans for the time being 
and return to the hive. The sagacious 
beekeeper turns this detail to his own 
advantage by clipping off a wing of the 
queen bee in each hive. And then he 
takes a more fundamental precaution. 
A swarm of bees will not leave a hive 
without taking measures to provide a 
new queen for the ones who stay be- 
hind and carry on the business of the 
old home. When they intend leaving, 
they build large queen cells and start a 
number of royal babies that are duly 
sealed up and left to develop; and if all 
VOL. 142— NO. 1 
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their plans go well, though much de- 
pends upon the weather, they may 
time this queen hatching so that the 
queen-to-be would ordinarily make her 
appearance about a week after the 
swarm has departed. The beekeeper, 
knowing this, keeps track of his bees’ 
intentions by going through the hives 
at regular intervals; and he takes 
pains to destroy all royal progeny in 
its cradle and to damage materially 
any queen cells that may have been 
started. 

As there may be as many as a hun- 
dred thousand bees in a hive, it might 
seem an impossible task to pick out the 
queen from such a throng in every 
colony. It must be kept in mind that 
the combs in the modern hive are 
movable. It would indeed be impossi- 
ble were it not that the combs may be 
taken out, one after another, and held 
up to the light of day. The queen, sur- 
rounded by her royal escort, with their 
heads all toward her, is like a marked 
paragraph in a book; and she is soon 
picked out from the rest of the text. 
And then, a wing being snipped off, she 
will never make a success of any effort 
to abscond with the swarm. This 
treatment will not, however, keep her 
from trying when the time comes. To 
prevent all such efforts upon the part of 
the swarm, the combs must all be gone 
over once in ten days — a considerable 
task for a man with many colonies. In 
case he neglects, or is too busy, the 
wingless queen holds the situation in 
control for him. While the truant 
swarm is hanging in a seething mass on 
the limb of a near-by bush or tree, the 
queen will be found in the grass at the 
front of the hive making lopsided 
efforts to fly. The beekeeper puts her 
back in the hive in a little cage; and 
now he may rest assured that the 
congregation temporarily holding con- 
ference on the limb of the tree will 
make a change in its plans and return 
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to the hive. It is not really the same 
hive, however, for the beekeeper has 
been shrewd enough to put in the place 
of the old hive one whose interior has 
been made more inviting by means of 
some empty comb all ready for the 
queen to fill with brood. And then the 
bees in the other hive, flying afield 
and coming back with their loads, will 
enter this one, thinking it is the one 
they have been using because it occu- 
pies the same location; and thus all 
the working bees of the original swarm 
are brought together again under one 
queen. The result is that while they 
may think they have _ successfully 
swarmed, being at work in a different 
interior, they have not swarmed at all, 
because they have not succeeded in 
dividing their forces. The beekeeper 
has had his way; and now they are not 
going to waste their time in colonizing 
and building new comb and raising 
drones. It is not the mere absconding 
of the swarm that the beekeeper objects 
to; it is this division of forces which 


reduces the honey output and turns 
the bees’ energies in a direction that 
is useless to him. 


IV 


There is a great deal of human nature 
as well as bee nature to be studied in 
the bee yard. In former days it was 
thought that if the owner died, and the 
bees were not formally notified of the 
fact, they would stop making honey. 
Consequently it was the custom to 
hang black crape on every hive while 
someone went through the operation of 
‘telling the bees.” Now that science 
has taken the place of superstition, the 
beekeeper does not tell them anything; 
he fools them. 

Up to the year 1852, when Lang- 
stroth invented the movable-comb hive, 
the ‘brimstone pit’ for suffocating the 
bees in the fall was a regular part of 
the apiary. According to that old- 


world and world-old method, beekeep- 
ing was a very simple procedure. All 
you had to do was to get a swarm of 
bees into a box, a hollow log, or a ‘skep’ 
of twisted straw, and leave them to 
their own devices. They could be 
depended upon to clean house, fill all 
cracks with a cement of wax and resin, 
repair any imperfections, and set to 
work in accordance with the ancient 
laws of the craft. If you wanted to get 
any honey without killing them you 
would have to turn the hive upside 
down and dig right into the comb; and 
if you expected to keep them over 
winter you would be careful not to 
take much, else they would not have a 
surplus sufficient to last them. Natu- 
rally, the usual custom was to wait till 
autumn, when the crop was all in, and 
rob them outright. And, as this was 
to be the end of the bees, the hives 
were kept for a while in the fumes of 
burning sulphur to make the operation 
easier. 

This method brought greater imme- 
diate reward, but it was destructive of 
the source of profit. And besides, the 
quality of the honey, some of it stored 
in cells adjacent to dead brood or bitter 
and often poisonous pollen, was not 
likely to be of the best. Sometimes, in 
order to save it all, the comb would be 
melted and the honey heated till the 
foreign matter rose in a scum which 
could be skimmed off; and this was 
likely to result in an unsavory mess. 

As knowledge of the bee became more 
scientific, the invention of hives began. 
Inventors in England, France, America, 
and Russia produced hives with in- 
genious features, but they all ended in 
failure. They were not founded on a 
close study of the bee. 

And then Pastor Langstroth, a most 
interesting and lovable man who was 
minister of a Congregational church 
in Philadelphia, made the discovery 
regarding bee nature which was to 
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have world-wide effect and change the 
methods of beekeeping for all time. 

His object was to make a movable- 
comb hive. But, while this is easily 
said, it was not easily done; and the 
more one studies the habits of bees, the 
more impossible it appears. It is bee 
nature, whether in a hollow log or a 
home of planed pine, to give the interior 
a coat of varnish, use propolis freely, 
buttress the combs securely to the roof 
or sides, and build cells in any avail- 
able space. In this view of affairs, any 
expectation that ‘removable’ frames 
could be put in a hive and remain 
movable after the bees had set to work 
on them would seem doomed to dis- 
appointment. A little experiment or 
two would soon show such a scheme to 
be impractical and foolish. One might 
as well expect bees to alter their whole 
nature as to think that they would not 
fasten these frames to the wall of the 
hive. 

But Langstroth had long loved to 
work with bees; and he made a dis- 
covery. His discovery, as we have 
already intimated, had to do with a 
bee’s policy, or mental attitude, to- 
ward openings of a certain width inside 
the hive. This policy manifests itself 
as follows. If the bee finds in the hive a 
passageway of a width between three 
sixteenths and three eighths of an inch, 
she will not fill it with comb or glue it 
up with propolis, but will keep it as a 
space to be used in passing to and fro. 
If the opening is less than three six- 
teenths of an inch, she regards it as a 
crack or flaw which needs to be var- 
nished over and filled with propolis. 
If it is more than three eighths of an 
inch, she regards it as room in which 
cells may be built. But anything be- 
tween these measurements the bee 
seems to look upon as a sailor does 
‘gangway’ —a place to be kept clear. 
While these measurements represent 
the extremes that are allowable, prac- 
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tice has shown that results are surest 
with openings not more than five six- 
teenths or less than one quarter of an 
inch. This measurement, now standard, 
has become known as the bee space. 
The Langstroth hive was built to 
take advantage of this point in bee 
nature, the movable frames being made 
of such a size that there would be just 
a bee space between the ends of the 
frames and the walls of the hive; and 
the same spacing was provided for be- 
tween the tops of the frames in a lower 
story and the bottoms of the frames in 
a story above. In short, there must be 
no space in the hive after the frames 
have been filled with comb that does 
not correspond with this measurement 
which the bee recognizes and respects. 
But, as bees work back-to-back on the 
surfaces of the adjacent combs, there 
will here need to be a double spacing. 
Comb is about an inch thick, and so 
the beekeeper will space his frames so 
that when the comb is built out to its 
natural depth the proper back-to-back 
spacing will be left between them. 
The whole result of this science of 
spacing in connection with a movable- 
comb and top-opening hive is that one 
story may be lifted freely off another, 
enabling the beekeeper to take away 
his crop of honey quite separate from 
that which belongs to the bees; and 
the combs in the brood chamber may 
be taken out and freely manipulated, 
thus creating conditions which will 
cause a honey crop many times larger 
than could be expected under natural 
conditions. The modern beehive, in- 
vented in America, is very American in 
its nature. It is efficient. It adopts the 
best methods for quantity production. 
It surpasses anything of the kind ever 
invented in Europe. No bee of ancient 
Greece or Egypt, or even the early 
Victorian era, could hold a candle 
for efficiency to the modern, Ameri- 
can, fully industrialized bee. Europeans 
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stuck to the theory for many years that 
our great honey production was due to 
some peculiarity of the flora of this 
continent, but they finally learned that 
it was due to the hive with movable 
combs. 

Vv 

The beehive which Langstroth in- 
vented in 1852 has not been improved 
in any essential detail from that day to 
this. It was practically perfect from 
the beginning; and here I believe it is 
unique among mechanical inventions. 
It is essentially unimprovable. A hive 
may be built with a brood chamber 
larger or smaller to suit conditions, 
but it has got to remain a Langstroth 
hive in principle in order to do the 
work. 

The movable-comb, top-opening hive 
has revolutionized beekeeping in Amer- 
ica and had an influence that is world- 
wide. It has won its way on its merits 
in country after country. In the me- 
chanical world it is a signal demonstra- 
tion of the survival of the fittest. A 
man may go from one end of America 
to the other, and even to the remotest 
countries to which our exports have 
penetrated, and he will find that the 
frames and various appurtenances of 
one hive are an exact fit for every other 
hive. The Langstroth frame measures 
173 by 9§ inches, outside measure- 
ment, and the manufacturers of hives 
all make their hives accordingly. A 
beekeeper in one of California’s great 
apiaries may buy the small outfit of a 
New England beekeeper and know that 
every part and every appliance will 
match and mingle with his own. Not 
even the Ford car has equaled it in 
observing the mechanical principle of 
interchangeability, and of setting a 
standard that is national. 

It has become the hive of England 
and of France and of the French- 
speaking part of Switzerland; and it 
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has made steady progress among the 
apiaries of Italy and Germany. Amer- 
ican hives have been adopted in Can- 
ada, Mexico, the West Indies, South 
America, South Africa, Australasia, 
Belgium, Russia, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, and other countries. It has 
increased the output of the world’s 
honey ‘from hundredweights to tons.’ 

Besides having movable combs and 
being top-opening for convenience in 
handling, a hive must have oblong 
frames, of scientific proportions, and 
these frames should hang free with 
very little point of contact and come 
out without crushing bees. Langstroth 
incorporated all these features in his 
hive at once. He met complex require- 
ments with an invention of masterly 
simplicity. 

He was himself a man of simple and 
lovable nature, and had a certain com- 
mon sense and benevolence of outlook 
which reminded those who knew him 
of Benjamin Franklin. He protected 
his invention with a patent, but was 
unable to guard and enforce his rights; 
and when the end came, one day in 
1895, he died without a dollar. It is 
now generally recognized that he was 
the ‘father of American beekeeping’ 
and that no inventor anywhere was 
prior to him. 

It has been said that, up to 1852, the 
world had never improved in any way 
upon the beekeeping of the ancient 
Greeks. As a matter of fact, the bee- 
keeping of the Middle Ages was hardly 
as good as theirs. The Greeks had 
three hundred treatises upon the bee; 
and the fourth book of Vergil’s Geor- 
gics is a poem on bee management. It 
is only when we think of the beekeeping 
of the ancients that we get a just 
estimate of the modern invention. 
As sugar cane was not brought to 
Europe from India until comparatively 
modern times, and the possibilities of 
the sugar beet were unknown, man’s 
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principal source of sweets was the hive. 
There was every possible incentive to 
study bee nature and perfect it. The 
yield of this important crop could 
have been increased tenfold if some- 
one had only known enough to make 
a plain wooden box of certain propor- 
tions containing frames of a certain fit. 
In the making of a hive there is nothing 
needed of modern manufacturing equip- 
ment. It can all be done with wood- 
working tools as simple as those that 
Christ used in plying his worldly trade. 
That the hive was not invented in all 
these centuries is due to the fact that 
it is a most complex invention founded 
upon observations in natural history 
that were neither easy to make nor 
simple to cope with by mechanical 
means. In one regard it is a mere white 
box or two sitting in the farmer’s door- 
yard. At the same time it is the most 
complicate of mechanisms, being most 
diverse and intricate in the conditions 
which it meets and fulfills. 

One who knew nothing about it 


beyond its mere appearance might 
naturally inquire, ‘How is it com- 


plicated? Where are its cams and 
cogwheels, its springs and plungers 
and quick-acting fingers of iron?’ The 
answer is that its intricacy is not 
visible. It takes the form of figures 
and shrewd calculations. It copes with 
the hidden psychology of the bee as 
well as her mere bodily measurements. 
Its every proportion and spacing, seem- 
ing to be nothing, deals in some 
manner with the perplexing problem 
of the bee. 


VI 


As Langstroth was one of the greatest 
of our nature students, judged by what 
he actually accomplished, and as he 
was a man of most pleasing and inter- 
esting personality, one might suppose 
that his name would be familiar to 
Americans generally, and especially to 
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lovers of nature. That his name is so 
little known is due, I imagine, to the 
difficulty of explaining a hive in a few 
words so that it may be appreciated by 
the average man. Without an under- 
standing of the hive, one cannot prop- 
erly value what Langstroth did. As 
it is, his name is so little known that 
there is no biographical sketch of him 
in any encyclopedia, English or Amer- 
ican. But his fame is looking up, and 
will some day be better attended to. 
Let me make a beginning by setting 
down here some of the principal facts 
of his life as known to his fellow bee- 
keepers. 

Lorenzo Lorraine Langstroth was 
born on Christmas Day, in the year 
1810, at Philadelphia. His parents were 
members of ‘Mr. Barnes’ church’ in 
that city, this being the mother Pres- 
byterian church in the United States. 
Family tradition tells us that when 
the boy became interested in the ants 
working in gravel walks, and experi- 
mented upon them with crumbs of 
bread, his parents deplored that their 
son should show an inclination to such 
frivolous pursuits when he might em- 
ploy the time improving his mind. 

In 1827 he entered Yale College and 
graduated in 1831. From 1834 to 1836 
he served as tutor in mathematics at 
Yale while he completed his studies in 
preparation for the ministry. In May 
1836, he became pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church at Andover, 
Massachusetts, and in August of the 
same year he was married to Miss A. M. 
Tucker of New Haven, Connecticut. 

After two years in the ministry ill 
health compelled him to resign his 
pastorate. Fora while in 1838 and 1839 
he was principal of the Abbott Female 
Academy at Andover, and in the latter 
year he moved to Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts, to become principal of the high 
school for young ladies. In Greenfield 
he remained nine years, serving five 
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years as principal of the school for 
young ladies and four years as pastor 
of the Second Congregational Church. 

In 1848 he moved back to the city of 
his birth, where he again became prin- 
cipal of a school for young ladies; and 
after four years in this position he 
returned to Greenfield. 

It was now fourteen years since he 
first became interested in bees. In 
1837, the year after he left Yale, a 
friend whom he was visiting took him 
up in the attic and showed him where 
bees were being kept. His interest in 
the study of nature, early manifested 
by his curiosity regarding ants, now 
became wholly centred upon bees, and 
before long he was the owner of two 
colonies in old-fashioned box hives. His 
knowledge of bees at this time was 
confined to his Latin readings in Vergil, 
and to a modern writer who was ‘some- 
what skeptical regarding the existence 
of a queen bee.’ Thereafter he con- 
tinued to keep bees, finding pleasure in 
the study of their habits and benefit 
to his health through the outdoor 
exercise they afforded him. 

Eventually the thought occurred to 
him that it might be possible to make a 
hive so that the interior would be sub- 
ject to inspection, and after trying all 
the inventions which had that end in 
view, including the leaf hive of Huber, 
he conceived the movable-frame hive 
and set to work to solve its problems. 
At the same time he decided to recon- 
sider the problems of beekeeping gener- 
ally and to design a hive best fitted ‘to 
remedy the many difficulties with which 
bee-culture is beset, by adapting my 
invention to the actual habits and 
wants of the insect.’ In October 1851, 
he completed the movable-comb, open- 
top hive. And he records in his journal, 
on October 30 of that year, ‘The use of 
these frames will, I am persuaded, give 
a new impetus to the easy and profit- 
able management of bees.’ In 1852 he 
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procured the patent which was never to 
be of any benefit to him, but rather a 
subject that brought harassment and 
worry. His health was never reliable, 
and from his twentieth year he suffered 
occasional attacks of a distressing 
‘head trouble’ which would give him 
an aversion to his studies and keep him 
away from his work for months at a 
time. 

In 1858 he moved to Oxford, Ohio, 
where, with the help of his son, he 
engaged in the propagation of Italian 
queen bees. 

In 1887, being then seventy-seven 
years of age, he went to live in Dayton, 
Ohio. His wife, always a devoted help- 
meet and source of inspiration to him, 
had died fourteen years before, in 1873. 
The death of his son, a railroad acci- 
dent, and a recurrence of his old head 
trouble, caused him to give up active 
beekeeping; but he continued to take 
part in beekeepers’ meetings and to 
maintain his interest in teaching and 
preaching. Beekeepers in all parts of 
the country, cognizant of the great 
importance of his work, now regarded 
him as ‘the father of American api- 
culture,’ and listened with great inter- 
est whenever he consented to address 
them. 

In the meantime, circumstances or 
other influences had attracted him 
toward the Presbyterian Church, in 
which he had been born and raised. 
Writing under date of March 26, 1888, 
he says: ‘I am now a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church. Although not a 
settled pastor, I preach occasionally, 
and delight in nothing so much as 
the Christian work.’ And he mentions 
that his parents were members of ‘ Mr. 
Barnes’ Presbyterian church’ in Phila- 
delphia. 

He died on October 6, 1895, at the 
Wayne Presbyterian Church in Day- 
ton, Ohio, while he was preaching the 
morning sermon. As he was then 
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eighty-five years of age and too feeble 
to stand throughout the sermon, the 
regular minister, Reverend Amos O. 
Raber, had moved the pulpit aside and 
placed a chair for him to sit in. After 
a few opening remarks and requests for 
prayer from members of the congre- 
gation, he said, ‘I am a firm believer in 
prayer. It is of the love of God that 
I wish to speak to you this morn- 
ing — what it has been, what it is, 
and what it means to us, and what 
we ought —’ 

These were the last words that he 
spoke. 

His daughter, Anna L. Cowan, who 
was present, has thus described the 
last scene: — 

‘As he finished the last word he 
hesitated; his form straightened out 
convulsively; his head fell backward, 
and in about three minutes he was 
absent from the body, at home with the 
Lord. There was no scene of confusion 
in the church. Tears were running 
down every cheek, but there were no 


screams, no loud sobbing. As one per- 
son remarked, “Heaven never seemed 
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so near before. It seemed but a step. 

The Ohio Beekeepers Association, at 
its meeting in August 1925, decided 
that it was time that more recognition 
was given to the man on whose discov- 
eries so large an industry had been 
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founded, and it accordingly estab- 
lished a memorial endowment fund in 
Cornell University. As an outcome of 
this move the secretary of the Bee- 
keepers Association, Miss Florence 
Naile, succeeded in bringing to light his 
long-lost journal. It was found in an 
attic in Dayton, where he had formerly 
lived. In this journal he kept record of 
his observations upon bees for forty- 
five years. Though he mentioned it 
occasionally during his life, little was 
known of what was in it. It was found 
to contain innumerable records of ob- 
servations upon bees of which only a 
small part had ever been published 
by him. It records in detail the steps 
through which his work passed in the 
invention of the modern beehive; and it 
is, therefore, a detailed history of the 
early stages of the modern science of 
beekeeping. 

At the following meeting of the Ohio 
Beekeepers Association, at Medina, 
Ohio, in September 1926, this journal 
was formally presented to the Bee- 
keeping Library of Cornell University, 
where it will be made available to 
future students of apiculture. It will 
form the corner stone of the Beekeep- 
ing Library of the University, which 
is now, in large part, a memorial to 
the man whose work has had such 
wide influence. 





AL SMITH AND THE YOUNG MEN 


BY PARKER LLOYD-SMITH 


Ir Al Smith goes to the White House, 
no small part of the credit will belong to 
the young men. Behind the Tammany 
organization of New York, behind the 
mass of deserving Democrats who are 
hoping to be led out of exile by New 
York’s Governor, a great army of 
recruits is gathering under the Smith 
banners. It isa young army, untrained, 
but potent for all that. 

These recruits care nothing for 
Smith’s Catholicism, and little for the 
cause of religious liberty. They are not 
drawn to Smith because he dislikes 
prohibition, and most of them have a 
healthy mistrust of Tammany Hall. 
Many are Democrats, but almost as 
many are Republicans. It is neither 
Smith’s creed nor his wetness nor his 
politics which is drawing the young 
men to his side. 

Al Smith is not the stuff of which a 
young man’s heroes generally are made. 
Watching him day after day in his 
office at the Albany Capitol, it is hard 
for one to picture him as the leader 
of a cause. About his conversation 
there is precious little of the crusader. 
His mouth curves more readily to a 
cigar than to a trumpet. He is inter- 
ested in facts, not theories. Nothing 
would astonish him more than to put 
down the receiver after a talk with 
Olvany and be told by an earnest fol- 
lower that he had captured the imagi- 
nation of youth. If he ever thinks of 
himself impersonally, it is as a hard- 
headed governor, a practical politician. 
If it were suggested to him that he is 
a prophet as well, he would chew his 
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cigar, spit, and change the subject with 
a story about Mrs. Reilly. 

The explanation of his appeal is n’t 
found altogether in the Smith of to- 
day. One must turn back to the 
very beginning of his career in the 
Executive Mansion, to the first years 
of the peace, to see the events which 
were shaping Smith’s hold upon the 
young men. 

Woodrow Wilson was starting for 
Paris when Alfred E. Smith took up the 
office which had come as a reward for 
faithful service to Father Tammany. 
The eyes of the nation were upon the 
slight, nervous President, not at all 
upon the politician-governor at Albany. 
Wilson had been speaking for America 
as no man had spoken within the mem- 
ory of the people. What the war had 
rediscovered in the national character, 
— the idealism, the capacity for sacri- 
fice, the resolve to build a new world 
out of the ruins of the old, — all this 
had been keenly felt by Wilson and had 
been given magnificent expression. If 
ever there was an American crusade, 
it was this intellectual and emotional 
rebirth of 1918 and 1919. 

Wilson came back and began his 
losing fight to convince Congress that 
his visions were practical as well as 
ideal. Throughout the battle, and 
long after Congress had rejected the 
peace treaty, Wilson remained the 
leader of the thought of America’s 
young men. Public sentiment generally 
veered away from the President and 
toward the nationalist programme of 
Lodge and the Irreconcilables, but the 
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universities still held with Wilson, still 
believed in the League. Even after 
Harding had substituted normality for 
ideas, Harvard was forming a strong 
pro-League club under the leadership of 
a son of Thomas W. Lamont. When 
Lord Cecil spoke at Princeton, his 
references to Wilson drew thunderous 
cheers from the undergraduates, while 
the robed and hooded faculty ap- 
plauded perfunctorily from the plat- 
form. 

For a time the young men had been 
given something to which they could 
cling. They had proof that not all the 
world’s business was directed in back 
rooms for selfish ends. The boys who 
had seen the war end just before they 
were of age to enlist could turn all 
their enthusiasm into fighting for a new 
kind of peace. Dollar diplomacy was 
doomed. The individual again counted 
for something in the world. It was such 
a movement as England experienced 
with Newmanism. The nation was rich 
enough already; the time had come for 
something else. 

But the time had n’t come, and the 
young men went out from their uni- 
versities in great confusion of mind. 
Instead of becoming more spiritual, it 
appeared that America had become 
infinitely more material than before 
the war. Internationalism was part 
and parcel of the Bolshevist menace. 
The nation had turned its attention to 
its own safety, its own prosperity, its 
own comfort. A ring of politicians 
again dominated government, bringing 
with them a rule of corruption of which 
we are only beginning to know the full 
details. 

There was no place for the young 
men in all this. They had denied the 
pursuit of wealth as the sole goal of life, 
and there was no other goal in sight. A 
few went hesitantly into the diplo- 
matic service; a few made an abortive 
attempt to fight Tammany in New 
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York. One group of brilliant young 
lawyers offered their help to Emory 
Buckner in the United States Attor- 
ney’s office. Many wanted time to 
think and went abroad, to Oxford, to 
the Sorbonne, to the Far East. Others 
sought out agencies of social service, 
the Rockefeller foundations, the inter- 
national Y.M.C.A. It was a period of 
haphazard effort. An editor of a Prince- 
ton magazine, leaving for Oxford, wrote 
bitterly of the ‘faithless generation’ — 
faithless because there was nothing in 
which to put faith. One of the ablest of 
the young Harvard men declared the 
best thing that could be said of national 
politics was summed up by a line of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s: ‘Because thou must not 
dream, thou needst not then despair!’ 
A speaker rose at the banquet of the 
American club in Oxford to assert that 
the Rhodes plan had failed and inter- 
nationalism was only a long word. One 
young American went to Geneva, ob- 
served the League hopefully, and re- 
turned to study the psychology of the 
Southern negro. The young men were 
scattered, faithless, aimless, leaderless. 

And then, Smith. 

What had Smith been doing in these 
years? Nothing particularly stirring. 
He had been building hospitals and 
laying out roads, planning an imperial 
group of buildings to house the govern- 
ment of the Empire State. He had be- 
come interested in tenements; he had 
broken with Hearst; he had become 
the real leader of Tammany Hall. He 
had defended the right of the Social- 
ist assemblymen to their seats in the 
legislature; he had fought for better 
hours and living conditions for labor. 
It was all part of the governor’s job 
and he had done it well. But there was 
nothing in his record which challenged 
the imagination, nothing which stood 
out as a significant achievement to 
inspire the young men. 

For Smith is not a deep thinker. He 
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is given credit for a far more compre- 
hensive vision than he really has. And 
certainly Smith is not an idealist. His 
every act is the result of practical, 
common-sense reasoning. His sympa- 
thies were enlisted early in the effort to 
care for the state’s wards, the feeble- 
minded, the infirm, the incurables. 
Instantly he set about improving the 
state hospitals. He demanded and got 
money to erect new buildings, to em- 
ploy better physicians, to modernize 
the whole charitable system of the 
state. It was a creditable desire on his 
part, anda creditable achievement. But 
a more profound mind, a Wilson, would 
have sought first to find the root of the 
trouble and correct the social malad- 
justment which was responsible for it. 
Where Wilson would have gone to the 
final cause, Smith went to the nearest 
difficulty. 

But, by the same token, where 
Wilson might have failed altogether, 
Smith was sure of a certain measure of 
success. The same distinction can be 
found in the relations of the two men 
to their political machines. Wilson 
found the politicians difficult. When 
they worked with him, as in the New 
Jersey elections, he thought they were 
admirable and necessary. When they 
opposed his plans, he wanted to throw 
the whole lot of them overboard. 

Smith is far less arbitrary in his deal- 
ings with Tammany. If the Organiza- 
tion is especially interested in an ap- 
pointment for a Tammany man, Smith 
grants it if he can, and if it does 
not involve running counter to the 
system of government he has built up. 
He telephones the Civil Service Com- 
mission: ‘Do this if you can.’ He does 
not expect an exception to be made in 
his favor. 

It is always the immediate end which 
Smith seeks and achieves. Beyond that 
he has little interest. He has no real 
conception of what internatidnalism 
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means, although he insisted that the 
state platform should include an en- 
dorsement of the World Court. The 
reduction of armaments appeals to him 
as an economic measure, but he does 
not look forward to a new order of 
things in international relationships. 
Even in the field of his greatest success, 
in the business of governing the state, 
Smith has not made any notable con- 
tribution to political thought or theory. 
His financial policies and his efforts to 
gain control of the state’s water-power 
resources have not been well thought 
out, have not met with the enthusiastic 
approval of impartial critics. Much has 
been said and written of Smith’s work 
at the constitutional convention when 
Elihu Root commented upon his grasp 
of the state’s affairs, but a careful 
reading of all that he said reveals 
a thoroughly sound understanding of 
how the government operates, nothing 
more. 

Smith has made one or two efforts to 
identify himself with a political creed 
slightly more significant than the creed 
of good housekeeping. His letter.to the 
Democrats at the Jackson Day dinner 
paid tribute to the principles of Thomas 
Jefferson, but it is doubtful if he could 
explain those principles except in large 
generalities. Nor is it surprising that he 
could n’t. Between Wilson and Smith 
there lies an enormous gap, a gap of 
education, of opportunity, of natural 
inclination. Wilson in the professor’s 
chair at Princeton had ample time to 
reflect upon constitutional democracies. 
Smith in the sheriff’s office at New 
York was concerned with problems 
more immediately important. 

The mantle of Elijah has fallen upon 
a curious Elisha. What can this man 
Smith offer to youth? Not ideals, not 
culture, not scholarship, not even an 
extraordinary mentality! As he sits in 
his office, exploding his harsh voice 
into a hundred humdrum topics of 
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conversation, Alfred E. Smith is nei- 
ther crusader nor prophet, but a very 
ordinary man. 

except for one habit. He gets things 
done. 

He saw the state government top- 
heavy with departments and bureaus, 
choked with officials and wrapped in 
red tape. Driving his political enemies 
in front of him, taking their chiefs into 
his camp, he stripped the government 
of its useless, wasteful parts and left it 
free to function efficiently. Reorganiza- 
tion, long an issue in political councils, 
to Smith was a matter of course. The 
situation was desperate; he found an 
almost instant remedy. 

The appalling death toll of the grade 
crossings distressed and angered him. 
He decided the state should pay its 
share in eliminating the crossings, cam- 
paigned for a bond issue to supply the 
funds, and started the work on its way. 
Last winter he found it was progressing 
too slowly. A word to George B. Graves, 
his secretary-assistant, and the railroad 
executives were summoned to Albany. 
Why wasn’t the programme moving 
faster? Smith wanted action. 

He found the hospitals and institu- 
tions of the state in poor condition. 
The buildings were antiquated and 
their equipment was inadequate. Smith 
determined at once that new buildings 
must be put up and new equipment in- 
stalled. The Republicans demurred at 
the cost. Smith countered with the 
proposal of a bond issue, and when 
there were signs of opposition he went 
direct to the people: ‘We need this 
money. Will you give it to us?’ Of 
course they would. 

It is not a very inspiring cult, per- 
haps, this cult of direct action, but it 
gets results. The business of the state 
has speeded up. Men work harder and 
faster at the Capitol than they did in 
the old days. There is very little 
theory about it, but there is a deal of 
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accomplishment. A simple, direct mind 
is at the helm; the ship’s course is not 
devious. 

Smith meets every attack with a 
counterattack so open, so vigorous, 
that the subtler methods of his oppo- 
nents are made laughable. His letter 
to Marshall, his answer to the appeal 
of the Jamaica klansmen, were master- 
pieces of strategy, because they were so 
devoid of strategic manceuvring. Smith 
had something to say. He made no 
attempt to ornament it or to disguise 
it. He said it. 

Many men dislike what Smith says 
and does; most men respect the direct- 
ness and vigor of his thought. Albany 
is a hotbed of lobbyists. During the 
session of the legislature, every third 
person in the city has some axe to grind 
on Capitol Hill. If it is a question of 
taxation, there are the realty men who 
complain bitterly of the unjust burden 
put on real estate; there are the repre- 
sentatives of the auto clubs who have 
decided opinions about the gasoline 
tax; there are the grange and farm- 
bureau lobbyists who are in daily terror 
lest the rural districts suffer at the 
hands of the urban legislators. There 
are lobbyists for and against every 
known form of taxation, each with a 
sheaf of arguments in support of his or 
her particular cause. The state’s wel- 
fare is of no consequence. Who cares 
whether a sound system of taxation is 
adopted, so long as the lobbyists are 
satisfied ? 

Smith cares. That is his job, and he 
likes it. He has adopted the state, 
the orphan child at Albany, and he 
sees to it that the foundling has proper 
attention. 

A man could n’t gain a great reputa- 
tion at Albany in a year or two years 
by such unspectacular tactics. Gover- 
nor Miller had many of the ideas of 
value to the public, but he didn’t 
stay long enough to get credit for them. 
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Smith has been governor for nearly 
eight years now, and his methods 
have been almost uniformly successful. 
In the end, they have made an impres- 
sion. 

The young men have not come to 
Smith with a holy fire in their eyes. 
They are still uncomfortable over the 
tongue in which the prophet speaks, 
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and they wish his vision pierced further 
into the future. But he holds out a 


promise. He has something to offer. It 
is not the glittering promise which 
Wilson gave to youth, but it is enough 
to hoist the flag of action. The young 
men want to march, and Smith can set 
the pace. It will be time enough later 
to find out where they are going. 


THE NEW ROMULUS AND THE NEW ROME 


BY CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART 


I 


Is Fascism a tyranny holding an 
unwilling people in thrall by brutal 
force, as its opponents allege, a tyr- 
anny whose only moral watchword and 
justification is the cry of ‘Might is 
right’? Are the foundations of its 
régime already cracking under the 
pressure of economic and moral laws, 
which it has presumptuously chal- 
lenged? Or is it a national embodiment 
of all the virtues, material and spiritual, 
as its propagandists tell us and its 
press tells it? Has Fascism produced a 
system that has solved, as some claim, 
the age-old problems of human rela- 
tionship and government? Further, if 
this régime be indeed good for Italy, 
is the atmosphere of this changed land 
one in which the foreign visitor can 
breathe freely and rest tranquilly? 
These were the questions which re- 
volved in my mind before and during 
the course of a visit to Italy, just 
concluded. 

As a preparation I took a strong dose 
of reading in the voluminous literature 
critical of or hostile to the Fascist 


experiment. On the other side there is 
no need to search for a corrective, for 
the Italian Government supplies a 
series of pamphlets on the many facets 
of its régime, translated into this and 
other languages. Of many of these 
pamphlets it can only be said that 
their English might be improved, and 
their seasoning to English taste still 
more. Fortunately the observer finds 
that Fascism shines more in its deeds 
than in its words. Its phrases are often 
unfair to itself. For its habit seems to 
be to announce new measures with 
intimidating language which jars on 
the Anglo-Saxon, sensitive to the rights 
of citizenship, and with an exuberant 
self-confidence which breeds distrust 
in his ‘matter-of-fact’ mind. And only 
when he is in the country does he dis- 
cover that behind this verbal smoke 
cloud the measures are often carried 
out with a quiet effectiveness and a 
surprising courtesy which lead him to 
make favorable comparisons with the 
methods of his own bureaucracy. 

The harm of such language is that 
it not only engenders a sense of inse- 
curity among other nations, but tends 
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to hinder their people from seeing 
the new Italy with their own eyes. I 
have met many English and Americans 
who hesitate to visit Italy because of 
a sense of personal insecurity, a belief 
that the country lies in the grip of 
an eavesdropping officialdom, and that 
unless they walk and talk with ex- 
treme and painful circumspection trou- 
ble may befall them. I confess that 
before I crossed the frontier some 
qualms of this nature disturbed me. 
But with every succeeding day in the 
country this bogey evaporated more 
and more, until, in retrospect, it was 
difficult to conjure up my original 
apprehension. Within a short time I 
came to feel a sense of being at home, 
with all the ease of spirit that phrase 
implies, such as I have rarely felt in 
any foreign country. 

Aware of the newborn efficiency of 
public services, I expected, and was 
prepared to make reasonable allow- 
ance for, an accompanying increase 
in officiousness. My surprise, after I 
entered the country, was how small 
was the allowance that I had to make, 
and how well the Italians had assimi- 
lated efficiency without disturbance 
of their traditional courtesy. I had 
special reason to appreciate this, for I 
had chosen to travel through the coun- 
try by car as a means to a closer 
acquaintance with the people and the 
life of the ordinary countryside than 
is possible with the ordinary traveler 
who passes in an express train from one 
cosmopolitan city hotel to another. 

In a land of narrow streets and com- 
plex traffic regulations, many times 
must I have tried the patience of 
authority, and that where its represent- 
atives have power to levy fines on the 
spot; yet everywhere I met an aston- 
ishing degree of forbearance. Indeed, 
as there are few countries where au- 
thority of every grade is entrusted 
with such power as in Italy, so there 
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are none in my experience where that 
power is exercised, save politically, with 
such consideration and restraint. This 
seemed to me true also of the authority 
behind authority, the members of the 
Fascist Militia, who are both the but- 
tress and the guaranty of the State, 
who are to be seen everywhere, and who 
might understandably display an ag- 
gressive consciousness of their position 
and power; whereas in fact I saw 
none, but, instead, several instances of 
courteous helpfulness to humble com- 
patriots. What is the explanation? 
For it would be natural for the heady 
wine of power to be all the more in- 
toxicating in a land where six years 
ago powerlessness was the badge of all 
persons in authority. Partly, no doubt, 
the inbred courtesy of a race to whom 
from generation to generation a match- 
less legacy of civilization has been 
handed down. But also, I think, be- 
cause nowhere is authority itself more 
strictly controlled by a higher author- 
ity. In Italy to-day the greater the 
power assigned, the more easily it may 
be forfeited. Whereas in ‘democratic’ 
countries bureaucracy is conscious of 
its security, conscious that it can only 
be brought to book by means and 
processes tardy and difficult in applica- 
tion, bureaucracy under Signor Musso- 
lini holds power at the will of an in- 
dividual chief, and is subject to a 
discipline more severe than that which 
it exercises. 

This brings me to a further point, 
that of the general attitude of the 
Italian people toward the régime. I 
do not pretend to have had opportunity 
for an infallible judgment, but I at 
least traveled far and off the beaten 
track, talked widely, and with people 
of varied opinions and social grades. 
And asa result, if I should still hesitate 
to say whether Fascismo is popular 
with the mass, — although I believe 
that it is at least, on balance, acceptable 
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to them,—I have no hesitation in 
saying that the hold of Signor Musso- 
lini upon the imagination and faith 
of the people is not only unshaken, but 
deepening. In some ways the most 
civilized of peoples, the Italians are also 
less sophisticated — as well as more 
patient — than the Anglo-Saxons or 
the French. This has helped in bringing 
it about that to them as a whole the 
Duce has become almost more than 
man, demigod even. And their faith, 
as well as their patience to endure until 
the Promised Land is gained, is forti- 
fied not only by their belief in his 
inspiration, but by the comforting 
knowledge that above the bureaucrats 
is the autocrat. If local authorities 
are not always immaculate, — how 
could they be in any scheme of society? 
—and those under them have been 
sorely tried, it is much to feel that there 
is one above with the will and power to 
give instant redress. To such inevitable 
trials has, of course, been added the 
far more generally severe trial caused 
by dear living, trade depression in a 
poor country, and the hard-won ‘ Battle 
of the Lira.’ These trials have caused 
much grumbling, but without a special 
target; and the traditional patience of 
the Italian, strengthened by the un- 
questioned evidence of miracles already 
achieved, seems to have carried him 
through the strain — now lessening, if 
only in degree — without serious dam- 
age to his new faith. 


Il 


What shall I say of the atmosphere 
as it affects the minority who, politi- 
cally or instinctively, are in opposition 


to Fascism? As regards the active 
opponent there is only one answer: 
that it is stifling! But for those 
who, because of intellectual disagree- 
ment or temperamental individual- 
ism, are critical of Fascism, while 
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content with passive distaste for the 
régime and doctrine, the conditions, if 
trying, seem certainly far less oppres- 
sive than one is led to believe by critics 
outside the country. 

While, in view of my mission, I met 
and was received by many of the 
leaders of the régime and the services, 
it was natural that I should also meet 
in literary and historical circles numer- 
ous people who were far from being 
adherents of Fascism. But to my sur- 
prise I found that they indulged both 
their wit and their critical faculties 
with a freedom, even in public places, 
which caused me a strong sense of 
embarrassment, particularly at first. 
It was certainly incompatible with the 
idea not uncommon abroad that Italy 
to-day is a land of suspicion and 
espionage. And it was a further sig- 
nificant feature that these criticisms 
were directed against the abstract ideals 
of Fascism, its suppression of the 
freedom of the press, and its severe 
treatment of opposition, but rarely 
against the probity of its administra- 
tion or the personality of its chief. 
The man himself usually held the 
honest respect even of those who dis- 
agreed with his ideal and his action. 

And what of this man? For to any 
returning traveler from Italy the first 
question seems inevitably to be, not as 
to the conditions, the people, or the 
system, but ‘Did you see Mussolini?’ 

No one can traverse Italy to-day 
without seeing the hand of ‘Il Duce’ 
throughout. His face also, incidentally 
— for on town house and small farm- 
steads, far off the beaten track, in the 
endless plains of Lombardy or the 
towering battlements of the Apennines, 
his features are to be seen stenciled on 
the walls. But outside Italy, if all to 
the youngest know him by name, few 
know him as more than a symbol — of 
wonder-working changes or of iron tyr- 
anny, according to taste and prejudice. 
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And with those who would know more 
the craving for fuller knowledge is 
rarely satisfied. For neither man nor 
his personality is made up merely of 
deeds and words. Yet these are tra- 
ditionally the stuff that chroniclers 
and biographers, past or contemporary, 
serve up in indigestible lumps for our 
malnutrition. I shall not present Signor 
Mussolini in this form, and to do so 
would not aid the appetite. For his 
passing deeds are duly recorded in the 
foreign telegrams, and his past deeds 
enshrined already in several bulky 
biographies which anyone can obtain. 
And as for his words, the formal 
speeches of any statesman rarely throw 
a revealing light on the man himself 
or his inner thoughts; still less his 
utterances in an interview ‘for publi- 
cation.” Instead, as straws show the 


way of the wind, so do trifles the way 
of the mind. 

So here I propose to give merely a 
few homely trifles, sprinkled with an 
impression or two, in the hope that they 


may help to form a portrait of ‘Musso- 
lini Intime,’ so that for the transatlantic 
public which follows the devious cur- 
rents of European politics he may no 
longer be merely a deed- and word- 
producing mechanism. Let me first 
fill in the background of his daily life 
before I treat the man. The greater 
part of his working hours are spent at 
the Chigi Palace, the Italian Foreign 
Office, in a room which overlooks the 
Corso, the principal, if narrow, artery 
of Rome’s daily life. The length of 
Mussolini’s working hours considerably 
exceeds trade-union standards — as do 
those of most of the Ministers and 
officials under Fascism, for the govern- 
ment offices are still humming with 
activity long after Whitehall has re- 
turned to its solitude and its caretakers. 
There is small reason to wonder at 
Mussolini’s hours, however, for besides 
being head of the Government he 


1 


combines the charge of no less than 
six Ministries — Foreign, Home, War, 
Marine, Air, Corporations. The strain 
on his endurance is not lightened by the 
fact that since the successive attempts 
on his life he has been persuaded to 
forgo, save exceptionally, his former 
regular riding exercise in the public 
parks, — he is rarely seen at all now 
except on formal occasions, — and thus 
has to take his exercise within the 
narrower limits of private grounds. 
Not that he seemingly shows any ill 
effects; his appearance gives no support 
to the rumors that periodically float, or 
are floated, abroad of his imminent 
breakdown. Perhaps the strain is less 
intense also, for I gathered that with 
the machinery running well, and his 
assistants sifted, he is now able to 
delegate, and has learned the wisdom 
of delegating, the more routine func- 
tions of his many offices. 

His sparse hours of leisure and 
repose are spent during the winter in 
a small, simple apartment in an old 
palace on one of Rome’s side streets. 
Here his equally simple wants are 
attended to by a single servant, a 
middle-aged housekeeper, and here also 
he snatches stray hours for his one 
recreation, other than riding — that 
of violin playing. On this instrument 
he is no mean performer. His wife and 
children still live in Milan, although 
they come to Rome for periodical visits. 
For all his cares as father of a greater 
family, Signor Mussolini makes oppor- 
tunity to follow closely and keenly the 
development of his own offspring. 

At the Chigi Palace itself the out- 
ward trappings of power are not in 
greater evidence. Entering from the 
Corso, the visitor meets a solitary 
doorkeeper in the gateway, sees a 
cluster of cars in the inner courtyard, 
and perhaps catches a glimpse of an 
unobtrusive but watchful plain-clothes 
man. Thence, unattended, he proceeds 
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up a flight of marble stairs to a spacious 
anteroom, to be conducted through two 
more, with a dwindling number of 
people waiting in each, and finally, 
relieved of hat and coat, through an 
inner lobby into the Duce’s room. A 
vast tapestry-hung chamber, relatively 
bare of furniture, save for a statue of 
Victory in the centre. The door by 
which one enters is at a corner of the 
room, and diagonally across, at the 
far corner, is Signor Mussolini’s desk, 
a model of orderliness. Significantly, 
behind and above his chair is a bust of 
Julius Cesar, and on the desk lies a 
heavy, finely wrought Egyptian chain, 
given him for luck by an admirer. 


Til 
What of the man himself? When I 


had word that he would be receiving 
me, sundry acquaintances prepared me 
for an impression totally different from 
the reality. Certain ones conveyed the 
idea that the setting was arranged with 
a touch of dramatic art, and that I 
should be left to walk the length of 
the room, growing smaller and smaller, 
and then be kept in silence for an 
interval under the penetrating gaze of 
eyes that are mentioned with awe in 
Italy. Others, Italians, declared that 
Mussolini was never known to smile. 

I found, instead, a most courteous 
advance to meet me, a complete nat- 
uralness both of pose and of manner, 
cordial yet not effusive, and in conver- 
sation a spontaneous and ready smile 
at anything that caught his humor or 
particular interest. In appearance he 
was shorter than I had expected, broad 
but muscular, and dressed in a con- 
ventional morning coat, well turned 
out, but not too dapper. The eyes, 
somewhat projecting, fulfill their repu- 
tation in expressiveness and penetra- 
tion; a powerful jaw, yet a brow that 
dominates the jaw. 
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Unlike most men of Latin race, he 
does not use his hands to emphasize 
his words; but he uses his head, and 
by its sharp and often unusual angles 
of inclination conveys great expressive- 
ness. His voice, soft-toned but firm, 
is at the same time the most musical 
I have ever heard. With him, almost 
alone of the Ministers and senior offi- 
cers I met, I was able to speak in Eng- 
lish, which he understands perfectly 
so long as one speaks distinctly and 
without haste. He is already fluent in 
French and German. His progress in 
English is the result of lessons he has 
been taking in the last year or two 
from an Englishwoman, correspondent 
for an American paper, Miss Gibson. 
By a strange coincidence the name is 
the same as that of the other English- 
woman who crazily shot him. I fancy 
it appeals to his sense of humor that, 
as one Miss Gibson impaired his nose, 
another should improve his tongue. 
And, although so busy a man, he has 
taken biweekly lessons with marked 
regularity, an assiduous if a somewhat 
difficult pupil, owing to his preference 
for reading Bernard Shaw rather than 
mastering grammatical points. J 

My meeting with him was not a @ 
formal interview, and I refrained from 
putting to him the customary inquiries 
as to the policy and condition of 
Fascism. To such trite inquiries the 
replies are long stereotyped; there can 
be nothing more boring to a much occu- 
pied head of a Government than such 
interviews. Here, fortunately, there 
was a more intimate conversational 
link in the fact that my life of Scipio 
Africanus was being translated by the 
Italian War Ministry and brought out 
under its auspices, as well as his inter- 
est in my impressions of the Italian 
forces in comparison with those of 
other countries. If most of the con- 
versation was thus not of general § 
interest, it yielded, and was perhaps 
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more conducive to, occasional com- 
ments which appeared to me side lights 
on his mental trend. Thus I had the 
impression that he keeps a closer eye 
on the press and polemical literature 
of other countries than do most states- 
men immersed in their own internal 
politics. This attention is evidently 
not confined to their views on his 
Government, but extends to their 
reaction to domestic questions and 
matters which may influence their 
policy or future — and thus, of course, 
have an indirect reaction on Italy. 
His opinion of democracy, and its in- 
herent contradiction to human nature 
and the scheme of nature, he took no 
pains to conceal. In one vivid phrase 
he likened it to a candle snuffer. 
When, in contrasting systems of 
government, I referred to him as 


‘dictator,’ I wondered for a moment 
whether I had stepped out a little too 
far. I was soon reassured, by implica- 
tion, that he had no distaste for the 
term. It was refreshing to meet a 


statesman with both the instinct and 
the latitude for uncloaked honesty of 
expression. And for him the exercise 
of authority by one man, in turn dele- 
gating local authority to other individ- 
ual men, is quite clearly the one form 
of government which can govern at a 
time when and in a country where 
progress, and not merely the preserva- 
tion of a relatively static society, is 
essential. That he enjoys the posses- 
sion of this power he does not conceal, 
but to a student of human nature he 
gave the impression that he enjoys it 
basically for the power it gives him to 
improve and advance his country and 
his ideals for that country. These 
ideals may change and develop; they 
have changed and developed; for he is 
a man the reverse of static in his moods 
or in his conceptions. And he would 
not blush for this, or fear the charge 
of inconsistency, for he believes that 
VOL. 142—NO.1 
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change is the law of life, and that the 
static is contrary to nature and to 
truth. But the responsiveness and 
power of adaptation to the law of 
change are greater in one man than in 
many. Hence he is confident that a 
State directed by one man has the 
same advantage, and is equally con- 
fident that he is the one man to direct 
it. If this betokens and demands an 
immense self-confidence, such, in na- 
ture and in scale, could spring only 
from self-dedication, not self-advantage. 
And, as with all examples in history 
of supreme self-dedication, one senses 
in the man a spiritual loneliness — 
which evokes sympathy. 


IV 


From the new Romulus I pass to the 
new Rome that he is striving to build. 
For the word ‘Rome’ holds the clue to 
the understanding of Fascism to-day. 
Fascism was launched on the banks of 
the Piave; it has cast anchor on the 
banks of Father Tiber. Arising as a 
patriotic revolt of the disillusioned 
soldiers of the war against the sorry 
pass to which Liberal politicians and 
Communists had brought the land, 
Fascism seized power and restored or- 
der. Then, however, came the problem, 
“What next?’ For mere restoration 
was a narrow aim, and _ reconstruc- 
tion more worthy of their conscious 
power. To the question the answer 
came, ‘Rebuild Rome.’ And to-day 
Rome in her greatness, her discipline, 
and her State worship is the pattern 
and goal of Fascism — the ideal of a 
new Italy is swallowed up in the 
greater vision of a Roman State re- 
built and reborn. 

No observer who has traveled 
through Italy recently can deny the 
reality of the material change and im- 
provement that Fascism has wrought, 
whatever prejudice he may feel against 
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its methods or doubts as to its spiritual 
results. It is true that at present the 
effect is most apparent in the growing 
efficiency of the public services of all 
kinds, and is not yet so marked in the 
economic condition of the people and 
their standard of living. But, apart 
from the fact that in the Fascist creed 
the welfare of the State takes preced- 
ence of that of the individual, it is 
obvious that, in a long-sighted view, 
the reconstruction of the State foun- 
dation is an essential preliminary to 
an expansion of the industrial super- 
structure. 

Let me survey briefly a few of the 
activities and achievements of Signor 
Mussolini’s Government. Order and 
internal security are indispensable to 
a healthy state of industry, and the 
Government has certainly, if severely, 
ensured the removal of all causes of 
disturbance to the regular flow of the 
industrial and civic life of the com- 
munity. 

The Fascist Militia, styled the 
‘Voluntary National Militia,’ repre- 
sents Signor Mussolini’s solution of the 
problem, ever difficult in history, of 
converting the heterogeneous elements 
of the force that made the revolution 
into a homogeneous force for the preser- 
vation both of the régime and of good 
order. If its position vis-a-vis the other 
forces of the State remains inevitably 
anomalous, Signor Mussolini seems on 
the way to give another proof of his 
practical genius for turning surplus 
enthusiasm and energy into construc- 
tive and useful channels. For he has 
entrusted to the Militia the charge 
of the physical development and moral 
education —in the Fascist code — of 
the nation’s youth. The first fruits 
of the former are marked not so much 
by the erection of stadia, where throngs 
of spectators can watch the gladiatorial 
fray of the football field, as by the 
sight of fields and hillsides dotted with 
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gymnastic appliances. To judge by 
the results seen among young men 
undergoing their military service, the 
system is producing a race of men agile 
as cats and of superlative physique and 
endurance. The second task is char- 
acteristic of its source, for Fascist 
policy is concentrated on the young, 
and their inculcation with the practical 
virtues of discipline, integrity, honest 
work, and subordination of self to the 
national interest. The attitude seems 
to be that the present generation can 
accept Fascism enthusiastically, ac- 
cept it passively, or accept it under 
coercion, as they choose, but that the 
real hope and fulfillment of Fascism 
lie with the next generation, who will 
have grown up from birth saturated 
in its ideals and its code. Only the 
future can show whether this attitude 
is too optimistic or not. But its in- 
direct interest is an illustration of how 
a system of government freed from 
the trouble of vote catching, with 
its waste of time and inherent half- 
measures, can take long views and 
plan for the future in a way impossible 
to an elected government. 

This habit of working on a pro- 
gramme is now spreading downward, 
with obvious benefit to efficiency, 
from the national to the provincial 
and municipal activities. For the same 
system of government has also been 
adopted recently in local government 
— the one-man system. In each prov- 
ince the authority and responsibility of 
the prefect are almost absolute, under 
the Central Government, and below 
him the old elected municipal councils 
have been replaced by a nominated 
podesta, combining in himself all the 
powers of mayor and corporation. 
The Fascist system throughout, like 
the military system, provides for ad- 
vice and assistance, but leaves the 
decision and executive power to a 
single head. 
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Signor Mussolini is clearly a believer 
in government by experts, for most of 
his Ministers have been chosen for 
expert qualifications in their several 
departments; and no choice was a 
greater inspiration than that of Gentile, 
the great philosopher and educational 
reformer, who first carried through 
the reorganization of the educational 
system and now gives himself to the 
more ultimately important task of 
training the teachers. If some may 
cavil at the reintroduction of religious 
instruction, and others cavil at util- 
itarian aim, Italy to-day is almost 
unique in reviving the pride of honest 
craftsmanship and discouraging the 
production of half-educated babus, 
fit only for office stools, while giving 
better scope than ever to the youths 
of more than average aptitude. 

Better known to the outside world 
is, of course, the restoration of Italy’s 
finances, the recovery and final reval- 
orization of the lira under Count 
Volpi’s immediate charge. If the strain 
for a time was great, and is not yet 
over, it seems to have been distributed 
skillfully between the various classes 
of the population, so that general 
grumbling has not focused into the 
more dangerous condition of sectional 
grievances. Now, with her foreign 
war debts most favorably funded, a 
heavy Treasury deficit turned since 
1925 into surpluses, strict economy in 
the public services, the lira stabilized, 
prices slowly on the down grade, and 
production developing, Italy has gained 
a sound economic base for future ad- 
vance. For this her greatest impulse 
comes from her apparent solution of 
the wasteful friction between capital 
and labor. Putting the national in- 
terest before all sectional interests 
and individual rights, Fascism is now 
trying a vast and ambitious scheme of 
coordinating and combining private 
initiative with public regulation. The 
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capitalist system is recognized on con- 
dition that it serves the national inter- 
est, and to this end the employers 
and employed in each industry are to 
be welded together in corporations or 
guilds, under a joint council or syndic, 
with compulsory arbitration in case of 
disagreement. This corporative organ- 
ization, in which all workers, profes- 
sional included, are to be grouped, is 
ultimately to have political functions, 
through the formation of a Corporative 
Chamber, for which only producers 
will have the suffrage, but at present 
it is essentially economic. If its de- 
tailed establishment is still incomplete, 
a working arrangement exists, and its 
most vital purpose has already been 
long realized, for strikes have ceased 
for five years, being forbidden, and 
there is certainly no sign of ‘ca’ canny’ 
methods being practised. 


V 


In many other directions Italy is 
seeking to check the sources of waste 
and to augment production. The work 
of industrial welfare has been taken 
over by the State. Strenuous and or- 
ganized efforts are being made, by 
draining the marshes and by a cam- 
paign against the mosquito, to stamp 
out the malaria which debilitates large 
sections of the population. Equally 
scientific and codrdinated is the effort 
to increase the production and quality 
of the wheat — new machinery, new 
seed, new methods, even new roads, 
are factors in the campaign. Similar 
measures are being applied to other 
crops, and as Italy is already so closely 
cultivated that it is not easy to extend 
the area, the aim is, by intensive efforts, 
to increase the yield. The exploita- 
tion of the natural resources in water 
power is progressive and continuous. 
The effort is not to replace coal, for at 
present there are technical difficulties 
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which check this ideal, but, by sup- 
plementing and economizing it, to 
develop a cheaper and greater output 
of power for industrial purposes. 
These manifold campaigns are pro- 
claimed and described in the meta- 
phorical language of strategy and bat- 
tle. Foreign critics are apt to regard 
these battles ‘for the Lira’ and ‘for 
Wheat’ as evidence of the essentially 
militaristic tendencies of Fascism — 
wherein, I think, they reveal the shal- 
lowness of their own understanding 
of psychology compared with that of 
Mussolini. He is too practical to 
attempt the suppression of age-old 
human instincts, and can be trusted 
to profit by the experience of Imperial 
Rome, to whom the establishment of 
universal peace within her borders was 
a fatal curse, because it closed the safety 
valve for the virile instincts. Many 
people talk of the problem and im- 
portance of turning these instincts 
into constructive channels. Musso- 


lini, by one of his shrewdest psycho- 


logical strokes, seems on the way to 
solve the problem. And he has done 
it by investing the prosaic struggles of 
national life with the glamour that 
modern war has lost, and with all 
the romantic trappings of war — even 
to the war correspondent. 

These trappings, moreover, as in 
an army, are the necessary sugar to 
coat the severest pill of the new system 
— discipline, the most stressed note 
and most recurrent word in Fascist 
Italy to-day. As this is harder of 
attainment than any venture that 
Fascism has essayed, so it is perhaps 
greater than any concrete achieve- 
ment — a miracle, indeed — that Fas- 
cism has accomplished. This discipline 
is a combination of two sharply con- 
trasting types which would be curious 
to anyone not conversant with the 
conditions which have produced it. 
On the one hand it resembles what an 
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Englishman would characterize as the 
discipline of Sir John Moore; on the 
other, that of Frederick the Great. 
The freely offered and even joyous sub- 
ordination of self for the good of the 
cause, combined with a discipline of 
the reflexes—a rigorous repression, not 
merely of contrary opponents, but of 
contrary instincts in themselves. It 
is a commonplace, of course, that under 
Fascism neither an Opposition nor op- 
position is tolerated. For those con- 
victed or suspect of it the result is as 
summary as, and less transient than, 
in the ‘castor oil’ days. They may be 
‘admonished,’ which will involve the 
limitation of their movements and an 
enforced curfew at 9 p.m., or, if less 
fortunate, they will be removed to 
one of the smaller Italian islands, 
where they will receive ten lire a day 
for sustenance — provided that they 
work for it. 

But if Fascists are drastic with their 
opponents, holding that the regenera- 
tion of a nation must take precedence 
of the rights of the individual, their 
self-imposed discipline is equally stern, 
emphasizing duties rather than rights. 
And it is my impression that Fascists 
high and low abstain scrupulously 
from claiming any privileged exemption 
from their own strict laws — wherein 
they are in marked contrast with most 
revolutionary and not a few ‘demo- 
cratic’ régimes. ‘The same law for all’ 
seems here, for a wonder, translated 
into fact, and the only relaxation is 
with foreign visitors. Why, with a 
people so intelligent, should not the 
discipline be purely of the Moore 
pattern? The answer may perhaps 
best be illustrated by the words of a 
senior Italian officer, who remarked to 
me a year or two ago that even he, 
when receiving an order, had an in- 
stinctive impulse to revolt against it 
— an instinct that was the product of 
an age-old tradition of individualism. 
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Buried under many strata Italy has 
the greatest tradition of discipline that 
the world has known, but she has to 
drive the girders deep and hard in 
order to obtain a foundation on which 
she can bridge the fifteen hundred 
years’ gap—to Rome. For Fascism 
knows that the source of the greatness 
of ancient Rome lay in her discipline. 

And with this, perhaps from this, 
moral root has grown up another 
utilitarian virtue — honesty. Great as 
was the charm of the old Italy, few 
travelers would suggest that its people 
in general were distinguished for either 
quality. To-day even the trains keep 
their word! 

Brief as has been the span of the 
new era, I know of no country where 
the visitor can feel more sure that 
his ignorance is not being taken ad- 
vantage of, except in certain dis- 
tricts that are backward or relatively 
untouched by the Fascist spirit. It is 
certainly the only country where to 
any real degree the percentage for 
service has not become a mere addition 
to the usual tips, and where the dignity 
of service is actually emphasized by 
the refusal to accept tips. 


VI 


I have indicated Italy’s assets for 
the future. What of her liabilities? 
I am inclined to think that her women 
are at present numbered among them. 
This may be a superficial impression 
and an injustice to the women of the 
countryside, but at least in the towns 
they hardly impress one as having the 
stability and practical ability of the 
Frenchwomen. Perhaps it is that their 
progress is dwarfed by the striking 
development of the Italian male in 
character and purpose. Yet, for Rome 
to be rebuilt, the Roman matron must 
be reborn, and in assessing Signor 
Mussolini’s own achievements it should 
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never be overlooked that his mother 
was of this historic type. 

A temporary liability is embodied 
in the question of how far self-con- 
fidence and self-subordination to the 
State have produced self-control equal 
to the strain of an emergency. I am 
reasonably sure that they have already 
forged an adequate power of endurance 
to strain, but less sure that they have 
yet acquired adequate resistance to a 
sudden shock. 

Another liability, I am inclined to 
think, lies in the emasculation of the 
press. I use this word advisedly, for 
to-day there is no formal censorship, 
but on the other hand the organs of the 
press, being entirely in the hands of 
fervent Fascists, chant a never-ceasing 
hymn of praise. A diet composed 
entirely of honey would sicken the 
strongest palate. One may admit that 
Fascism is far too valuable an experi- 
ment to be rashly jeopardized by harm- 
ful exposure to the subversive influ- 
ence of a hostile press working upon 
the minds of a simple people. But 
one may, nevertheless, be reluctant to 
endorse the Fascist alternative. For 
it is a profound truth that la critique 
est la vie de la science, and the very fact 
that Fascism is the nearest to science 
of all the systems of government makes 
criticism the more necessary to its 
well-being during its evolution. 

I pass next to what is both the su- 
preme moral asset and liability com- 
bined of Italy to-day — self-confidence. 
Lack of confidence in themselves 
was a characteristic defect of the 
Italians before and even during the 
war. This characteristic had undoubt- 
edly a pleasing side in that it produced 
a nature free from bombast, and to 
some extent a useful side in that it 
encouraged a habit of self-examination 
and self-criticism. But for success as 
a nation self-confidence is as vital as 
it is with the individual, and it has 
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unquestionably been the conscious pur- 
pose of Fascism to create this national 
self-confidence as the essential propul- 
sive force behind the Fascist Revolu- 
tion — in its deepest sense. For, as no 
revolution has aimed at so complete a 
rebirth, so none has set before it so 
hard and long a path. Only self- 
confidence — confidence in its powers, 
its mission, and its progress — can 
carry it through. But, inevitably, in 
that very quality lies one of the most 
formidable dangers. It is a feature of 
the Fascist Revolution, as in some 
measure of all revolutions, that the 
very means on which it depends are 
the most capable of harm to itself. 
Thus, for example, at the very out- 
set Fascism was established in power 
largely by the efforts of the young-old 
veterans of the war, all of whom were 
ready, and many of whom made a 
second sacrifice of their blood, to save 
the land from a worse danger than ever 
Austria had offered. Many of them 
were Arditi, most formidable of Italy’s 
fighting men in 1915-1918. And as 
it was difficult to disentangle motives 
in those who, in 1914, rallied to 
Kitchener’s summons, so was it with 
the Black Shirts; patriotism, idealism, 
love of adventure, love of fighting — 
they are strangely interwoven in the 
individual, still more in the mass. 
Stranger still is the way the worst 
scalawag in peaceful days so often 
proves not merely the best fighting man 
in war, but the noblest in sacrifice. 
Thus it was with the Black Shirts, 
in motive and in composition; and 
thus also it was that the hardest test 
came after the apparent goal had been 
reached. No government, far less one 
which has grasped power in a time of 
chaos, can afford to cast adrift those 
who have served it well — until they 
serve it ill. But it was this propor- 
tion of black sheep among the Black 
Shirts which, in the early years of 
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the new era, caused serious functional 
disorder in the body politic by the 
moral harm of the actions which they 
committed, in an excess of enthusiasm 
as often as through a deficiency of 
ethics. But if Fascism was to survive 
as a new order, not merely a violent 
disruption of the old order, radical 
remedies were essential. And it is 
just to recognize that these have been 
applied within the body of Fascism 
with a stringency and by a purging, 
progressive and continuous, such as no 
other revolutionary régime in history 
has attempted with its own supporters. 

In place of this danger, overconfi- 
dence is perhaps the most serious in the 
years immediately ahead. Internally, 
its tendency is to lead to efforts to 
cure social and economic ills more 
rapidly than the adaptability of the 
body can safely stand. Externally, 
self-confidence takes the form of a 
conviction of Italy’s destiny as a Great 
Power, and overconfidence that of a 
belief that she is already fully capable 
of upholding and regaining her rights 
vis-d-vis other nations. 

In my travels I inevitably met more 
than a few examples of aggressive 
assertions of Italy’s power to enforce 
respect and a certain amount of belli- 
cose talk. I recall with special amuse- 
ment one ingenuous young man who, 
after declaring that one Italian was 
worth ten of a certain neighboring 
race of war-proved martial ability, 
related to me how last spring, at the 
time of the Riviera frontier incidents, 
he and a band of fellow spirits were 
assembled on the frontier for a ‘puni- 
tive raid,’ only to be stopped, much 
to their chagrin, by their own au- 
thorities. It is, of course, such in- 
cidents as this, and the knowledge of 
such an attitude, which cause the 
tension that is observable not merely 
behind the French and Jugoslav fron- | 
tiers, but even in the Swiss Ticino. 
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Yet if it be essential to an under- 
standing of Italy to understand these 
symptoms, it would be folly to exag- 
gerate them. For if all the heads of 
Italy to-day are young, like the shoul- 
ders they rest on, they are shrewd, or 
they would not have created an or- 
ganization which has already survived 
so many strains — and become more 
compact in the process. When Signor 
Mussolini speaks now of needing 
twenty years to fulfill his task, he 
means, if I may judge, that he wants 
not merely time to create his new 
State, but time to allow a complete 
new generation to grow up in its en- 
vironment and atmosphere. He is too 
shrewd to expose, if he can possibly 
help it, his work to any severe external 
storms until not only are the founda- 
tions firmly laid, but the roof on. 
Only by generating a continuous cur- 
rent of self-confidence in the nation, 
and especially in its youth, can the 
stupendous purpose of Italian regen- 
eration be effected; but his fingers are 


firmly on the controls, and never firmer 


than at present. Risky adventures 
are not on his horizon. If mishap befell 
him, I am less sanguine. The system is 
so far consolidated that others might 
assume control without discord — but 
also without his unique prestige. And 
thus perhaps an outward explosion 
might be a more immediate danger 
than an internal explosion. Of this I 
feel reasonably sure: that Signor Mus- 
solini’s preservation is the strongest 
guaranty of the preservation of peace 
in this generation. 

Finally comes the question whether 
the Fascist system and its discipline, 
vitally necessary as they are during 
the rebuilding of Rome, may not ul- 
timately cramp her intellectual growth 
and the higher fruits of the human 
spirit and initiative. Critics, even 
friendly critics, frequently express the 
fear that in Fascism’s pursuit of 
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concrete ideals, discipline, and material 
progress, the abstract moral qualities 
and their value to a nation may be 
overlooked. 

On the other hand, the crop of these 
was becoming more and more im- 
poverished, and the weeds so thick 
that the grain was almost lost to sight. 
If in one generation the habits of hard 
work, discipline, and honesty can be 
implanted widespread, — cultivated in 
the willing and enforced on the un- 
willing, — there is at least a good 
foundation for the next, its roots 
embedded in freshly fertilized soil, to 
yield a harvest both more plentiful and 
of finer quality than in the past. 
And that next generation, being more 
fit to use liberty well, can receive it 
more fully. It would be rash to 
prophesy, but the best promise of 
elasticity of system lies in the fact 
that both Fascism and the mind of 
Mussolini are essentially non-static. 
There are even symptoms which hint 
that the new Rome, having begun 
with and been created by Cesar, may 
reverse the process of the ancients and 
evolve toward the Rome of Scipio and 
the Punic Wars, regaining the rugged 
strength and civic sense of that era, but 
in addition refined by two Renaissances. 

Whatever the future may bring, 
it is at least certain that it will be 
different from the present, for Fascism, 
responsive to the law of life, is all the 
time changing its system, and adapting 
its ideals progressively to the fresh 
conditions. And the foreign critic, if 
he is to understand this and avoid 
the exposure of his own shallowness, 
must likewise change his spectacles — 
of electoral institutions and the para- 
mount rights of the individual. Fas- 
cism is not merely an effort toward a 
new political system, but a new way of 
life. Thus it is the greatest human 
experiment of our time, perhaps of 
any time. 
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BY THOMAS T. READ 


I 


A VENERABLE anecdote, not often heard 
of recent years, relates that an Irish- 
man who was ill took the one tea- 
spoonful of medicine that was pre- 
scribed for him and then, noting its 
good effect, swallowed all the contents 
of the bottle, on the theory that if a 
little was good for him a good deal 
would be better. The results were, of 
course, not what he expected; or per- 
haps I should say they were what he 
might have expected. The current lack 
of interest in this ancient jest is to be 
regretted, for nothing could be more 
timely in the present state of American 


industry. 

In an earlier article I have set forth 
the view that our present comfortable 
state in America is chiefly due to the 


large amount of work done _ here, 
which is nearly half the total work 
done in the whole world. Of the total 
work done in the United States, more 
than ninety per cent is performed by 
mechanical means at a cost so low that, 
even after allowing for interest and 
depreciation on the capital investment 
necessary to make this possible, it 
corresponds to a wage rate of only a 
few cents per day per man for equiva- 
lent work. It is only through this mul- 
tiplication of work that we are able to 
have all that we now possess. 

Every frontiersman understands the 
rationale of the process perfectly; in 
the early days of settlement, although 
all the members of the family are busily 
at work from daylight till dark on the 
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most essential tasks, they are simply 
unable to do enough work to provide 
themselves with comforts and conven- 
iences. On the other hand, the only 
reason we can have the twenty million 
automobiles that we are using is that 
the workmen who were formerly en- 
gaged in making other necessaries of 
modern life have been released from 
that work through increasing their pro- 
ductivity by the application of mechan- 
ical power. 

Every woman understands it also; if 
she has to wash clothes, scrub floors, 
and do other housework by manual 
labor, she is quite unable to find 
time for social affairs and community 
activities. 

I can support by affidavit, if any- 
one should doubt my veracity, the case 
of a modern mother who got breakfast 
for the family, drove her husband to 
the station and the children to school, 
washed the breakfast dishes, did the 
week’s washing for the family, and was 
then on time for a 10.30 a.m. committee 
meeting on Monday morning. Such a 
performance is not incredible, though 
it may so appear to some, for most of 
the work was done by mechanical 
means, and what she chiefly did was 
efficiently to apply her able mind to 
supervising and directing the mechani- 
cal slaves that were at her command. 

Lowering the cost of production 
through multiplying work by mechan- 
ical means, eliminating unnecessary 
work, and doing work in such a way 
that it does not need to be repeated, has 
taken such a hold upon the imagination 
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of leaders in industry that we seem now 
in imminent danger of a collapse some- 
thing like that which results when a 
child builds a block house higher than 
his faulty adjustment of his materials 
will permit to stand. At the present 
moment we are confronted with the 
paradox that when the engineer, work- 
ing with the scientist, has shown how to 
produce more with less effort, the result 
is often not increased prosperity for 
himself and the industry for which he 
works, but quite the reverse. As a 
specific example, petroleum engineers 
have, during the past few years, shown 
how to drill deep wells at less cost, and 
how to bring the oil out of the wells 
more rapidly at less cost, with the re- 
sult that in 1927 the petroleum com- 
panies made smaller profits than they 
had in 1926, and many of them made 
no profits at all. Bituminous-coal pro- 
duction has for some years been a 
broadly unprofitable business, and a 
host of other instances could be cited. 
The increased production thrown on the 
market causes the price to fall more 
than the cost of production has been 
decreased, and, unlike Job, the latter 
state of the business is worse than its 
beginning. 

According to the ideas of the classi- 
cal economists, such a situation should 
right itself by those who cannot pro- 
duce at a profit going out of business 
and the industry stabilizing itself at 
the new price level. Unfortunately 
things are actually quite different from 
the way the classical economists im- 
agined them to be. The enterprise 
goes on producing at a loss, hoping for 
a rise in prices, until it is hopelessly 
insolvent and is sold at a sheriff's sale. 
Someone buys it for a small fraction of 
the amount of invested capital it repre- 
sents and, relieved of the former capital 
charges, it is soon setting a new lower 
level of production cost. Theoretically 
this should make the consumer feel 
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fine, but actually, like the Irishman in 
the anecdote, it makes him feel very 
ill. Farmers especially feel very ill, 
because this same relationship that 
lowers the cost to them of bituminous 
coal and cotton goods operates equally 
powerfully on what they themselves 
produce, and they find themselves with- 
out the means to buy the coal and 
cotton goods supposedly placed more 
easily within their means. 

To illustrate my point with another 
anecdote, the production of essential 
raw materials in this country is in 
very much the same position as the 
horse of the Scotchman who began by 
mixing a little sawdust with its oats, 
gradually increasing the proportion. 
The project did not succeed, for, before 
the Scotchman got the horse to the 
point where he fed it on sawdust alone, 
it unfortunately died. An individual 
enterprise cannot go on indefinitely 
lowering its production cost to meet 
lowered prices; it either goes into bank- 
ruptcy or dies. 

Aristotle thought that virtue repre- 
sented a mean between two kinds of 
evils, bravery being the mean between 
cowardice and foolhardiness. The price 
of commodities that best serves the 
public interest is a mean between a 
high level, which represents either an 
undue profit to the producer or, more 
commonly, unduly high production 
costs because of inefficiency, and a low 
level that does not afford a reasonable 
annual income to the workers or a fair 
annual interest on the capital invested. 

In a country like ours, where in- 
ventive ingenuity abounds and there 
are abundant natural resources, the 
play of unrestricted competition tends 
to drive prices toward the low level 
rather than to keep them at the mean. 

There are several forces that act 
toward that end, chief among them 
taxation, which forces the owner of any 
natural resource, whether arable land 
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or a deposit of coal or iron ore, to bring 
it into production to prevent the carry- 
ing charges from eating up its value. 
Once brought into production, the 
compulsion to continue to produce is 
even stronger, for to the increased tax 
assessment are added carrying charges 
on invested capital and also the fact 
that machinery deteriorates no matter 
whether it is used or not. When profits 
vanish, it is better to earn part of 
these overhead charges than to earn 
nothing, so that the road of uncon- 
trolled production and_ unrestricted 
competition in industry leads inevi- 
tably toward no return on the capital 
and an unduly low wage for the 
workers. 

A former labor leader, in describing 
the working of these forces in the coal 
industry before the era of wage con- 
tracts, pictures a coal-mine operator 
calling in his men and showing them 
his books to prove that his production 
cost is, say, ten cents above the current 
market price for coal and that this 
margin cannot be overcome by mechan- 
ical improvements, and suggesting that 
they agree to a sufficient wage reduc- 
tion to permit him to continue to oper- 
ate and thus afford them work. The 
proposal is agreed to, and the operator 
receives orders for coal at a slightly 
lower price than that at which some 
other operator has been furnishing it. 
The operator who loses the orders has 
no recourse except to propose a wage 
reduction to his men. The wage level 
that results from such a stepping-down 
process will inevitably be one where 
only those men will work at coal mining 
who cannot find some other occupation, 
while their capacity as consumers of 
other products will be reduced to a 
minimum. The undesirability of such 
a tendency in the economic structure 
needs no elaboration. 

Control of production to stabilize 
prices is not a theoretical concept in 
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the interest of a vague general public, 
but a much-needed practical procedure 
to benefit the individuals, in all lines 
of industry, who collectively constitute 
the general public. 


II 


Someone will surely here interject 
that control of production to stabilize 
prices means that the consumer will 
no longer benefit by having prices of 
raw material move toward an irredu- 
cible minimum. The answer to this is 
that consumers do not, as a group and 
in the long run, benefit by reductions 
in price that result from any cause 
other than the producing of what is 
needed with less expenditure of energy. 

An often-quoted English schoolboy 
story is that the inhabitants of the 
Scilly Isles make a meagre living by 
doing each other’s washing. In our 
present highly codperative society we 
all make a living by doing each other’s 
washing, printing, news gathering, and 
a thousand other forms of service, such 
as the production of raw materials like 
coal, wheat, and cotton. 

It is important to notice that it 
would not make any difference to the 
inhabitants of the Scilly Isles what the 
price per dozen for doing washing was, 
so long as their system provided for an 
equitable exchange of services. Nor 
does it matter in our system what the 
general price level of commodities is, so 
long as it is equitably adjusted. The 
consumer of raw materials likes, if 
possible, to buy at a little below the 
general market average, but after one 
consumer has bought at two per cent 
below the average, another at three, 
and another at four per cent, they are 
all thrown into confusion if the market 
average drops ten per cent. If the de- 
cline is because someone has found out 
how to produce with ten per cent less 
expenditure of effort, the resultant loss 
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to other producers, until they also can 
find out how to cut their costs ten per 
cent, is a burden industry has to bear; 
but if the reduction is because someone 
who has to sell prefers to take a ten-per- 
cent loss in order to get out, nobody is 
the gainer. 

That nobody is the gainer may be 
hard to accept, but it is inescapable. 
If the farmer cannot make an adequate 
living growing wheat and cotton, he 
cannot buy freely from all the other 
people who have things to sell to him, 
and the same rule applies to everybody 
who produces and sells things. The 
scaling down of prices to the irreduci- 
ble minimum benefits nobody when 
they are adjusted on the minimum 
level, and the process of reduction 
is accompanied by terrible hardship. 
I should temporarily benefit, of course, 
if the prices of clothes and shoes were 
suddenly reduced to half what they 
are now, but, unless that reduction 
came from their being produced at half 
their present cost, I should inevitably 
eventually feel the reaction. No indus- 
try can suffer losses without affecting 
the whole of industry, which in time 
affects all the consumers. 


II 


The distinction between price reduc- 
tion as a result of lowering of produc- 
tion cost and price reduction through 
unrestricted competition cannot be 
made too clear, because they are often 
interwoven in actual experience. Take 
the whole population of a town whose 
principal industry is shoe manufactur- 
ing as a concrete example. If the man- 
ufacturer is able to cut his price per 
pair in half because he has found out 
how to make a pair at half the cost, he 
will commonly let a number of his men 
go, because reduction in production 
cost usually results from substituting 
cheap mechanical energy for expensive 
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human energy. These people will nor- 
mally find other employment. The 
workmen who remain employed usually 
earn more in dollars than they did be- 
fore, and in spending it give employ- 
ment where there was less employment 
before. 

Mining companies that initiate con- 
siderable enterprises in foreign lands 
where the economic level is low, and 
where most of the people are busily but 
inefficiently engaged in raising enough 
food to support themselves and their 
families, often find themselves con- 
fronted with an acute labor problem. 
If any considerable number of workers 
leave the land to work in and about the 
mines, those left on the land cannot 
raise enough food to keep them all un- 
less they are taught better methods of 
agriculture and provided with equip- 
ment that will enable them to produce 
more with less expenditure of effort. 
Add to this the fact that managers 
commonly find that the ‘natives,’ as 
our British cousins designate them, 
usually need more food, and a better- 
balanced diet, than they have been 
accustomed to in order to show any- 
thing above the lowest order of efficiency 
in industrial work, and it is clear that 
to make a new industry possible in 
what may be termed an economic 
province involves increasing the pro- 
ductivity, not only of those who are 
employed in it, but of the whole social 
group. 

It has already been pointed out 
that the employment of large numbers 
of men in automobile manufacture is 
only possible because the others have 
increased their productivity enough to 
turn out everything else that is needed 
without the help of the automobile 
workers. 

This gives the clue to what is needed 
in modern industry. When a person is 
ill a physician normally prescribes two 
things: certain medicines to produce an 
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immediate but temporary effect, and 
such modifications in the patient’s way 
of living as will increase his physical 
vigor and avoid a recurrence of the 
bad condition. That the medicines 
should apply to the disease, and not its 
symptoms, goes without saying, but the 
collapse of all the various schemes of 
price regulation (such as the Britishone 
for rubber, and the easily predictable 
failure of various schemes proposed to 
benefit the farmer) is due to a failure 
to distinguish between symptoms and 
disease. Where the trouble arises from 
the production of commodities in 
amounts that are greater than needed, 
the only medicine to apply is control of 
production. Not only the American 
people, but the people of the world, 
seem mentally unprepared to take this 
medicine, and prefer to rely on the mys- 
terious magic of price-fixing schemes. 
Carlyle, in his French Revolution, keeps 
reiterating that anything that is not 
fundamentally sound cannot long en- 
dure. No price-fixing schemes have 
long endured, because they all encour- 
age rather than discourage overpro- 
duction. 


IV 


The hygiene to be applied to the con- 
dition described must be reasonably 
clear from what has been said. The 
present tendency is to invest large 
amounts of capital for the purpose of 
lowering production cost of commodi- 
ties that are already being produced in 
sufficient amount. The inevitable re- 
sult of this is to cause the loss of con- 
siderable amounts of capital previously 
invested in production. A good exam- 
ple of this is the shifting of the cotton 
textile industry from New England to 
the South. The mill owners of New 
England failed to equip their mills with 
mechanisms and methods that would 
produce more with less effort, largely 
because the workers, obsessed with the 
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medieval delusion that increase of pro- 
ductivity throws workers out of em- 
ployment, would not consent to their 
introduction. So the modern mills 
were erected in communities where the 
workers had no such delusions. The 
rest of the story is known to most 
people and may be inferred from what 
has been said above. The general 
public would have been as well served 
by a much smaller investment of cap- 
ital in improving New England meth- 
ods and equipment, and it is at least 
doubtful whether theadvantages reaped 
by the South counterbalance the losses 
in New England. The idle New Eng- 
land equipment does not go out of 
existence, as theoretical economics pre- 
supposes, but remains to plague the 
industry and to work against the gen- 
eral welfare. 

What is needed, therefore, is the in- 
vestment of capital in the production 
of things that are not now being pro- 
duced, or else being produced so in- 
efficiently that their price is unduly 
high and their consumption restricted. 
Perhaps the most stupid misuse of 
words to-day is the phrase ‘luxury 
equipment’ as applied to automobiles, 
phonographs, radio sets, and a variety 
of other things that have only recently 
been brought within the reach of the 
ordinary man. The word ‘luxury’ has a 
penumbra of immorality about it, and is 
entirely out of place in this connection. 
Such things extend the mental and phys- 
ical horizons of men and, except when 
they are misused (as all good things 
may be misused), they are worthy of 
respect and admiration. It is time 
that we thoroughly dissipated the de- 
lusion, inherited from our European 
forbears, that it is not good for the 
common people to have much. 

What we now need, therefore, is the 
imagination to see how the discoveries 
of science can be applied in the pro- 
duction of new things, or a greater 
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abundance of things, that will serve the 
needs of everyone. If Mr. Ford had put 
his mental and physical energy into the 
coal industry or the textile industry he 
would not have bettered existing con- 
ditions, and perhaps would have only 
made them worse. He chose instead to 
apply it to new lines of endeavor, and 
has greatly benefited us all. With more 
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such ideas, and adequate capital back- 
ing for them, the workers, released from 
the production of present commodities 
through the increase of productivity 
per man, will find satisfactory employ- 
ment in the production of new things 
to enlarge the common life, and the 
production-control problem will solve 
itself. 


NOVELS ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


BY GERALD GOULD 


I 


I poust whether the American novel 
exists, as a phenomenon separate from 
the English — just as I doubt whether 
the English novel exists, as a phenom- 


enon separate from the American. The 
same tradition prevails for both litera- 
tures; the attempt to get novelty and 
emancipation is in both literatures 
similar; and, broadly speaking, both 
literatures have the same gods and the 
same devils. It may not always be so. 
It may soon cease to be so. The field of 
the novel — far wider than any other 
field of inquiry for the literary critic — 
is so immense that many corners of it 
are bound to be overlooked. Nobody 
can cover the ground. Nobody can 
keep pace with the growth and change. 
Somewhere, in America or in Britain, 
there may be at this moment the begin- 
ning of a new tradition — one cannot 
tell. The survey is bound to be per- 
functory; the conclusions are likely to 
be false. But in general one may say 
that the art of the story is still the old 
story, and the new schools are still at 
school. 


Go back to the influence of Henry 
James. It was shed impartially on the 
two sides of the Atlantic. It is still felt. 
But all that was peculiarly Jamesian 
has fallen away from it. All that accu- 
mulation of mannerism, with which the 
later James disguised the fact that he 
could tell a story, counts now for noth- 
ing. There is little trace of it in those 
writers in whom his influence is most 
apparent and most beneficial. They 
have learned from him something of 
his psychological concern; they have 
largely discarded his verbal tortuosities. 
They do not — when they are most 
successful — so much follow the mas- 
ter as get on with the story. When 
they suffer themselves to be diverted 
into labyrinths, they fail. The history 
is typical. You can reénforce the 
interest of the novel if you accept the 
fact that first and foremost it is a 
story. Forget or deny that, and there 
is no interest to be reénforced. Com- 
plications presuppose the original and 
central simplicity. 

The same moral can be drawn from 
any other trail we choose to trace. Mr. 
Theodore Dreiser, still insufficiently 
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known in England, has exercised an 
enormous influence in the United 
States. Like Henry James, he has 
moulded writers rather than readers; 
but he has moulded readers through 
writers. The younger American nov- 
elists have learned from him courage 
in approach, augustness of vision, pa- 
tience in elaboration of detail. That is 
to say, they have learned from him 
exactly what they have learned from 
any other grand-scale story-teller they 
happen to have read. Another genera- 
tion, younger still, seems to have 
learned from him nothing but the 
resolution to put in print those things 
which, when he was first writing, were 
in many quarters pusillanimously re- 
garded as unprintable. It is a pity; for 
speaking out, like listening in, is noth- 
ing meritorious in itself. All depends 
on what there is to listen to, and what 
to speak. 

On this question of what to say and 
what to leave unsaid turns the main 
method of modernity. All is whether 
the artist is content with the soul or 
prefers the outside of the cup and the 
platter. The Pharisees thought it im- 
portant to make the cup and the plat- 
ter clean; many of our young men and 
women think it important to make 
them surprising — the error is the same. 
It is the exaltation of the empty form 
over the living spirit. It is the pre- 
occupation with the irrelevant, with 
the inexpressive. It is the error called 
psychological. Blake said the last 
word about it in his injunction to get 
down to essentials: — 


To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower: 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour. 


II 


Mr. James Joyce is an Irishman, Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence an Englishman, but I 
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take it that their vogue is as remark- 
able in America as in Great Britain. 
Both have genius, and each illustrates 
the ineffectiveness of preoccupation 
with one aspect of life. But what strikes 
an English reader of the novels which 
come to him from America — many 
of them brimming with intelligence — 
is that those which follow the Joyce 
or the Lawrence method add to it a 
sort of schoolboy gusto which Mr. 
Joyce and Mr. Lawrence most notice- 
ably lack. 

There is, in these American books, 
the child’s delight at being ‘naughty.’ 
The barriers are down, and we break 
into the hidden places — not with the 
painful inquisitiveness of the psycho- 
logical adult, but with the shy, 
assertive boisterousness of the excited 
immature. 

There is this paradox at the heart 
of the neopsychological attack — the 
deeper it goes, the more superficial it 
remains. Feverishly it cuts, hacks, 
probes — and does not notice that it is 
experimenting on a corpse. Did it 
think the soul dwelt between the 
sinews? Alas, it apparently did, and 
will not admit its error. 

I wrote some years ago, in my 
English Novel of To-day, some words 
about modern methods, with particular 
reference to verse: — 


Loosen the ties of art and scrap its limita- 
tions! — it is what our young poets are 
always inviting us to do. Rhyme, they say, 
is a fetter; strike it off! But it is not a fet- 
ter: it is a form. You cannot merely strike 
it off; you must replace it. Anybody can be 
negative, anybody can be reactionary. If 
art progresses, it must be in the direction 
of greater coherence; the control of the 
conscious mind increases; rebel chaos yields 
to the form conceived of God. But this 
modern movement is backwards towards 
fear and night. 


And again — this time with partic- 
ular reference to fiction: — 
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Minute psychological reactions are elab- 
orated with such persistent reference to the 
one occasion dealt with that they cease to 
have any value as revelations of character: 
character, instead of being explained, is 
literally explained away. One gets the im- 
pression that the oddity, instead of showing 
So-and-so to be concretely and individually 
So-and-so, merely shows So-and-so to be 
as odd as everybody else, and odd in the 
same way as everybody else. . . . There is 
no sharpness, no differentiation, no inter- 
play, no coherence. Individuality is dis- 
solved ‘by the discandying of this pelleted 
storm.’ 

Examples could be quoted literally 
by the thousand; one may be pardoned 
for choosing, from contemporary and 
influential English fiction, one not less 
comic than most. There can be no 
doubt at all that in his novelette, Glad 
Ghosts, Mr. Lawrence has a profound 
idea; but what shall we say about his 
way of creating the atmosphere sup- 
posed to be appropriate to the idea? 
A Mr. Morier tells the story. Carlotta 
married Lord Lathkill, who was very 
unlucky. Mr. Morier went to stay 
with them. The dowager was there, 
with ‘heavy hips’ — the hips are 
greatly insisted upon. There was Colo- 
nel Hale, with his second wife, who 
had a ‘dusky, dirty-looking neck,’ 
and whose thighs receive honorable 
mention. The Colonel (who ‘seemed, 
somehow, to smell’) complained that 
he was being haunted by his first wife; 
she would n’t let him go near his new 
one. There was dancing. The Colonel 
went to bed, but returned in distress 
and a dressing gown. Lathkill ex- 
plained to him that in some way he 
must have failed his first wife. ‘Don’t 
you see, you may have been awfully 
good to her. But her poor woman’s 
body, were you ever good to that?’ 
And again: ‘Why don’t you, even now, 
love her a little with your real heart?’ 
So the Colonel ‘unbuttoned the top of 
his pyjama jacket, and sat perfectly 
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still.” The dowager came to ask what 
was the matter; Lathkill explained that 
the family ghost was walking. In the 
course of his explanation he declared: 
‘The Colonel’s breast is quite ex- 
traordinary.” He said: ‘Oh, Mother, 
thank you for my knees and my shoul- 
ders at this moment!’ (Strange omis- 
sion of hips and thighs!) ‘Don’t you 
forget yourself, my boy?’ asked his 
mother. Mr. Morier went to bed and 
was visited by a ghost. The following 
autumn he heard that both Carlotta 
and Mrs. Hale had become mothers. 
‘The Colonel is very well, quiet, and 
self-possessed. He is farming in Wilt- 
shire, raising pigs.’ 

All summary is unfair, all comment 
partial; but those familiar with Mr. 
Lawrence’s later manner will recognize 
here, even in summary, the reason why 
so powerful a mind so often falls to 
absurdity. There is a pursuit of the 
bizarre. There is an attempt to raise 
fact to poetry — without the poetic 
selection; and the sordid is paraded in 
place of the solemn. 

The method here considered has been 
carried perhaps even further, on the 
whole, in America. (Nobody, it is 
true, could go further in incoherence 
than Mr. Joyce — except Miss Stein!) 
It is illustrated in Miss Fannie Hurst, 
with her 


The hexameter of the wide, white feet 
that the earth sucked unto herself in fond 
little marshes, as they ran through the 
forests surrounding the Cathedral Under 
the Sea; 


The reality of you and me. The reality 
of the biology of us; 


her ‘tearless fashion of a dry locked 
torment’; her ‘Ida, great welt of her’ 
— phrases in which the gush of Victo- 
rian sentimentalism wholly fails to dis- 
guise itself in the spasms of modernity. 
Little Nell in Lido pyjamas is still 
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Little Nell, and from a Dombey to a 
‘“dumb-bell’ is but a step. But it has 
most curiously escaped notice that 
Dickens, who in the lapse and bathos of 
his genius ladled out his still-adhesive 
treacle, drew, at the height of his 
genius, a perfect picture of the latest 
thing in novelists. That broken style, 
that butterfly inconsequence, that read- 
iness to be led up the garden to where 
the demented gentleman from next 
door throws vegetables and compli- 
ments over the wall— they are the 
insignia of the New School, as they are 
of Mrs. Nickleby. It is quite true that 
the human mind works at random, 
caught now by a sudden silence and 
now by a passing sigh; but how strange 
that psychologists should suppose them- 
selves to be penetrating into the sub- 
conscious, when they record these su- 
perficial divagations of the conscious! 
How strange that anybody should sup- 
pose the vaguer to be the truer! The 
very meaning of the word ‘psychology,’ 
so widely and loosely used, has been 


forgotten. It is (if it is anything) a 
logos — a science, an order, a rational 
synthesis. It is treated as an excuse 


for mere artistic fecklessness. Listen 


to Mrs. Nickleby: — 


‘She was n’t well for some days after that 
day she dined here, and I can’t help think- 
ing, that she caught cold in that hackney- 
coach coming home. Hackney-coaches, my 
lord, are such nasty things, that it’s almost 
better to walk at any time, for although I 
believe a hackney-coachman can be trans- 
ported for life, if he has a broken window, 
still they are so reckless, that they nearly 
all have broken windows. I once had a 
swelled face for six weeks, my lord, from 
riding in a hackney-coach — I think it was 
a hackney-coach, said Mrs. Nickleby 
reflecting, ‘though I’m not quite certain, 
whether it was n’t a chariot; at all events I 
know it was a dark green, with a very long 
number, beginning with a nought and end- 
ing with a nine—no, beginning with a 
nine, and ending with a nought... .” 
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And so on. It may be objected that 
this is too clear, intellectual, and cohe- 
rent for Miss Stein. She said a hackney- 
coach. A hackney-coach. Chariots of 
Fire. Fire and coaches. A hackney- 
coach she said. It was as if as if it was. 
A hackney-coach. Tokens and signs 
that she was. Widowhood and hackney- 
coaches. Hackney-coaches and widow- 
hood. A widow she was. She was a 
widow. Her head was swelled her 
head her face was swelled her head. 
Set... 

It is n’t that this sort of thing is too 
silly so much as that it is too easy. 
Miss Stein’s resolve not to write 
like anybody else has had the result 
that anybody else can write like Miss 
Stein. 

Meanwhile, the steady stream of 
narrative goes on. Those who have 
anything to say, say it. Those who 
have a story to tell, tell it. Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis is probably the most notable 
writer of fiction in America to-day, 
simply because he has enormous crea- 
tive energy, and disciplines it to the 
forms of art. Elmer Gantry may or may 
not be just as a social document, — it 
would be impertinent for an English- 
man to hold an opinion about that, — 
but it is a story. It is packed with 
character and incident. The author has 
so much to say that he cannot waste 
time in devising fanciful theories of 
how to say it — so much to say that he 
cannot say it at all until he has subdued 
it to ‘proportion, season, form.’ The 
same truth is illustrated by writers as 
different superficially as Miss Ruth 
Suckow, who deals in plain language 
with bare life histories, rural, domestic, 
and Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, whose 
imagination is fired by the outlandish, 
and shaped by his immense knowledge 
of the world. It is illustrated again by 
Mr. Stribling, whose narrative vigor is 
delightfully diversified with irony. The 
tradition goes on, in brief; the art 
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of the story has room for a thousand 
methods. But the method must be a 
method — not a mess. 


Il 


We recognize in contemporary Amer- 
ican fiction a main tendency, and 
divergences, of which two leap to the 
eye; these two may overlap, and often 
do so, but may equally well be observed 
apart. One is dissolution of manner; 
the other is dissoluteness of matter. 
Both are experiments, and experiments 
that fail. Both are attempts at ad- 
venture. Both show rawness, crudity; 
to neither is it possible to deny sin- 
cerity, but the latter certainly gives 
greater evidences of sincerity than the 
former. Indeed, of the former we have 
said enough. It is a mistake, and can 
come to nothing, and need not be taken 
seriously. But the latter has the pathos 
of fierce and frightened youth. It may 
in some cases be a sign of preoccupation 
with vice; in most it is more probably 


a sign of vigor. There seems, at any 
rate to the English reader, to be a great 
outpouring from America of sociological 
fiction, with the motif of the pocket 


flask and the ‘petting party.’ We are 
introduced to a world almost hysterical 
with drink, jazz, and the intimacies 
and abandons of sexual precocity. Is it 
a true picture? Again it would be 
impertinent for an Englishman to 
express an opinion. He can only won- 
der—and remember that his own 
country provides, though not in such 
profusion, a similar type. Can he un- 
derstand the English product, before he 
ventures to survey the American? 

Let us consider, anyway, a French- 
man’s explanation. Says M. André 
Maurois, in his Etudes Anglaises, with 
a typical blending of wisdom and 
wit :— 

Ce n’est pas seulement en religion que la 
jeune génération s’estimait libérée. Pour 
VOL. 142 — NO. 1 
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les choses du corps, le freudisme avait 
fourni 4 l’esprit anglo-saxon (en Amérique 
comme Angleterre) le masque dont il avait 
besoin pour oser. 

All generalizations are to be mis- 
trusted; but I think it will scarcely be 
denied that the art of fiction in the 
English tongue has been limited by 
prudery. Of course, limitation in one 
direction may mean enfranchisement in 
another; it is possible that English fic- 
tion has extended itself into new in- 
terests under compulsion of the very 
fact that it was debarred from regard- 
ing sexual misconduct as the all- 
embracing and all-sufficing topic. But 
there is shrewdness and truth in M. 
Maurois’s thrust: to get free, the 
English writer has pleaded not prefer- 
ence but science. He looked askance at 
the bedroom — till he could pass to it 
through the consulting room. The re- 
lease, equally pseudoscientific, has in 
America been even more riotous. The 
tradition of the story has been pre- 
served; even the plain Tom-Jonesian 
biographical plot still flourishes; but its 
interest is sought in two adjacent, 
and indeed overlapping, spheres. The 
themes are adolescence and adultery. 

Why, so, it may be said, are the 
themes of Tom Jones. That is true, and 
irrelevant. For the point is that the 
abstract idea of these two topics has 
rarely before been given the promi- 
nence it now enjoys, or been entrusted 
with the direction of so many imaginary 
lives. Looking back over recent Amer- 
ican novels with these preoccupations, 
I take as typical the works of Mr. 
Charles Norris, Mr. Floyd Dell, and Mr. 
William Bullitt. I have written about 
these novels in various places, and I 
shall not shrink from quoting freely, 
without acknowledgment, from myself. 

The very titles of Mr. Norris’s vol- 
umes indicate an attitude. ‘Brass,’ 
‘bread,’ and ‘pig iron’ are substances 
at once special and simple. The book 
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Pig Iron belongs, roughly, to the wide- 
spread biographical type, in which 
there is a boy (you are told several 
episodes of his boyhood); he grows into 
a youth (you are told several of his 
amorous adventures); he grows into a 
man, and either marries unhappily or 
unhappily fails to marry; he goes to 
Chicago and sells rails or nails, or to 
New York and sells bonds. Generally 
we end on a note of acquiescence or of 
adventure: the hero is fat and rich and 
misunderstood; he either runs away and 
loves and works and gets back a thin 
body, or stays respectably behind and 
has a thin time. The minor variations 
are innumerable, naturally, and I am 
not accusing Pig Iron of conforming 
too closely to type. Mr. Norris has 
sincerity, which is to say originality, 
and he observes things for himself. 
In so many books of this class one ob- 
serves the results of observation; the 
detail is so often excellent even where 
the original inspiration seems faint; the 
books are so good that one is sorry 
they are not better. 

Brass is definitely labeled as a novel 
of marriage. It might equally be called 
a novel of divorce. Nor does it repre- 
sent divorce, the marriage substitute, 
as much more successful than marriage 
itself. But here the sheer narrative in- 
spiration triumphs over theory, and the 
lesson does not matter, because nobody 
can tell what it is. The people live; it is 
all one asks of people. About Bread 
I feel only a little less enthusiastic, 
though some may think they see the 
cloven hoof of the theorist protruding 
from under the skirts of happy chance. 
The heroine is in business; one might 
almost literally say that she is in it 
‘for her health.’ It appeals to some- 
thing strong in her, and she loves it; 
and when her marriage proves a failure 
it is to business that she goes back. 
She is lucky to have it to go back to. 
Her husband marries again and is 
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domesticated and happy. She is left 
in the end to weep over a cat. She feels 
the need of babies, and that is human, 
but it proves nothing as to the influence 
of business upon marriage. Plenty of 
women have neither the business nor 
the babies, but only the cat. 

Mr. Bullitt, a brilliant and charming 
writer, has perpetrated It’s Not Done 
to prove that it is said. Incompat- 
ibility in marriage is here studied with 
a realism almost ferocious; the husband 
and wife cannot find common ground 
for their emotions, and about those 
emotions little is left unsaid. I hope 
it is not unfair to take this novel as a 
type of those which seek originality 
through plain-spokenness. I am sure 
the search is quite honest and not at all 
salacious, but I think it is based on an 
erroneous principle. There is nothing 
offensive to morality in Mr. Bullitt’s 
treatment of passion. His impropriety 
is wholly esthetic. There are some 
things which can be said only by being 
left unsaid. A detailed description of 
the kind often called ‘daring’ is pre- 
cisely what is not wanted to create the 
atmosphere of passion; there is more of 
that atmosphere in half a line of Othello 
than in all the moderns. The external 
fact is often the least indicative, the 
least wsthetically relevant, and in that 
case the artist should not speak out — 
he should leave out. Discretion is the 
better part of daring. 

Mr. Floyd Dell, in The Briary-Bush, 
made a courageous and delicate study 
of the modern couple who marry on an 
arrangement that they shall be free and 
adventurous — as if you could arrange 
freedom or adventure! The author 
faces the resultant crash with an ad- 
mirable honesty — before dwindling to 
a ‘happy end.” In Janet March, a more 
ambitious book, the childhood is well 
done; when the heroine grows up we are 
introduced to the now too familiar at- 
mosphere of prostitution, drunkenness, 
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and abortion. Almost might one choose 
out this one volume as typical of 
thousands, in its conventionality of 
matter and audacity of manner. The 
English critic is puzzled by these stud- 
ies in American social life. Are we to 
believe in the New York ‘flapper,’ 
her cocktails and kisses, her fads and 
her amours? It isa question not strictly 
relevant to the artistic merits of the 
novels which portray her, but it has 
its interest. The novelists who portray 
her do often, however, make an artistic 
mistake. They forget that the roman- 
tic aspect of things may be the essential 
reality —a point to be specially re- 
membered when we are dealing with 
the exquisite and pathetic years of 
youth. The young may be irritating 
and flamboyant and egotistical and 
contemptuous and hard, but at least 
they believe in their own right to hap- 
piness and beauty. The very thing 
which tends to make them hard tends 
also to make them idealistic; they judge 
too easily precisely because they expect 
too much. Do young men and maidens 
deliberately enter into loveless love 
affairs for the sake of ‘experience’? 
Normally, naturally, as a physiological 
fact, youth conceives of the experience 
of love as a romantic one; and you 
cannot hope to get the experience by 
leaving out the love. 


IV 
Mr. Floyd Dell, in his later books, 


has become unashamedly romantic and 
pretty. The reaction is significant, and 
in more forceful writers one could per- 
haps find reactions no less forcible. So 
far, I have been trying to illustrate 
mass movements by examples expres- 
sive of the mass, for I am in pursuit of 
tendencies, not of individuals. Now, 
however, I have to ask whether there 
are not individuals big enough to mod- 
ify, or even to create, tendencies. We 
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must inquire whether the reaction to- 
ward normality is discoverable in bright 
particular stars as well as in what we 
may call the general representative. 
If it is so discoverable, it will reénforce 
the lesson. The return will be not to 
prettiness but to beauty. 

Men of indisputable genius, such as 
Mr. Hergesheimer and Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson, are bound by the very surge 
of that genius to make a law unto 
themselves. They do not necessarily 
stand outside a tradition. The most 
important of all, Mr. Sinclair Lewis, has 
in fact shaped and imposed one, giving 
the color of satire and poetry to the 
ordinary details of American twen- 
tieth-century life as Thackeray gave 
it to the ordinary details of English 
life in the century before. But then the 
tradition of his shaping was already 
there, in shapes not so very different, 
for his use. It is the old one, and much 
has been said about it. We are on the 
track of the new. And we are con- 
cerned with Mr. Sherwood Anderson 
and Mr. Hergesheimer, at the moment, 
not for their direct achievements, but 
for their experiments; not for the heart- 
rending and unforgettable pathos of the 
old man in the beginning of Windy 
McPherson’s Son, or the splendid move- 
ment and color of The Bright Shawl, but 
for the queerness of Many Marriages 
and Cytherea. In Many Marriages a 
quiet, respectable, middle-aged manu- 
facturer of washing machines grows 
tired of his wife and goes off with his 
stenographer; but first he walks up and 
down naked in his bedroom in front of 
an image of the Virgin, which seems 
quite unnecessary. In Cytherea there 
is a similar basic situation: a middle- 
aged married man hungers and thirsts 
for romance, but in his case the ro- 
mance is typified by a doll. It must be 
added that Mr. Hergesheimer’s excur- 
sion into oddity is more successful than 
any of Mr. Anderson’s; his treatment 
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of the doll theme shows subtlety, and 
one can believe. Yet it is only in 
special cases that the abnormality fits 
the norm, and he has been wise in his 
return to a more usual conception of 
romance. 

Mr. John Gunther is not to be com- 
pared with Mr. Hergesheimer or Mr. 
Anderson for importance; but on his 
own level he illustrates the same re- 
action. The Red Pavilion was violently 
concerned with neurotics; his later 
Peter Lancelot is an attempt to be 
romantic. Everywhere the tide sets 
back. Freud and flapper have had 
their fling; the norm, the story, re- 
asserts itself. 

These tendencies are paralleled in 
England. Neither country can in such 
matters claim the lead. Perhaps it may 
be said that America, being the larger, 
more various, and more rapidly devel- 
oping country, pursues the lead, once 
it has been given, with greater vehe- 
mence; and we in England, taking 
advantage of that vehemence, may see 
our own tendencies more clearly as 
America displays them for us. It is in- 
teresting to remark in passing, however, 
that the little band of distinguished 
writers who seem, on the Henry James 
model, to represent America and 
England alike — so intimate is their 
acquaintance with the one country and 
the other — are not as a rule experi- 
mentalists. They preserve tradition 
with double tenacity, though here and 
there they accommodate a fashion. I 
speak of Mrs. Edith Wharton, Miss 
Elizabeth Robins, Miss Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick, Miss Susan Ertz, Mrs. Ray 
Strachey, Mr. H. W. Yoxall. And does 
not Mr. P. G. Wodehouse bestride the 
narrow Atlantic like a colossus, even as 
he unites ‘highbrow’ and ‘lowbrow’ in 
a common adoration of imbecility? 

Mr. Arnold Bennett inclines now- 
adays toward the parergon, and Mr. 
H. G. Wells toward the didactic experi- 
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ment, but their influence on the story- 
tellers of the younger generations is still 
in the plain direction of story-telling. 
So with Mr. Galsworthy, who has 
never deviated from the main current. 
Mr. Hugh Walpole, Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, Mr. St. John Ervine, wear 
with their respective airs a mantle 
which their elders show happily no 
notion of resigning to them — that 
mantle can be shared without diminu- 
tion! 

Among new writers, Miss Pauline 
Smith of South Africa has given us, in 
The Beadle, the tale most purely and 
simply beautiful of all. It is unneces- 
sary to praise Mr. Mottram of The 
Spanish Farm, that subtle epic of war, 
and Our Mr. Dormer, that shorter but 
ampler epic of peace; nor indeed must 
I allow myself, by a fatuous attempt 
at covering the ground, to fall into 
mere enumeration. 

There is among contemporary Eng- 
lish writers a strong strain of fantasy. 
That label will apply to a group — if 
group it can be called — of the brilliant 
writers who differ strongly from one 
another in all save a genius for the fan- 
tastic: Mr. Aldous Huxley, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Woolf, Miss Romer Wilson, Mr. 
Geoffrey Dennis, Mr. Ronald Fraser, 
and, most quietly and completely suc- 
cessful of all, Mr. David Garnett. 
Each of these has set, or is setting, a 
fashion. None of the fashions will 
endure, as fashions, however enduring 
the original examples prove. And to 
say this is not to dismiss the writers as 
uninfluential; it is to recognize their 
specialties. Each of them can do 
something rare, precious, unique, but 
the uniqueness cannot be copied. 
Actors used to wear their hair long 
like Henry Irving, without acting like 
Henry Irving before audiences. We 
are probably in for a number of books 
about ladies turning, more or less, into 
foxes; they will not be written with the 
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austere excellence of Mr. David Gar- 
nett’s prose. 

But consider these fantasists for a 
lesson. They fall into two groups: 
those who write ‘differently’ because 
of a theory, and those who do so be- 
cause they must. I will not particu- 
larize beyond what is necessary for the 
argument; but it is clear that Mrs. 
Woolf belongs to the former school, 
and Mr. Garnett to the latter. That is 
why Mrs. Woolf, with all her wealth of 
intellect and the lyric beauty of her 
style, does not succeed in giving her 
novels unity. There are two Mr. Al- 
dous Huxleys: the sophisticated exper- 
imentalist and the writer of genius. 
All, for his future, depends on whether 
his good angel can be trusted to fire his 
bad one out. But these particulars are 
only for illustration. My central con- 
tention is that you can have a sudden 
inspiration which will take you aside 
from tradition, but cannot successfully 
depart from tradition in the attempt to 
do better, on a theory, what the tra- 
ditional writers have already done with 
success. With Mrs. Woolf, as with Mr. 
James Joyce and Mr. Sherwood Ander- 
son, we are conscious of method at war 
with material. When she is most delib- 
erate to catch the essence of a soul, it 
eludes her. Times do indeed change, 
and modes, but only with the changing 
of the substance. You cannot, if you 
are a story-teller, evade the obliga- 
tion of story-telling by any dexterity, 
however dazzling. 

Illustrations of this accumulate. Miss 
May Sinclair, a writer of deservedly 
high reputation, seems to show the 
influence of one school after another. 
Freud, Miss Dorothy Richardson, Mr. 
Joyce, and Mr. Lawrence have appar- 
ently contributed to her development, 
whether she has felt their inspiration 
consciously and directly or subcon- 
sciously and indirectly. The merits of 
her books vary inversely with the 
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amount of theory they embody. Or 
consider again Mr. Ford Madox Ford, 
a man of genius, now, I believe, even 
more influential in America than in 
England. How admirably does his 
manner express the atmospheres to 
which it is appropriate, how lamen- 
tably does it lapse when theory drives 
iton! Or, finally, contrast the historical 
novels of Mr. John Erskine, who inter- 
prets the past by the present, with those 
of Mrs. Naomi Mitchison, who inter- 
prets the past by the past! Contrast, 
that is, the ‘stunt’ which amuses with 
the truth which moves. 


V 


Tn one connection, it must be added, 
Paris now appears as a suburb of New 
York; we may yet live to learn that 
New York is where good Frenchmen 
go when they die. There is a school of 
writers, American or partly American, 
which has, so I am told, found its spir- 
itual home, and even its physical home, 
in the Quartier and on the boulevards. 
I am not sure of my facts here, for [ 
know nothing of the writers concerned 
in their private capacity; but Mr. 
Ernest Hemingway, whose short sto- 
ries show originality and power, though 
his novel merely disappointed, writes 
with first-hand and intimate acquaint- 
ance of the cosmopolitan life of Paris; 
and Mr. Julian Green, despite his name 
and the American subject of his first 
novel, Avarice House, wrote that novel 
in French. From these two we may 
expect considerable things. They have 
both, in their different ways, given new 
life, and new material, to the old meth- 
od of stark statement. They have in- 
tellectual reality. They may be bal- 
anced against the English fantasists, 
for proof that, in the one literature as 
in the other, the tradition of story- 
telling can accommodate variations of 
form to fit novelty of approach. 
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But, on the whole, the impression 
with which we are left is not one of 
novelty. 

Who are in America the writers 
of good, established, safe reputa- 
tions? Mr. Sinclair Lewis, Mr. Upton 
Sinclair, Mrs. Edith Wharton, Mr. 
Booth Tarkington; they tell stories. 
Who are the people of indiscreet and 
adventurous genius? Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson and Mr. Hergesheimer; they 
are at their best when they tell stories. 
Who are the new writers likely to 
become classics? Miss Ruth Suckow 
and Mr. Thornton Wilder. They too, 
without parade or pretense, tell stories. 
Miss Suckow indeed achieves greatness 
through her very refusal of color and 
variety. So, in England, we have, for 
safety, Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Ben- 
nett and Mr. Walpole; for indiscreet 
and adventurous genius, Mr. Huxley 
and Mrs. Woolf; for new writers likely 
to become classics, Mr. Mottram and 
Mrs. Mitchison. All these names, 


American and English, are but casually 


selected specimens; my argument has 
included others. But one, which might 
have been expected, has been omitted. 
Mr. E. M. Forster, himself so delight- 
ful a story-teller, has a little blas- 
phemed against the story. Let him 
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stand at the end here as the type of 
those whose practice is better than 
their teaching. Mr. Forster asks of the 
novel that it shall render the story 
subsidiary; and we agree that it must 
give us much beside the bare story, just 
as a poem must give us much beside the 
bare theme. Only — the poet clothes 
the theme by expressing it; the novelist 
cannot transcend the story save by 
telling it. 

Of course, a story in this sense is 
more than a story. Let me make that 
clear by two quotations, which I put 
together for a close, one from Mr. Sher- 
wood Anderson’s Many Marriages, one 
from Mr. Dreiser’s The Titan. They 
describe the wrong way and the right— 
the experiment that is bound to fail 
because it is merely an experiment, and 
the spirit which keeps alive the ancient 
glory of the tale. 

‘Or rather,’ says Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson, casually, ‘to be a bit fancy 
and speak of the matter more in the 
modern spirit. . . .” 

Mr. Dreiser says, ‘Life rises to a 
high plane of the dramatic, and hence 
of the artistic, whenever and wherever 
in the conflict regarding material pos- 
session there enters a conception of 
the ideal.’ 
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SHELTER 


WE chose ‘Shelter,’ so named on the 
high-school curriculum, as an appropri- 
ate subject for our daughter Sally, 
in her senior year, by a process of 
elimination. As we saw it, given the 
choice of one out of three so-called 
‘domestic sciences,’ ‘Shelter’ seemed 
to us the least of three evils. To be 
sure, we did not know what ‘Shelter’ 
was, but it had the virtue of being 
an unknown quantity, whereas we had 
already sampled, vicariously, “‘Cook- 
ing’ and ‘Millinery.’ 

In our peregrinations with the Army, 
Sally had had ‘Cooking’ all the length 
of the Pacific slope, from Tacoma to 
San Diego, arriving always just in 
time to learn about ‘cream sauce’ and 
‘chocolate fudge.’ It seems, according 
to Sally, that the schools maintain 
a highly ethical attitude toward en- 
croaching on the bakery business — 
hence the omission of the making of 
pies, cakes, or bread. To be sure, Sally 
learned a great deal about salads. She 
could make an excellent imitation of 
a candle and stick out of a slice of 
pineapple by punching half a banana 
up through the hole and simulating 
dripping wax and fire by mayonnaise 
and pimento. Also she learned how 
to make a porcupine out of a pared 
apple by punctuating it thickly with 
blanched almonds. Once she served us 
cucumber pigs, which strolled heavily 
through lettuce on peanut legs. 

Under the egis of ‘Millinery,’ for a 
whole year we were forced, out of 
consideration for Sally, to appear in 
hats of her concoction, her wonderful 
imagination imparting to us all a rakish 


and flighty air which we were not re- 
luctant to abandon. 

There was something suggesting a 
peaceful, impersonal quality in the 
word ‘shelter.’ I secretly hoped it 
would point the way for my Sally, 
who looks for all the world like an 
adorable baby with her round blue 
eyes and close-cropped curls, to a refuge 
from a ‘hard-boiled’ world. 

“It may teach her how to get on her 
own, suggested the Father of Five, 
hopefully. 

Sally’s brothers had their interpreta- 
tions. 

‘It probably is a snap course,’ Tom 
observed tersely. ‘Trust Sally. She 
may learn to come in out of the rain, 
which will help.’ 

‘Or where to go when the teacher 
gets rambunctious,’ added Malcolm. 

But ‘Shelter’ proved to have none 
of these aspects so highly desirable 
from the family point of view. 

Sally came home after the first round 
with a perplexed brow. We fell upon 
her eagerly. 

“What’s it all about?’ 

‘I don’t know exactly, yet. We have 
to come to-morrow prepared to explain 
the Darwinian theories of the Descent 
of Man and the Origin of Species. 
And we have to tell all about the 
doctrines of Malthus and a man named 
Karl Marx.’ 

‘Is that all!’ groaned Tom super- 
ciliously. 

“What have they to do with shelter?’ 
I made bold to inquire. 

‘Oh, we’re just going back to the 
beginning of everything.’ 

‘In that case,’ commented Father, 
‘Adam and Eve ought to be the logical 
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starting point. Did they or did they 
not have shelter? I don’t think I 
ever heard.’ 

‘Oh, yes indeed,’ Sally agreed. ‘We 
had them in class to-day. We got all 
the way from them to Darwin.’ 

‘Something like Lindbergh’s Chinese 
namesake — One Long Hop,’ Tom in- 
serted. 

‘To-morrow we take up H. G. Wells.’ 

‘Seems to be a panoramic view of 
Man in general,’ mused Father. 

‘Yes. It’s awfully hard, but I do 
think it’s rather splendid, don’t you? 
Later we go much more into detail.’ 

‘I should hope so,’ was Father’s 
secret comment to me. 

At dinner a few days later Sally asked 
her father, ‘Did you ever think much 
about prisons, Dad?’ 

‘Prisons? Nothing more than to feel 
grateful that I was never asked to in- 
spect one personally. Why?’ 

“They seem to be so badly managed.’ 
Sally heaved a sigh. ‘I wish I could 
do something about them.’ 

Father hid his surprise behind a 
napkin. 

‘How do you happen to feel this 
concern, might one ask?’ 

“Well, you see, we’re having them in 
“Shelter.” Betty took “Orphan Asy- 
lums” for her special topic, and I took 
“Prisons.” They come under the head 
of “Involuntary Shelter.”’’ 

‘I'll tell the cockeyed world they’re 
involuntary!’ ejaculated Tom. 

‘I’ve been reading a wonderful book 
on Crime and Prison Reform. It seems 
all the prisons need to be completely 
reorganized. You’ve no idea what a 
social sore-spot they are, Dad. I think 
you ought to try to be influential and 
look into them.’ 

“Yes, Dad,’ agreed Malcolm, ‘you 
cught to resign from the Stock Ex- 
change and get a job as warden at 
Folsom.’ 

‘I can’t see anything funny about it,’ 
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said Sally. ‘Since I’ve learned what I 
have in “Shelter,” I for one should 
admire him very much more if he did.’ 

‘Isn’t this prison business rather 
unnecessary?’ my husband asked me in 
private. He is distinctly mid-Victorian 
in his attitude toward his daughters. 

After that, we withdrew from the 
parlor to study ‘Shelter.’ For prisons 
were as nothing to what followed. The 
Negro Problem, Tubercular Sanitari- 
ums, Juvenile Courts, and Houses of 
Correction — on we went through the 
ramifications of human institutional 
misery. For I too studied ‘Shelter.’ 
I found myself nightly interpreter, 
deadening the pain and softening the 
blow for our young innocent. 

One night we retired to a remote 
bedroom for a lesson which Sally ex- 
plained would be a death blow to 
Grandma if she should overhear it — 
‘The Effect of Venereal Disease on 
Population.’ Polygamy and polyandry 
were discussed. 

‘I’m glad it’s only girls. I shall die 
in class to-morrow.’ 

At this juncture I myself was ready 
to call a halt. But Sally maintained, 
with tears in her eyes, that she had to 
have another unit in ‘domestic science’ 
or she would never get her college 
‘recs’ (popular parlance for ‘recom- 
mendations’). And if I stirred up a 
rumpus the teacher would flunk her. 

‘By the way, Sally, I don’t believe I 
ever heard what finally happened in 
“Shelter,” my husband said one eve- 
ning toward the close of the semester. 

There was an ominous pause while 
Sally blushed and looked at me. 

“She got canned, I'll bet,’ cried Tom. 

“Indeed she did n’t. “Shelter” is a 
profound subject, and Sally got an A.’ 

“Shelter? Shelter?’ mused Grandma. 
“We never had that subject when I was 
young. I do believe in sheltering young 
girls, and I am glad the public schools 
are looking into these things.’ 
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A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 


THE materialism and cynicism of our 
age increase with the apparent shrink- 
age of the Unknown. Were we more 
ignorant of physical facts, we should 
be men of faith; if we knew more, we 
should be enlightened; but we have 
grown puffed up with half-knowledge. 
We are like a party of tourists walking 
unconcernedly through a vast cave — 
unconcernedly because the cave has 
been strung with electric lights, and 
although we may observe hastily we 
may explore no longer. We note the 
formations which the guide points out 
to us, smiling indulgently at a stalag- 
mite resembling a buffalo’s head or a 
crucifix, but the awful thrill of the first 
pioneer who with smoky and uncertain 
torch penetrated these chambers is not 
vouchsafed to us. We are merely 


interested in our cave — in our world. 
Interest has no emotional and very 

little intellectual value. We are inter- 

ested in many things which in no wise 


touch our lives or move us to action, in 
a dog that talks, the League of Nations, 
or a bicycle race. We are interested in 
politics, but we do not vote; we are 
interested in keeping the peace, yet the 
world will be in flames again for no 
sufficient cause. Either positively or 
negatively this prevailing mood means 
very little, and, meaning little, be- 
comes a stagnancy of mind wherein 
cynicism may breed most abundantly. 

We receive too much information 
and suffer too many disillusionments. 
Sometimes it seems that the Egyptian 
priests were right in limiting their 
knowledge of facts to the small class 
able to appreciate their insignificance. 
To reach the mass of people knowledge 
must be imparted superficially to those 
unready for its complete exposition. 
And, treated so, it becomes false, and 
dangerously false. For example, there 
can be no doubt that popular articles 
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on the new psychology have marred 
more normal minds than the abnormal 
minds cured by the specialists. 

When travelers in a new country be- 
hold the sunset over western hills, 
they are rapt away by the beauty of 
the lights and shadows. Exploring the 
hills on the morrow, they find them 
cluttered with mean houses and fac- 
tories, and never again can they view 
them, even from a distance, without 
feeling that the squalor is there, 
though they do not see it. Henceforth 
when they approach hills they pay no 
heed to the distant beauty. They gaze 
at the sunset with candid eyes, mur- 
muring to themselves, ‘Very interest- 
ing effect of light, but to-morrow we’ll 
see things as they are.’ The tragedy is 
that somewhere in the world these 
travelers will come to hills planted 
with cool groves and watered by clear 
streams, but they will not go up into 
them, too wise, as they think, to be 
deceived a second time. They have 
eaten too much, and yet too little, of 
the tree of knowledge. 

So many of us are victims to this 
false wisdom. I remember the flam- 
boyant complaisance of a mechanistic 
philosopher when he was demolishing a 
supernatural First Cause. ‘First Cause! 
Why, gentlemen!’ His tone was re- 
proachful. Turning to the board, he 
swiftly drew a tadpole-like creature en- 
dowed with two eyes. ‘When a ray of 
light strikes it from the left, it must 
turn, willy-nilly, to the left; when 
from the right, it turns to the right. If 
the light comes with equal intensity 
from both sides, it will remain per- 
fectly still. If from in front, it will be 
drawn directly forward. There is no 
volition in all that, gentlemen! Noth- 
ing but automatic nervous reaction! 
And by multiplying the complexities of 
the nervous systems and stimuli applied 
to them we can trace the cause and 
effect in any form of life — granted, 
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of course, that we have complete in- 
formation.’ Complete information! Oh, 
granted — of course! Is the amceba, 
then, less the residence of the Unknown 
than the divided leaf, the rock, the 
earth itself? For this philosopher it 
must be said, however, that he was far 
more than interested in his theory, and 
that he evoked from one indignant 
undergraduate a marginal response: 
‘He has merely reduced in size the 
dwelling place of the Mystery.’ Others 
considered he had proved his case. 
They were equipped with one more 
fact to face a materialistic universe — 
the only sad part being that the fact 
happened not to be true. 

Without ‘complete knowledge’ any 
fact is apt to be false. A trained scien- 
tist may be able to reconstruct a 
dinosaur from its third vertebra; an 
archeologist may plot out Zenobia’s 
palace from a single tile; but the aver- 
age man daily builds horrific monsters 
from the smallest splinter of evidence, 
or from one brick of information con- 
structs pinnacles of misinformation 
compared to which the Leaning ‘Tower 
is a model of verticality. Nothing is 
unknown to him. He has the facts! 

Even the artists, who, except for the 
priests, are supposed to be the chief 
instigators of spiritual exploit, are vic- 
tims of ‘facts.’ They have become, as 
a young musician proudly told me, 
wholly cerebral. The occasion of this 
remark was the performance of a very 
advanced piece of work, scored for 
heaven knows what ungodly instru- 
ments, which purported to express in 
music the rhythms, sounds, and moods 
of modern city life. It did! And I shut 
my ears, having heard that sort of 
thing just outside the concert hall. 
‘But don’t you see how clever it is! 
He’s a perfect technician — even his 
enemies admit that.’ A perfect tech- 
nician, this composer had indeed the 
facts of the matter, lacking only the 
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fundamental truth that music must in 
some way please the human ear. And 
so, too, with the modernist poets and 
painters. They are clever, they know 
what they are doing, but they have left 
out of account such unavoidable ele- 
ments as the human ear, eye, and heart. 
Under this deluge of facts and half- 
facts, we are interested in everything 
and understand nothing. Priests of a 
mystical religion deny the sacraments 
and turn to sociology; men crammed 
with a knowledge of obscure dialects, 
but unable to speak their own language 
with elegance, teach literature at uni- 
versities; and everywhere who is most 
efficient is adjudged most valuable. 
Those who continue to believe what 
they are told become materialists. 
They are in the large majority. Life 
being, as is reported, hardly more than 
a chemical reaction, they might as well 
devote themselves to physical indul- 
gence. Those who cease to believe be- 
come the cynics. Having accepted 
facts and found them wanting, they 
find nothing left for them but an airy 
indifference. They are the disillusioned. 
I wish that westward of us there were 
still an undiscovered or conjectural 
continent, a blue dream in the mist 
where anything might happen. An 
occasional traveler might return thence 
to fire our imagination with his tales. 
It would do us no harm to fall again 
under the spell of Wonder. Indeed, 
even the old superstitions, the gnomes, 
ogres, hobgoblins, were mild and truth- 
ful as compared with the daily threats 
we receive from advertisements of dis- 
ease, social gaucherie, uninsured death. 
Let some man with a loud voice pro- 
claim to all the peoples one piece of 
information without which all the rest 
is pestilential rubbish: that although 
we have mapped all the continents, 
sung ‘Yes, We Have No Bananas’ by 
radio from New York to London, in- 
vented the (dipus complex and the 
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submarine, we still know practically 
nothing; that the vision of the mystic is 
quite probably as true as the figures in 
the scientist’s laboratory; that for one 
America exploited and destroyed there 
are incalculable Americas of the spirit, 
where no factory can be built and no 
information gleaned! 


CHINESE PROVERBS 


PATIENT waiting may solve a problem 
when feverish activity fails; simple tol- 
erance may move a sinner to repent 
when harsh discipline is useless. 

To the heart that is free from world- 
liness, the most vulgar place is as inter- 
esting as the capital of the fairies; to 
the heart that is enchained by passions, 
the happiest land becomes a desert of 
bitterness. 

The excitable mind mistakes a rock 
for a tiger and the shadow of the bow 
for a snake; the serene mind regards the 
sea gulls as companions and the croak- 
ing frogs as music. 

There is calm in the very rush of 
brooks; there is serenity in the very 
falling of flowers. 

The man of leisure is the owner 
of frolicking wind, beckoning flowers, 
white moon, and blue sky — in a word, 
of all nature. 

The lover of solitude avoids men to 
seek quietness; but his seeking it shows 
that all he tries to shun lies in his very 
heart. 

Secret plots, strange habits, unnat- 
ural actions, and exceptional talents 
are often embryos of disaster and 
weapons of suicide. 

The flowers make beautiful carpets 
in the spring and the birds give fine 
concerts; the man that does nothing is 
not born, though he lives a hundred 
years. 

Freedom is not obtained by running 
away from it. 

Faithful words offend the ears, but 
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they are good for character; medicines 
are bitter in the mouth, but they cure 
sickness. 

Subdue your own heart before you 
try to subdue the Devil; rule your own 
temper before you try to rule the 
unruly. 

Noble character is built in solitude; 
great ability is made by overcoming 
little difficulties. 

It is better to offend by straight- 
forwardness than to please by flattery; 
better be blamed than praised, when 
both are undeserved. 

It is fun to know the quirks of peo- 
ple’s minds without seeming to recog- 
nize them. 

Tall peaks are without trees, but 
low valleys abound with plants; the 
superior man warns himself against 
loftiness. 

Success based on virtue is like a 
flower growing in the forest; success due 
to ability is like a flower planted in a 
pot; success gained by trickery and 
force is like a rootless flower in a vase: 
it can be seen to wither even as it is 
watched. 

Other people’s circumstances are 
never uniformly good; how can you 
expect your own to be? You are not 
always reasonable; how can you expect 
others to be? 

It is other people’s faults that you 
should forgive, not your own; it is your 
own suffering that you should bear, 
not that of others. 

No merit is so big that it can stand 
boasting. 

Only humility can keep the great 
from falling. 

When people show you kindness, 
remember it; but when they hurt you, 
forget. When you do good, forget; 
but when you do evil, remember. 

The full moon must wane and the 
full-blown flowers must fade; therefore 
the wise man does not expect to attain 
enduring perfection. 
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A youne American, Robert Dean Frisbie 
has for the past four years been conducting 
a South Sea trading station. We have it on 
the word of James Norman Hall that Puka- 
Puka, or Danger Island, the scene of Mr. 
Frisbie’s commercial venture, is ‘one of the 
few really primitive atolls left in this part of 
the Pacific,’ or in other phrase, ‘one of the 
loneliest islands in all the Pacific galaxy.’ 
When Mr. Frisbie first took up his enviable 
abode in the lands where professors sleep 
unashamed with their classes, Captain Hall 
urged him to keep a record of his life as a 
trader. George E. Putnam is economist to 
the great packing firm of Swift and Com- 
pany. His paper, as he writes us, ‘is in- 
tended to offer, among other things, an 
economic explanation of the growing gulf 
between the United States and foreign 
countries. It is the explanation which has 
been given me repeatedly in the course of 
almost continuous European travel during 
the past six years.’ In this light Mr. 
Putnam’s conclusions may be profitably 
compared with the social explanation of the 
same phenomenon presented by M. André 
Siegfried in the Atlantic for March 1928. 
A The pellucid lens which William Beebe 
trains upon a varied world discovers endless 
curiosities and unnumbered delights. D. M. 
Armstrong, as his signature reveals, was the 
United States Consul in Rome at the time 
of the capture of the city by the Italian 
troops in 1870 — an event of decisive im- 
portance to the Temporal Power and to the 
modern Italian State. 


The history of European revolutionary 
movements has proved an engrossing study 
to Lucy Wilcox Adams and her husband, 
a teacher of history at Yale. Charles 
Johnston, experienced long ago in the 
British Civil Service in India, releases 
pent-up imagination and invites us to in- 
habit a kingdom broader than the four 
winds. A'Two years ago Madame G. A. 
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Miloradovitch could describe herself as ‘an 
exile, just beginning to regain a hold on 
normal life.’ After a full experience of the 
revolution in Russia, she wrote: — 


We — or at least a few of us — lived and kept 
sane — because we ceased to act as sentient 
human beings; we became marionettes in a 
human tragedy. Sometimes I found myself 
thinking, ‘All this can’t be true. It is too hor- 
ribly dramatic.’ 


Madame Miloradovitch describes her poem 
as an exact line-by-line English version of 
a folk song. 


If the young understand President Allan 
Hoben as well as he understands the young, 
then Kalamazoo College must be happy 
hunting ground indeed. Ian Colvin is the 
leading editorial writer of the London Morn- 
ing Post. He is the author of a volume of 
poems translated from the Chinese, and of a 
play, The Leper’s Flute, which has recently 
served as the basis of an opera. Eleanor 
Risley sends us her sketch from Arkansas. 
Her own words picture the adventure from 
which the experience grew: — 


We made the journey because I was confronted 
with invalidism, hospital observation, and in- 
sulin. Why not die with my boots on? A century 
ago my great-grandfather and some of his friends 
went from New York City to live in these moun- 
tains. And on this journey, when the natives 
asked us why we wandered in their mountains, I 
would answer that I was seeking my great-grand- 
father’s tomb. They seemed to consider this a 
natural and laudable ambition. Incidentally, I 
found the tomb. 

We took the train at Mobile across the black 
lands, and then sauntered toward the mountains 
of northern Alabama. The first day I could only 
walk three miles. We avoided highways, and fol- 
lowed any dim old road. Once at Grassy Cove we 
penetrated a fertile valley where only one of the 
inhabitants had ever seen a motor car. I grew 
stronger, swinging along all day, sometimes 
walking warm moonlight nights, sleeping sweetly 
with pebbles under my spine. 
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The mountain people are austere, hostile to 
‘furriners,’ and sullenly on the watch for revenue 
officers. We knew we were in constant danger. 
Often men with guns would turn us from our way, 
and quite politely tell us not to look back. Once 
I slept in a room where there were three other 
beds. Before I went to sleep six gaunt mountain- 
eers filed in, laid down their guns before the beds, 
and presumably slept. So did I. The next morn- 
ing back of us near the river rose the smoke of a 
still. The armed guard, quite civilly, accom- 
panied us to the next ‘sittlemint.’ We grew to 
love the face of danger. Curiously enough, dan- 
ger proved a tonic and I thrived on it. 

I doubt if we could have succeeded in winning 
the friendship of these people without the violin. 
We lived off the land. The people paid me in 
fruit, vegetables, and eggs for playing at torn- 
down schoolhouses. Once I attended a musicale 
where all were lawbreakers. Frequently on Sun- 
days I read to an assembly gathered quickly by 
grapevine telegraph. Once these reserved people 
accepted you, there was difficulty in getting away 
to continue the journey. 


A college instructor, Daniel Sargent gath- 
ers rhymes while the dew is still on them. 
A The author of ‘The Sensible Man’s Reli- 
gion’ is an experienced man of affairs. He 
is not unaware of the claims of mysticism, 
but writes: ‘I do not think that anyone can 
safely fly in that aeroplane until he has 
studied the ground beneath for “‘take-offs”’ 
and “‘landings.”’ A Preéminent among mil- 
itary critics of his generation, the late 
Colonel Charles &4 Court Repington must 
be accorded high place also among diarists. 
His two volumes, The First World War, are 
indispensable to history and absorbing to 
the general reader. The events and conver- 
sations of a ‘goodwill’ visit to the Allied 
capitals in 1924 are recorded in the notes 
which we print herewith. William L. W. 
Field is headmaster of Milton Academy. 
A A veteran both in tournament play and 
in writing of lawn tennis for the London 
Times, A. Wallis Myers comments on a new 
national supremacy. Charles D. Stewart — 
novelist, journalist, grammarian, critic, and 
follower of curious quests — knows the ins 
and outs of bees, and informs his knowledge 
with wise sympathy. 


Al Smith has given the sad young men 
something to be at least moderately glad 
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about, thinks Parker Lloyd-Smith, a recent 
graduate of Princeton now engaged in 
newspaper work. A The frequent hostility 
of English opinion to Fascist rule will give 
special interest to the broad and considered 
judgment of Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, 
the able successor to Colonel Repington as 
military critic of the London Daily Tele- 
graph. A recent visit to Italy, with the 
particular purpose of viewing the Italian 
military forces, gave the occasion for the 
conclusions which Captain Hart has reached. 
A For several years Chief of Information 
Service, United States Bureau of Mines, 
Thomas T. Read will be remembered as the 
author of “The American Secret,’ in the 
Atlantic for March 1927. Gerald Gould, an 
English critic of note, is wary of fishing in 
the ‘stream of consciousness.’ 


It was not to be thought that the chal- 
lenge presented by Theodore F. Mac- 
Manus’s vigorous expression of the Catholic 
position would go unanswered, and the 
Ailantic has enjoyed a wide and animated 
correspondence in reply. From this corre- 
spondence we now quote: — 


First RerormMep Caurcu 
Ripcewoonp, N. J. 


When a Catholic writes about Protestants ‘in 
this particularly significant political year,’ and 
assures us that he has determined to be unusually 
amiable, and will use only the best English (even 
Oxfordian) manners, we begin to fear ‘thou dost 
protest too much.’ Here are some of the words 
which Mr. MacManus applies to his opponents 
which do not sound quite Oxfordian, — not to 
say English,—though they may be Irish- 
English: ‘Topsy-turvy, irrational, idiotic, insane, 
gayly starched surplice, convulsive, epileptic, 
silly, soppy songs, soppy sermons, morons, with- 
out reason, mummery, ludicrous, convulsive 
gestures, parrotlike, raucous parrot shriek, blink- 
ing and bewildered, malinterpretations, vulgar- 
ity, banality, travesties, cowardly, devilish, 
animalistic, platitudinous parrot, mediocre, ab- 
erration, insanity, inanity (these three in the 
same line), mob spirit, pursuit of passion.’ There 
are others, but these are picked out in a casual 
reading. And the only redemption for this awful 
country, ‘in this particularly significant political 
year,’ is to ‘go over to Rome, en masse.’ 

Sorry, old friend MacManus, we are not ready. 
We have studied history. Please recall the re- 
sults in many nations in which your church has 
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had undisputed ‘authority,’ and do not wonder 
why, in spite of all the faults of this great coun- 
try, and of the Protestantism by which the coun- 
try has grown, we prefer to remain where we are. 
Wii11aM Cxarves Hoee 
(Born in Ireland; educated in Ireland, 
Scotland, Germany, and America) 


Another correspondent trains his guns 
particularly on two expressions used by Mr. 
MacManus: — 


DEPARTMENT OF Puysics 
CRANE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Cuicaco, IL. 


The first is ‘private judgment.’ It may be 
true that most or even all of the ills of our modern 
civilization are due to this monster. But I 
strongly suspect that it is responsible for the 
good things also. I do not recall just now any 
feature of our modern life that was not once the 
child of a private judgment, with sometimes a 
long, hard struggle ahead of it before it became 
acceptable to the public. To take one example 
with which he will not wish to quarrel, there was 
a time when even Christianity was, and had to 
be, a very private matter indeed. 

But we will grant his statement that every- 
thing is going to the bowwows because of private 
judgment. Suppose I become impressed with the 
necessity of doing something to set myself right. 
Shall I not consider the claims of the Catholic 
Church? Will not some kind Father set before 
me the reasons for believing in the Apostolic Suc- 
cession? Suppose the said Father succeeds in 
convincing me of the desirability of entering the 
bosom of Mother Church, would I not be wel- 
comed, even by Mr. MacManus? My action, in 
that case, would have come about as the result of 
my private judgment that all my previous reli- 
gious thinking had been wrong; and private judg- 
ment is the root of all evil, says Mr. MacManus. 
Or does he mean that private judgment is wicked 
only when it leads to conclusions different from 
his? Or has he never used his judgment in regard 
to religious matters? 

And it seems to me that objection might very 
reasonably be made to the Catholic abuse of the 
term ‘Protestant.’ It had a significance once, 
just as Smith, Wright, Baker, Clark, once had. 
Now these are proper names with none of the 
original meaning. My family has been Protestant 
as far back as our records run, some four hundred 
years. I presume there were some protest-ants at 
first. But not for a long while now. Generation 
after generation we have got our religion as I sus- 
pect Mr. MacManus got his. It was sucked in 
with our mother’s milk. 

But I forget! There were two protest-ants of 
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some note a short time ago; prominent because of 
their father’s ability as a story writer. So em- 
phatic was their protest against their family reli- 
gion that they made a public renouncement of it, 
and embraced the Catholic faith. So far as I 
know, there was no outcry against this exercise of 
private judgment by Nathaniel’s daughters on 
the part of any Catholic, and while others of the 
family may not approve of their decision, we 
honor them for the courage of their convictions. 
To be sure, we boast of some other protest-ants, 
though not in the religious lines. There was 
Governor William Hawthorne, who protested 
most vigorously against the orders of the King 
that he return to England and stand trial for 
general insubordination. There have been other 
protest-ants against the slave power. And pro- 
test-ants against injustice in high places. For 
that matter, some of the Popes were glorious 
protest-ants against wicked and tyrannical kings. 
Christ and the apostles protested against the best 
form of religion known to the world at large at 
that time, because they had something better. 
But why continue. Protest-ants there have al- 
ways been; always upsetting things; always a 
thorn in the side of those who wanted things 
left as they are. Without them we would all, to 
this day, be educated in the higher branches — 
and swinging by our tails from those branches. 
W. C. HawTHorNE 


In defense of ‘loveless and unloving 


infidels.’ 


Mr. MacManus does not seem to realize that 
there are many individuals mentally and spiritu- 
ally incapable of accepting the doctrines of 
Christianity (either Catholic or Protestant). 
Usually they are people with inquiring minds 
who spend much more thought on religion than 
do those who are happy in an inherited or em- 
braced orthodoxy. I do not think they are the 
destructive force that Mr. MacManus considers 
them. Surely he could not eall Burbank a ‘love- 
less and unloving infidel.’ He was more success- 
ful than most infidels, but his tolerance, his faith 
in humanity, his constructive work, are quite 
typical of the greater number of such challenging, 
questing minds. Burroughs, Henri Fabre, many 
other names come to mind to refute Mr. Mac- 
Manus’s sweeping statement. 

Dorotny W. NELSON 


This concluding note contains starch, 
even though surplices be ‘ironed soft.’ 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


Upon one point Mr. MacManus should not 
have erred; he refers to the gayly starched sur- 
plices of Episcopalians. They are of pure white 
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linen, never gay, and never starched. They are 
ironed soft. This fact is not unknown to the 
Catholic Church. The thing was not done under 
a bushel. For thirty years my laundresses, and 
there were many (average tenure of office two 
months), were all Catholics. Mr. MacManus 
could have and should have known this, so when 
he attempts to take the starch out of Protes- 
tantism he makes a bad start at the Episcopal 
surplice. 

His article as a whole reminds me of a con- 
versation on a religious topic between three men. 
When two had stated what they thought, and 
referred to the third, he replied: ‘ Bejabbers, I’m 
a Catholic. I don’t have to think.’ 

REVEREND R. H. WEvILL 


An organist files objections. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

I must take immediate exception to Mr. 
Harvey Wickham’s attitude towards the modern 
organ and modern organists in his article, ‘Sons 
of Tubal-Cain,’ in your April issue. The organ 
has not been deprived of its erstwhile dignity: 
there has simply been added a richness of 
orchestral and other effects that has ennobled it 
nearly to tonal perfection, while the mechanical 
devices, so lightly considered by Mr. Wickham, 
have made the organ a truly flexible instrument, 
as it should be. 

To-day you may hear a modern recitalist give 
as noble an interpretation of a Bach number as 
may be desired, but he can follow it with a De- 
bussy transcription made into ravishingly beauti- 
ful organ music, a thing impossible under the old 
order. 

When he has business on the top floor of an 
office building does Mr. Wickham trudge the 
stairs in preference to using the modern elevator? 
I do not know. But I suspect he used a sputtering 
coal-oil lamp when he wrote his article, as he is 
very much in the dark about organsand organists. 

Srantey R. Avery 
Organist and choirmaster, 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 


Mr. Wickham, against whom the preced- 
ing excoriations were delivered, bids fair to 
become a Knight of the Bellows as a result 
of his paper, which not unnaturally aroused 
the notice of musicians on two continents. 


Rog, Iraty 


I little thought, in writing ‘Sons of Tubal- 
Cain,’ that it would put me in communication 
with one of the actual wind-raisers of the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, Paris. But here they are, the 
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two letters from Chet Shafer, Grand Diapason of 
the Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers, which 
you were kind enough to forward to me. And I 
have looked up the article of his which he men- 
tions, published some two years ago in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. He seeks to prove that organ 
blowing is not only the one true road to good 
organ playing, which was all I hoped to show, but 
that it is the sole practicable and infallible high- 
way to greatness of any sort, and cites a great 
many examples of illustrious bankers, poets, edi- 
tors, generals, whatnots and what-have-yous, 
graduates of the treadle and of the bellows handle, 
to establish his thesis upon a sound foundation. 
As a former pipe-organ pumper myself, though 
not affiliated with the Guild, I can find no fault 
with the theory at all. May Chet’s grand diapa- 
son never be stopped, or warped out of tune! 
Sorry was I to learn, however, that ‘an electric 
blowing apparatus was installed in Notre Dame 
by New York philanthropists’ more than two 
years ago. A pox on New York philanthropists! 
And now the Grand Diapason asks me to join 
his Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers, mem- 
bership 1500 and more. He practically guaran- 
tees my acceptance by the Engineering Corps be- 
cause of my Ailantic article. He offers to confer 
upon me the degree of Fellow Pumper. He does 
everything, in fact, save to offer to remit the 
three-dollar initiation fee. Three dollars is some 
fifty-seven lire. I don’t know. I am a fellow of a 
sort already. Really, I think I am entitled to the 
degree of Master Pumper. So I hesitate, well 
knowing that the pumper who hesitates is lost. 
Harvey WicKHAM 


Mr. Newton — God bless him! We could 
better spare a less fallible man. 


BEVERLY Farm, St. Micuaets, Mp. 


Dear ATLANTIC, — 

My acquaintance with Mr. A. Edward Newton 
and his charming humanistic literary style was 
made, through the pages of the Aélantic, long ago, 
when residing in France. Like Oliver Twist, I 
wanted more, and Amenities was bought in a 
third edition and then nothing would do but a 
first edition Amenities at twenty-odd dollars, 
which seemed then a huge sum and more so when 
I thought of francs and the rate of exchange. 

As I write to-night, I can see on my shelves 
The Greatest Book in the World, A Magnificent 
Farce, Dr. Johnson, A Play (all in large paper), a 
little case containing some of Mr. Newton’s de- 
lightful Christmas Greetings, and a slender 
volume, The Writings of A. Edward Newton, 
by George H. Sargent. Several hundred other 
volumes, in first editions, are near, all added to 
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my library since that momentous day when the 
postman delivered my Amenities. 

From where I write, I cannot see my bank 
balance, which is just as well, but I can feel in my 
heart the pleasure that I have received from the 
purchase of these books (I now call them items), 
the reading of many subsequent articles in the 
Atlantic by Mr. Newton, and that received from 
his literary guidance. I was in sympathy with his 
views on prohibition and cigars and with some of 
his marital views and had begun to look upon 
him as a mentor and almost infallible. 

Each month, when the Aélantic arrived, my 
first glance was for the cover page to see if he was 
a contributor, and if so, that was the first article 
to be read. 

A few days ago the May number arrived and 
‘A Tourist in Spite of Himself’ caught my eye. 
‘Mais ot sont les neiges d’antan?’ Here my men- 
tor tells me that the city of Christiania changed 
its name to Oslo, twenty-five years ago. I won- 
dered why its inhabitants did not know this 
when I was there for the International Regatta in 
1914, and so turned to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and, not having a first edition, contented 
myself with the eleventh. Here I found that Oslo 
was founded by Harald (Opslo) Segurdsson in 
1048. After a fire, Christian IV refounded the 
capital and gave it his name, Christiania, in 
1624. January 1, 1925, the city of Christiania 
changed its name to Oslo. 

I then read that in European travel one usu- 
ally finds a Bristol Hotel and as a rule it is the 
best. ‘Depend upon it, Sir, this is too strongly 
stated’ —a quotation Mr. Newton will rec- 
ognize. The tourist in France will have a hard 
time to find a Bristol Hotel. He will find one at 
Biarritz, Boulogne, Marseille, and Paris, but 
where else? Only in Paris will it be first-class, 
but then everything first-class one finds in Paris. 
The tourist in France who depended for a night’s 
shelter on a Hotel Bristol would be in the same 
fix as the one who was told to try either the Hétel 
de Ville or the Hétel-Dieu. 

Had Mr. Newton taken with him, to read en 
route, his Baedeker, instead of A Sentimental 
Journey, it would not have been such delightful 
reading, but he would have read, ‘In the same 
latitude in which Franklin perished in the Arctic 
and in which lies the inhospital region of Eastern 
Siberia, the water of the Western Fjords of Nor- 
way never freezes, except at their upper ends,’ 
and then he would not have had to wear that 
blue alpaca suit. 

When Maréchal Pétain wrote, in his cele- 
brated order, ‘Ils ne passeront pas,’ it was the 
rallying cry for the poilus at Verdun and never 
used in its translated form of ‘They shall not 
pass’ by the Tommies at ‘ Wipers.’ 
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I anticipate that in the June number of the 
Ailantic Mr. Newton will take us to Paris. Please 
do not let him tell us that turtle soup and roast 
mutton at Simpson’s are better than homard 
thermidor at Voisin’s, or that the view up the 
Champs-Elysées, looking toward the Are de 
Triomphe late in the afternoon, is not so fine as 
some view of St. Paul's, for if so, how can we be 
sure that the Gutenberg Bible is the greatest 
book in the world or that Dr. Johnson is the most 
quoted writer since Shakespeare? Do hurry Mr. 
Newton to London, which he knows so well and 
of which his descriptions are always so delightful. 

Morton B. STELLE 


And from Mr. Newton himself: — 


May 18, 1928 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

I am overwhelmed with letters about my silly 
paper in the Aélantic, and a dozen or more people 
have told me that a ‘Black Knight’ bandage is 
manufactured in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
sent me circulars describing the device. And 
several people have sent me the thing itself, with 
suggestions that I carry the ‘Black Knight’ 
bandage around with me instead of a black 
woman’s stocking (black woman’s stocking, you 
observe). 

But only one woman has accompanied her gift 
with a poem, which reads as follows: — 


‘Prince Edward of England, the famous Black 
Knight, 

Was the first to use stockings to shut out the 
light — 

Though his Princess, Joanna, abhorréd the sight 

And lectured His Highness through curtains 
each night. 


‘And now our Prince Edward has all his friends 
flocking 

To make up his loss of a single black stocking, 

Since his wife wears chiffon, pale flesh, without 
clocking — 

Quite useless to Edward, whose sad state is 
shocking. 


“So I’m sending this bandage, so sombre and 
black, 
To bind on your eyes — since lisle ones you lack. 
Why not use the chiffon ones to stuff in your ear, 
And shut out the sound of those lectures you- 
fear? 


‘Respectfully submitted after reading the 
May Ailantic.’ 
Yours sincerely, 
A. Epwarp NewrTon 
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In 16 years we have not published 
a more dramatic story than this 


HIS is the story of a man who 

almost threw $10,000 into the 
waste basket because he did not 
have curiosity enough to open 
the pages of a little book. Have 
you read one single book in the 
past month that increased your 
business knowledge or gave youa 
broader business outlook? 


The scene took place in a bank 
in one of the southern cities of 
California. The Vice-president, 
who had sent for a representative 
of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, said to him: 


“T want vour help in making a 

little private experiment among 

the junior officers of this bank. We have got to appoint a 
new cashier. I hate to bring a man in trom the outside, 
and yet I am not at all sure that any one of our younger 
men is ready for the position. Here are the names of five 
of them. I want you to send a copy of ‘Forging Ahead 
in Business’ to each one, but without letting them sus- 
pect that I have had a hand in it. Then call and tell the 
story of the Institute’s training to each one separately 

f and let me know how he receives it. 


“TI enrolled for your Course in New York years ago,” 
he explained. ‘‘It gave me my first real knowledge of the 
tundamental principles of business. It meant everything 
to me, and I have an idea that there is no better way to 
test a man’s business judgment than to see how he reacts 
to the opportunity it offers.” 

The five copies of ‘Forging 
Ahead in  Business’’ were 
mailed, and a few days later 
the representative of the In- 
stitute called. One of the five 
men was on a vacation; three 
had tossed the book into the 
waste basket. They “‘ knew all 
about it already’’; they were 
‘*not interested.” The fifth 
had his copy on his desk un- 
opened. To that fifth man the 
Institute representative said: 

“You may not suspect it, 

Abut there is a check for $10,000 
n that little book.” 

“Don't kid me,” the other 

answered. 


‘I’m serious,’’ was the re- 


“T said to him, “There is a check for $10,000 hidden in 
that book.’ ”’ 


The following morning the Institute man was called 
on the ‘phone. “I think I found that $10,000 check last 
night,”’ said the man at the bank. ‘‘If vou’re down this 
way to-day, drop in. I'd like to enrol.”’ 

A few months later the directors of the bank ap- 
pointed him cashier: his upward progress had begun. 
One of the first friends whom he notified of his promo- 
tion was the Institute representative. 

“It gives me a cold shudder,” he said, ‘‘to remember 
that I was just on the point of throwing that little book 
into the waste basket $10,000 and all.” 

Few men realize how eagerly business leaders are 
looking tor the heads that stick up above the mass — 
for the men who by any sort of special training or ability 
have marked themselves tor larger things. 

For business nowadays develops the specialist — the 
man who knows his own department well, but who is so 
close to his job that he hasn’t had time to learn the 
broad tundamental principles upon which all business is 
built. 

Do you want more money? Ask yourself this: “‘ Why 
should anyone pay me more next year than this year? 
Just for living? Just for avoiding costly blunders? 


lam 
devoting most of my waking time to business — what 
am I doing to make myself more expert at business?” 

Here is the Institute’s function in a nutshell: It first 
of all awakens your interest in business, stimulates your 
desire to know, makes business a fascinating game. And 
second, it puts you into personal contact with leaders 
thrills you by their example, makes you powertul with 
their methods. Is it any wonder, then, that Institute 
men stand out above the crowd? 


Thousands of men will read 
this page. Hundreds will turn 
aside, or cast it into the waste 
basket, as those three men in 
the California bank threw 
their copies of “‘Forging Ahead 
in Business” into the waste 
basket. But a few hundred will 
be stirred by that divine emo- 
tion — curiosity — which is 
the beginning of wisdom. 
They will send for ‘Forging 
Ahead”’; they will read it, and 
like the fifth man, will find a 
fortune in its pages. 


In Canada addre 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
C. P. R. Bldg 


Toronto 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


620 Astor Place 
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Send me the new, revised edition of ‘Forging Ahead in Business,” 


New York City 
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The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to So- 
cialism and Capitalism, by Bernard 
Shaw. New York: Brentano's. 1928. 8vo. 
xlvi+495 pp. $3.00. 


Ir Mr. Bernard Shaw, with his power of derision 
has been hitherto ranked 
among the cynics of the world, this reproach 
must be withdrawn. In his Guide to 
which is addressed to women on the 


and his glancing wit, 
forever 
Socialism, 
same principle that the apple was proffered 
to Eve, he proves himself to be a true believer 
in that most difficult of all creeds, 
ibility of the human species 


the perfect- 
He says (and his 
whole system depends upon his being right in 
this one matter) that and women will 
strive their utmost without the spur of individual 
ambition, without that 
advancement which stands responsible for the 
‘No external incentive 
is needed to make first-rate workers do the best 
work they can.’ 

If this be true, if men of power stand ready 
to make 


process of scientific leveling, and if men of weak- 


men 
normal desire for self- 


progress of the world 


what concessions are required by a 
ness can be ‘jacked up’ to take their share of a 
common burden, then the apparently insuperable 


to socialism come to nothing more 


obstacles 
than a change of government, which is simple as 
compared with a change in the human spirit. 
Mr. Shaw clear eyes the fear that 
broods forever over a poverty-stricken world, 


sees with 


the demoralization that follows all subsidies and 
doles, the sinister power of money that can clog 
the wheels of justice, shield the wrongdoer, and 
dominate politics and industry. Submission to 
wealth, he insists, is 
ity; it is submission to a threat 


not submission to author- 
‘Even the moun- 
tains,’ says a Turkish proverb, ‘fear a rich man.’ 

It must be confessed that Mr. Shaw’s argu- 
ments against the happiness conferred by wealth 
and rem- 
the virtuous 
storybooks of my childhood. His 


religion have the peculiar thinness that comes of 


on its possessor are unconvincing, 


iniscent of similar arguments in 


views on 


trying to divine the force of a current by standing 


on its brink. His views on peace and war are 
save for a petulant word now and then like the 


Allies of the robustly 
standardized order familiar to us all. His views 
on Prohibition have the touching simplicity of 
one who loves it ‘from afar.’ But these are side 
issues. The main argument is presented with 
vigor and lucidity. The book is eminently 
readable, in spite of its merciless length and 
occasional repetitions, because of its incisive 
imagery, and because it is written in a style as 


‘insane spite’ of the 


appealingly plain as Defoe’s. Above all, it is 
assured. Mr. Shaw is able to survey a vast and 
complicated civilization without seeing a single 
cross vista. His belief in the possibility of indoc- 
trinated and collective virtue stands the strain 
of observation and experience. His appeal to 
England, which he knows, is stronger than his 
appeal to the United States, which he does n’t. 
Santayana says: ‘It will take some hammering 
to drive a coddling socialism into America.’ 
Leading strings we have in plenty; but the race 
for wealth is open to all, go as you please, and 
the Devil take the hindmost. 
AGNES REPPLIER 


A Mirror for Witches, by Esther Forbes. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1928. 12mo. 
214 pp. Illus. $2.50. 


Puts story of old and unhappy things is written 
simply, in those ‘plaintive numbers’ which are 
chosen by wise folk intent on conveying dignity 
and tragedy to their readers. David Garnett 
used them well in Lady into For and Sylvia 
Townsend Warner in Lolly Willowes. And Miss 
Forbes in her new book has used them with 
great and lovely skill. ‘Everything reminded 
him of Doll — the birds that sang. the flowers in 
the grasses, even the mystery and the silence of 
the dawn. Yet these things should not have 
reminded him of a woman, but of her Maker.’ 
The fifty thousand words (or less) which tell the 
tale of Doll Bilby, the witch child, her fantastic, 
cruel life and her bitter death, are sketched with 
no waste of imagery, no reveling in detail, but 
with conscious care for the necessary touch, 
for the perfect figure, and, above all, for the 
necessary tone. That is why Miss Forbes’s 
plaintive numbers, like the ‘melancholy strain’ 
of the solitary reaper, linger in the inward ear 
long after they are heard no more. 

One of the chief charms of A Mirror for 
Witches is the extreme deftness of the character- 
ization. Economical as is Miss Forbes’s method, 
her people are unforgettable: Jared Bilby, 
a thwarted poet; Hannah, his wife, beset by 
jealousy and suspicion of Doll; Titus Thumb, 
most normal of youths set over against Doll’s 
“demon lover,’ whose villainies we might in a 
thoughtless moment forget in the consummate 
and bewitching art of his love-making by moon- 
light in the white birch thicket. Most delicate 
and poignant of all is Mr. Zelley, the Puritan min- 
ister, who did not really pray at all, — that is, as 
Mr. Increase Mather prayed, — but who in Doll 
Bilby’s cell by her straw bed talked to God as you 
might talk to a friend, and sweated in agony of 
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A New Novel 


Fiction for 


Important 
General Titles 


THE RESTLESS 
PACIFIC 

by Nicholas Roosevelt 
“Clear, temperate, well in- 
formed . . . an excellent pres- 
entation of Far East prob- 
lems.” —Buffalo Times. $3.00 


BELIEFS THAT 

MATTER 

by William Adams 

Brown, Ph.D., D.D. 

“A brilliant presentation of 

the fundamentals of religion.” 
—Springfield Union. $2.75 


WHAT AM I? 

by Edward G. Spaulding 
An invigorating definition of 
man to himself done in lively 
and interesting style. $2.00 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Summer Reading 


SEVEN DAYS 
WHIPPING 

by John Biggs, Jr. 

A powerful and thrilling story 
with an extraordinary psycho- 
logical background $2.00 


THE TORCHES FLARE 
by Stark Young 
“Done in twilight mood with 
calm wisdom and ironic sweet- 
"—New York Herald Trib- 
Second printing. $2.50 


SHADOW OF THE 

LONG KNIVES 

by Thomas Boyd 

author of 

“Through the Wheat” 

““One of the most entertaining 

stories of the old frontier ever 

—Chicago Evening Post. 

Third printing. $2.50 





THE STREAM OF HISTORY 
by Geoffrey Parsons 


“What a story it is! Written with erudition and 
academic accuracy, yet with the straightforward 
language of a modern essayist. He has told a splen- 
did story, vigorously, eloquently, convincingly.”"— 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE in the Emporia Gazette. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


THE OTHER SIDE 
by Struthers Burt 


“One of the most lively, candid, fair, and accurate 
discussions of international psychology which has 
yet appeared.” 

—JOoHN CARTER in the New York Times. $2.00 


TENNIS 
by Helen Wills 


To a lucid and practical ex- 
planation of the principles of 
the game Miss Wills adds 
many amusing and interest- 
ing stories of famous players 
and a large number of her 
vigorous sketches of court 
stars in action. 

Illustrated. $2.50 
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soul. We are never told that he loved Doll Bilby, 
— we do not need to be, — but surely it is he as 
well as Doll who discovers that Hell is only 
‘around a corner’ from Paradise. 

A subtle yet terrible irony is the unifying 
thread which holds the book together. There is 
hardly a page without its brilliant, cruel gleam: 
Jared Bilby’s ship is named ‘God’s Mercy’; 
Goody Greene, the witch woman, searches the 
woods for an herb called ‘Love-lies-bleeding’ ; 
Mr. Zelley’s prayers to God contribute to the 
evidence which hangs him, for it is remembered 
that one approaches demons in friendship, but 
never God. 

One wishes for space in which to comment on 
the seventeenth-century atmosphere of the book 
in its quaint chapter headings, in which to praise 
its woodcuts. One wishes for more —a 
graph, a column—to use in 


para- 
quoting that 
loveliest of passages, the climax of the story, 
which chronicles the swift burst of ecstasy, the 
breaking open of the quiet earth, that comes to 
Doll in the arms of her ‘demon lover.’ 
126-127 you will find it, 


On pages 
and upon reading it 
you, too, will perhaps call to mind Hecuba’s 
plaintive words, weeping over Troy: — 


. . the sound of a song 
Left by the way, but long 
Remembered, a tune of tears 


Mary Eten Case 


The Ways of Behaviorism, by John B. 


Watson. New York: Harper & Bros. 
8vo. 144 pp. $2.00. 

Psychological Care of Infant and Child, 
by John B. Watson, with the assistance 
of Rosalie Rayner Watson. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 1928. 12mo. 195 
pp. -Illus. $2.00. 


1928, 


Ir is said that when Faraday showed a group of 
scientists his discovery of magneto-electricity, 
someone asked: ‘Of what use is it?’ To which he 
replied: ‘Of what use is a babe?’ Dr. Watson 
not only answers this question, but shows us his 
own experiments, which may prove of greater 
value to the human race than even Faraday’s. 
His teaching has begun to ‘soak’ into the 
American intelligentsia been 
weighed and found wanting. Habits are stronger 
than heredity. Rearing rather than breeding 
is the slogan. The mild habit of thumb sucking 
will yank an infant’s jaw out of plumb and start 
And the habit of fear, 
inflicted upon a frail babe, may later tilt its 
personality beyond the margin of the normal. 
Dr. Watson’s recent books are crammed with 
high spots of his earlier studies. But besides, 
they more than hint at new techniques for the 
cure and the prevention of unsound behavior. 
He prescribes, for example, a simple method for 
blotting out false feelings, such as fears of harm- 
less things, so fatal to the child’s emotional 
growth. And his exposure of the Freudian 


Eugenics has 


a gorilla jaw growing. 


‘subconscious’ is as refreshing to the student of 
Behaviorism as was his theory of thinking 

The Ways of Behaviorism is the finest of Dr 
Watson’s writings. He has finally succeeded in 
‘humanizing’ the most elusive of the sciences 
There are chapters as crisp in style as any 
William James ever wrote. And this is unique 
For it is a well-known fact that the vague dreams 
of the ancients were less slovenly verbalized 
than the solid data of the moderns. 

But his two-edged sword prunes and weeds 
too zealously. He is ‘conditioned’ against the 
lovable philosopher and the harmless poet, and 
against his less clear-eved colleagues, to a degree 
that verges on intolerance, though that is a 
nasty word to use about a great thinker. Dr. 
Watson’s crusading fervor, no doubt, rouses his 
reader, and heaven knows the reader needs to be 
roused. But by it his epoch-making teaching 
loses some of the mellow maturity that otherwise 
would give implicit confidence. 

Psychological Care of Infant and Child is a 
godsend to parents. It is less attractive in form 
than The Ways of Behaviorism. And it is un- 
fortunate, indeed, that such important research 
that has taken years of patient toil should make 
its début garbed, presumably, in lecture notes, 
stenographed. and minus the lecturer’s skill with 
the spoken word. But after all, nothing in the 
vast literature of psychology compares in im- 
portance with Dr. Watson’s teaching. He is 
more revolutionary than Darwin, bolder than 
Nietzsche, and, best of all, more useful to the 
human race than the fatalistic eugenist. 

Cart CuristiAn JENSEN 


Letters from Joseph Conrad, 1895-1924, 
edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Edward Garnett. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 1928. 8vo. 313 pp. Illus. 


Lorp Bacon, in his essay ‘Of Friendship,’ said: 
“We know diseases of stoppings and suffocations 
are most dangerous in the body; and it is not 
much otherwise in the mind. You may take 
sarza to open the liver; steel to open the spleen; 
flour of sulphur for the lungs; castoreum for 
the brain; but no receipt openeth the heart but 
a true friend to whom you may impart griefs, 
joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and 
whatever lieth upon the heart to oppress it, in 
a kind of civil shrift or confession.’ 

Such a friend Joseph Conrad had in Edward 
Garnett, who for more than thirty years fulfilled 
his office with a high sense of its privileges and 
obligations. There seems to have been from 
the first a sympathy and understanding between 
the two men which their long association served 
to make more precious, but could hardly have 
made more complete. It was an amazing piece 
of luck that Conrad should have found, at the 
outset of his literary career, a friend who was 
at the same time so discerning, enlightened, and 
honest a critic of his work. Taking all the facts 
into consideration, the chances were at least a 
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Disraeli 

By André Maurois. The life of the amazing 
dandy, who became Prime Minister and confidant 
of the Queen. Everybody is reading this extraordi- 
nary biography. Illustrated, $3.00 


Bryan: The Great Commoner 

By J. C. Long. Here is the long-promised 
biography of one of America’s most amazingly 
dramatic figures, William Jennings Bryan. “ 
clear, judicial and able account.”’ Illustrated with 
many contemporary cartoons. $3.50 
Jack Kelso 

By Edgar Lee Masters. The author of ‘*Spoon 
River Anthology’’ writes a dramatic poem of this 
poet, wanderer, friend of Lincoln and half legend- 
ary figure. In his story lies the symbol of his 
country’s spiritual life. $2.50 


Big Matt 

By Brand Whitlock. ‘‘A gripping story. . _ A 
tremendous, human drama ...a brilliant and 
vivid study of contemporary political life.’’ — 
Boston Herald. $2.00 


Hilltop in the Rain 
By James Saxon Childers. Against the back- 
ground of a small college town in the South 
unfolds this story of a young man’s ambition. 
$2.00 
Hurrying, Feet 
By Frederic F. Van De Waiter. Feet hurrying 
from all sides to the scene of a crime; feet of the 
criminal and feet of pursuers. An exciting mystery 
novel. $2.00 
Wilderness House 
By Foxhall Daingerfield. A story of family pride 
maintained in the face of grim disappointment 
$2.00 
Echo 
By Shaw Desmond. The Rome of Nero, the 
gaudy, arrogant years are recreated with ex- 
traordinary vividness in this novel $2.00 


Escape Me — Never 

By John Presland. Post-War Vienna and Buda- 
pesth give a background of admirable color to this 
intense story of a great and tragic love. $2.00 


Together 
By Philip Hughes. The love-romance of an 
amusing young English architect and a very charm- 
ing French girl. Filled with delightful character- 
ization. $2.00 
The Respectable Lady 
By Katharine Tynan. The charm of a quiet 
English countryside pervades this pleasant novel. 
$2.00 


The Sun Hawk 

By Robert W. Chambers. Tale of Frontenac, 
masterful leader of men and unfortunate target of 
women. ‘‘Vivid and majestic as its theme.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. ; 
= Holiday 

By C. Lenanton. On a holiday Georgine and her 
delightful iriends find gaiety and happiness and 

. romance! A _ witty delineation of ‘‘nice 
people.” $2.00 
The Secret of Mohawk Pond 

By Natalie Sumner Lincoln. A swift and macabre 
narrative that arrives at a breath-taking, but 
ingeniously logical solution. $2.00 
They Return at Evening 

By H. R. Wakefield. An exciting and unusual 
volume of ghost stories. $2.00 
The Doubtful Year 

By John Lebar. The story of a young man who 
would be an architect; who would create beautiful 
buildings, who would realize his dreams. An inter- 
esting novel of character. $2.00 
The Shores of Romance 

By George Gibbs. Vigorous romance of New 
Orleans in 1812. ‘‘All the stirring complications 
that the lover of action could wish for.’’ — N. Y. 
Times. $2.00 
Spring Tide 

By Octavus Roy Cohen. A novel of the exciting 
spectacular boom days of Florida. $2.00 
Trub’s Diary 

By John Taintor Foote. The Diary of an English 
Bull Pup — who lives in a modern home and tells 
of his impressions and experiences. A laugh on 
every page. $2.00 
The Psychology of Individual Differences 

By Robert S. Ellis, Ph.D. Individual psychology 
applied to daily life in a book which none can 
afford to miss. $3.50 
The A. E. F. in Battle 

By Dale Van Every. **A compact running ac- 
count of the American participation in the World 
War .. . which is bound to prove indispensable 
for a quick survey of what actually happened in 
France.” — N. Y. World. Maps. $3.00 
Spokesmen: Modern Writers and 
American Life 

By T. K. Whipple. A critical analysis of Sinclair 
Lewis, Sandburg, Dreiser, O’Neill, Sherwood 
Anderson and other outstanding authors. $2.50 
The Innocents of Paris 

By C. E. Andrews. ‘‘Of the spring books for 
voyagers, this is the most interesting fot people 
who are setting out for the belle ville on the Seine.” 
— The New Yorker. Illustrated, $2.50 
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thousand to one against such a possibility, and 
no one realized this better than Conrad himself. 
In one of his earliest letters to his ‘literary 
father, as he called him, he said: ‘To be read 

is an 
and the experience of an ideal 
. . . Your appreciation has for me all the subtle 
and penetrating delight of 
fortune 


as you do me the honour to read me 
ideal experience 


unexpected good 

lucky accident. 
; fallen into barren 
ground. The crop will ripen in good time. You 
shall see.” 


of some fabulously 
Your words have not 


That it ripened, we know, and the manner of 
its ripening is here made plain, for most of these 
letters, which 
writing life, are concerned with Conrad the 


cover the entire course of his 
literary artist. But the note of confidence struck 


in the early letter just quoted is a rare one 
throughout this correspondence. Viewed in the 
light of his matter for 


wonder that Conrad's doubts and black despairs 


achievement, it is a 


with respect to his work should have so far out- 
weighed his hopes, and he seems rarely, if ever, 
in creation which 
According 
to Mr. Havelock Ellis, ‘whatever the art may be 

there is no mastery till ease is attained.’ 


to have known that keen joy 


other great artists have experienced 


If this is true, then Conrad is the brilliant excep- 
tion that proves the rule, for, if we may trust 
the evidence of the letters, ease he never at- 


tained. Every victory he gained, as an artist, 


seems to have been won only at the cost of 
desperate toil, in a bloody sweat of the spirit. 
It was fortunate indeed, one feel 
few friends such as Mr. 
victories when they saw 


s, that he had a 
Garnett, who knew 
and who con- 


tinually heartened and encouraged him in a 


them 


" 


struggle which often seemed to him nothing 
more than a succession of defeats. 

That he was splendidly heartened again and 
again is clear. His rich, generous, and uncon- 
querable nature is made equally clear throughout 
this intimate record; and yet the effect the 
cumulative effect —-of the letters is to cast a 
kind of gloom over the spirit of the reader. One 
feels that Conrad had far more than his share of 
suffering, not only as an artist Per- 


sistent ill health and the nagging worries about 


asa man 


how to make ends meet are, no doubt, partly 


responsible, but there were deeper causes for 
the bitterness, the weariness of spirit that so 
often reveals itself. Perhaps he saw 
He had few, if any, of the 
that enable most of us to walk complacently 


life too 
clearly. illusions 
across our little strips of daylight out of one 
darkness toward another. To be sure, in one of 
the truth is 
grasped that one’s own personality is only a 


his letters he says: ‘When once 


ridiculous and aimless masquerade of something 
hopelessly unknown, the attainment of serenity 
is not far off, but one feels — again judging 
from the correspondence — that if he grasped 
this truth it must have been only intellectually. 

Mr. Garnett’s letters to Conrad are not in- 
cluded in this volume, but it is to be hoped that 


they still exist, and that eventually we may have 
the complete record of one of the most interesting 
and fruitful friendships in the history of English 
letters James NorMAN Hau 


New York: 


l2Zmo. 351 


Octavia, by Margot Asquith. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1928. 
pp. $2.50. 


Tue Countess of Oxford and Asquith’s Octavia 
has been said to resemble the work of Jane 
Austen. In all humility, but with the utmost 
vociferousness, the present reviewer dissents 
from this judgment. It is true that the first 
few pages, and a subsequent paragraph or two, 
are written if not in imitation at least in obvious 
mindfulness of the great Jane. But these pas- 
sages are in a sharply different key from the 
bulk of the book, to which they stand in rather 
arbitrary contrast. And, moreover, the slightly 
arid crispness of the countess is poles apart from 
the soft luminosity, as of candlelight, as of 
hawthorn-filtered sunlight, that mellows, with- 
out dulling, the shy wit of Jane. But to multiply 
points of unlikeness is futile; Octavia is no nearer 
to Jane Austen than it is to Michael Arlen. 

In a novel built around the author's bright 
image of his early self, a certain chirrup some- 
times makes itself heard. Such a chirrup rises 
from the pages of Octavia, insistent as cricket 
fiddling in August. For the young Octavia is in 
so many particulars the young Margot of the 
Autobiography, and the incidents of the novel are 
in so many cases transcripts from that lively vol- 
ume, that only wary readers will avoid inferences 
too large and identification not well founded. 

Octavia is simply the best rider in England. 
She is beautiful. Men of all 
ages and all temperaments, from the quiet Pro- 
fessor Horncastle to the horsy young Tilbury, 
fall at her feet thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. 
She is a thinker, and finds most of her circle 
obtuse. In her middle teens and earlier, her 
pronouncements upon life and other abstractions 
are incisive and rather acid. But when, at seven- 
teen, she makes her triumphant sally into the 
world, her conversational! style alters abruptly; 


She is irresistible. 


it becomes ingenuous, tentative, questioning. In 
action, however, her decisiveness suffers no such 
eclipse. 

The chapters that deal with Octavia’s hunting 
experiences are thoroughly absorbing. 
speaks, with telling 
a past mistress of the sport. Those readers 
whose relations with horses are cordial but 
superficial will feel that their eyes have been 
opened by the countess’s equine characteriza- 
tions; the portrait of Havoc, for instance, a 
horse of ‘little conscience, no sense of humor 
. . . giddy and impressionable’; given to ‘tortu- 
ous antics done out of swagger’; ‘a silly horse,’ 
in short. In vitality and reality the hunting 
episodes far surpass the rest of the narrative. 

Into the latter part of the book Aphrodite flits 
pertinaciously, only to be shown the door again 


Here 


most matter-of-factness, 
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ettin’ in Society 
By GrorGe BLAKE 


HE entertaining and 


human misadventures of 


he Faed family who sud- 
Jenly become rich and try to 
puy their way into English 
society. A novel which asks: 
‘What price social ambi- 
ion?” $2.00 


CAUGHT! 


By Homer Croy 
HE vital story of 
woman caught between 
er past and the burning 
lesire to preserve at all costs 
home for her husband 
nd children. $2.00 


he Island Within 


By Lupwic Lew1soun 
Bae FEMME TSC, admir- 
able account of the 
re-natal making of an 
merican beautifully 
written, beautifully propor- 

ioned.’’—New York Times. 
$2.50 


ARPER & BROTHERS 





could only have York Times 


The Invader 


HILDA VAUGHAN 


, ‘His moving novel of an Englishwoman’s struggle with a Welsh 
tenant farmer whose farm she inherited is the finest story that 
has come from Hilda Vaughan’s pen. 


cn based on life studies’ Neu 


(@ Sheila Kaye-Smith wrote us ar ecre bees after reading the 
manuscript: “‘I have just finished Hilda Vaughan’s book ‘The 
Invader’ and once again I am lost in admiration of the way in 
which she has portrayed the Welsh peasantry. It seems to me 
that Miss Vaughan has touched the universal qualities of peasant- 
hood, and her simple folk are characteristic of all countries and 
also, one might say, of all ages. She writes of them with complete 
understanding and a raciness that gives a humorous flavor to her 
sympathy. I was particularly impressed by the sketch of Mary 
Cottage. This book struck me as altogether tender and beautiful 
and true.”’ $2 


The 15 Cells 


By Stuart Martin 

Rese with a gun, the prison 
governor fences for time by 
telling the stories of the 
that brought each of the 
teen criminals to justice. And 
the fifteenth? Here we have 
placed a thin paper seal, and if 
you can resist tearing it off, 
you may return the book and 
your money will be refunded. 
$2.00 


slips 
four- 


The Strange Case 
of 
“William” Cook 


By Richarp KEevERNE 
HO was ‘William’ 
Cook—society woman 

or master criminal? A thrill- 
ing, ingenious detective story 
of which 
J. B. Priestley says: 

‘It’s an admirable yarn, a 
good blend of adventure, 
mystery and character, and 
an honest deal with the 
reader.”’ $2.00 


The Closed Garden 


By JuLiaN GREEN 


The Devil’s Jest 


By EvizABETH CARFRAE 


| gees and adventure on a 
god-forsaken West Indian 
island, set against a convincing 
background of native magic 
and mystery. $2.00 


Founded in 1817 


OE sce GREEN is more 
than a meteor — he is 
a fixed star in the literary 
heavens.’” — Harry Hansen, 
N. Y. World. $2.50 
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and again. For her ultimate license to hold 
revel, she has to thank none other than Coventry 
Patmore, a passage from whose works, submitted 
to Octavia by the intuitive professor at just 
the right receptive moment, topples over that 
young rebel’s policy of austerity toward her 
husband. It is not unthinkable that the poet’s 
eyebrows might have risen as high as to his 
hair at the application made of his admonitory 
verses; however, the reader’s concern is not with 
him, but with the reclaimed Octavia 
ErHet WaLLAceE Hawkins 

The Realm of Essence: Book First of 
Realms of Being. by George Santayana. 
New York: Charles Scribner's 1927. 
8vo. xix+183 pp. $3.50 


Sons 


Has anyone ever adequately expressed the debt 
of present-day readers to George Santayana? 
Has paid fitting tribute to 
his wonderfully illumined mind, to the books 
into which he has poured unexcelled beauty of 
language and moving profundity of thought? 
His influence has been great, but it 


anyone ever 


seems to 
have been the influence of parts and fragments of 
his work rather than of the whole; of an aspect of 
his writings — the wonderful richness of poetry, 
wisdom, subtlety, which informs page after page 
rather than of the considered philosophical 
position which his writings exist to define. 

Few philosophers have contributed so bounti- 
fully to literature, or have offered so much to 
the reader of general tastes. In his Poems, in 
Soliloquies in England, in Dialogues in Limbo, 
are incalculable treasures for any sensitive and 
reflective mind. But it is only natural that 
severe difficulties should be presented by the 
exposition of his 


philosophy the matured 


views of a mind of great spaciousness, acute 
methods of 
subtle and sublimated of all human 


inquiries, the inquiry into the validity and means 


in the particular problems and 
the most 


of knowledge itself and of the universe which it 


reveals. And the difficulties are at their sharpest 
in the present volume. The Realm of Essense 
is the systematic and highly technical discussion 
of what seems fitted to prove the most difficult 
and the most remote of all the elements of Mr 
Santayana’s philosophy to the general educated 
reader of to-day. Incidental passages and apho- 
risms of wonderful discernment, of beauty, or of 
wit are present in the volume; it would not 
otherwise be a book by Santayana. But although 
passages in Mr. Santayana’s poetic and general 
vein have their part in the book, what has been 
said of its difficulties as a whole will be illustrated 
on all but every page. 

In the last analysis, Mr. Santayana is a 
philosopher of ‘common sense.’ In Scepticism 
and Animal Faith he declared, ‘I think that 
common sense, in a rough dogged way, is tech- 
nically sounder than the special schools of philos- 
ophy.’ In the preface to the present volume, he 
says, ‘The world is old, and can have changed 
but little since man arose in it, else man himself 
would have perished. Why, then, should he still 
live without a sure and sufficient philosophy? 

There is actually a dumb human philos- 
ophy, incomplete but solid, prevalent among all 
civilized peoples. They all practise agriculture, 
commerce, and mechanical arts and they 
necessarily possess, with these arts, a modicum 
of sanity, morality, and science requisite for 
carrying them on, and tested by success in so 
doing. Is not this human competence philos- 
ophy enough? Is it not at least the nucleus of 
all sound philosophy?” When Mr. Santayana 
addresses himself to the elucidation of this com- 
mon sense, he seems, at least to this reviewer, 
profound, wise, and governed by an exquisite 
sense of reality. But the metaphysical doctrine 
of essence, to which the 
devoted, seems often at a 


volume is 
from this 
“nucleus of all sound philosophy, and the reader 


present 
far ery 
may not be able to regard it —- as much as he 
understands of it — with the same credulity 
THEODORE Morrison 


The books selected for review in the Atlantic are chosen from lists furnished through 
the courteous cooperation of such trained judges as the following: American Library 
Association Booklist, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, and the public-library 


staffs of Boston, Springfield 


(Massachusetts), 


Newark, Cleveland, Kansas City, 


St. Louis, and the Pratt Institute Free Library of Brooklyn. The following books 
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Europe, by Count Hermann Keyserling 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. $5.00 


The Travel-Diarist sketches the characters of European countries 


Bryan: the Great Commoner, by J. C. Long D 


AppLeton & Co. Illus. $3.50 


W R. Hearst: An American Phenomenon, by John Kk. Winkler 


First biographies of unique American figures 


Smon & ScuusterR Illus. $4.00 


The Rise of the House of Rothschild, by Count Egon Caesar Corti 


CosmMopouitaNn Book Corp. Illus. $5.00 


The influence of a great banking family on European life and history 


The Battle of the Horizons, by Sylvia Thompson 


Lirrte, Brown & Co. (An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication) 
English and American horizons meet in a disturbing marriage 


$2.50 











